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patriousm. ^ million Indians in Burma, Thailaml, 
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Idovement in East A.sia during 1942-1945 . 
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WHY THIS BOOK? 

I NDIA today stands at the crossroads of her destiny. 

She is no doubt free, but her freedom is threatened 
both from inside her borders and from outside. The growing 
conflict within the country between the forces of conservatism 
and reaction on tlie one hand and the forces of anarchy on 
the other, threatens to destroy the newly-won freedom. A 
more formidable menace to India’s two-year-old Sovereign 
Democratic Republic is the attempted division of the whole 
world into I wo warring camps; each of these two camps 
feels that it must destroy the other for the ultimate good of 
humanity, and demands the loyalty of all the unattached 
nations ; and, both of these camps, each for its own reasons, 
could and might destroy smaller countries audaciou,s enough 
to remain )-ieutral if and 'ivhen the Third World War comes. 

India, under the leadership of Pri^ue Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru, has chosen the path of peace and is bent on averting 
war. Out, what will happen to her if she fails to bring 
about poaec betwocai the two rival 'W'orld Powers ? Not 
only her neutrality, but her freedom itself would be at stake 
in the event of another wirrld war. It is in this sense that 
India today stands at the cros.sroads of her destiny. 

Out ten years ago, also, India faced a similar crisis in 
her history. The only dtfl'ercncc i.s this : Now the question 
is how to keep her freedom ? Ten years ago, the question 
was how to win lior freedom ? One of her most illustrious 
sons faced, the crisis ten years ago with the overwhelming 
sup])ort of nearly three million Indians in. East Asia, won a 
number of battles though he lost the war, and scored an 
overall moral victory over the mighty British Empire. Tie 
waged an arirred war for India’s Indclaendencc to supplement 
the heroic, unarmed and unequal war of the people inside 
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India uiidei- Ihc leadership o! Mahtitnui Giirulhi. Nel.iji 
Subhas Chandra Bose formed the first Govcrmueul of Fi’ce 
■ India outside India’s borders in October 1043 and led an 
Indian Army of Liberation against the alien rulers enlrenelK'd 
in Indian soil. Wliat might have happened if Ncdaji and 
his Indian National Army had not fought the Briti.sh, could 
be left to the speculation of future historians. Suffice it to 
saj'^ that Netaji did wage India’s Second War of 
Independence, and hastened India’s Freedom bj al least 
ten yeans. 

The crisis was over in August 1947. Tlic British riders 
quit India, though allegiance to the British King contiiuied 
till January 1950, when India proclaimed herself a Sovereign 
Democratic Bepublic with a Constitution other own making. 

T was also a humble participant in the Indian Freedom 
Movement led by Netaji in East Asia in the years 1943 to 
1945 ; in fact, I had the exceptional good fortune to be very 
near him during the historic twenly-four months when 
Netaji toiled day and night to open and fight a Second 
Front against the British across India’s eastern border. 

Being an eye-witness to thi! manner in which Netaji 
faced that crisis in India's history, I have ventured t.o write 
this book in the lirm belief that it might be of some small 
service to the India of today—standing once again at the 
cro.ssroads of her Destiny, a.s she did ten years ago. 

Netaji’s life and achievements have a message for the 
Indians of today and for the generations of Indians yet 
unborn. More of this later. 

I flew to Bangkok in November 1940, fifteen months 
after the outbreak of World War IT, as Reutov’s Special 
Correspondeirt, to report on the gathering war clouds in Fjast 
Asia; Japan came into the World War on December 8, 
1941 ; I tried to escape to India but failed ; Rash Behari 
Bose, the veteran Indian Revolutionary and politicjal exile 
in Japan, launched the Indian Independence Movement and 
made Bangkok his Keadquartors in June 1942 ; M, Sivaram, 
the only Indian newspaper editor in Thailand for ten long 
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ycfiTs, threw uj) everything and enlisted under Rash Beluui’s 
bannej and dragged me also along with him ; the flead- 
qiiartcrs were shifted to Singapore in Mareli 1943, thirteen 
months after I he British surrender of Singapore to Ihe 
Japanese ; Nciaji Subhas Chandra Bose arrived in Singapore 
in July 1943 and assumed the leadership of the Independence 
Movement; the exquisite grace wilh which Rash Rehari 
Bose handed over Ihc leadership of the historie movement to 
Subhas Chandra Bose will remain one of the unforgettable 
ehapters in the history of India's struggle for Freedom. 

HASH BEHARl BOKE 

Whatever the merits or demerits of the way Rash 
Behai'L handled the Japanese, even his worst enemy had no 
reason to qircstion his burning love for India till the la.st 
breath ol' his life ; his only ambition till the last was to hry 
his tired hones on the soil of liberated India ; and, in spite 
of his frail health, the old n>an toiled to realise this dream, 
in the face of heavy odds, gloom and many a crisis. 

The old man rose to hi.s highe.sl st-ature in the eytts of 
all Indians in Ea.sl Asia at that momentous meeding of five 
thousand representative Indians at the Cathay Cinema Hall 
(Singapore) on the 41.h of July 1943, when he handed over the 
leadership of the INA and the IIL to Nctaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose in a spoiling and magnanimous speech. It was also 
Rash Bebari’s last public utterance. True to his word, he 
then clTaeed him.self in favour of Nctaji and was content to 
remain in the backgj-ound and to foUow Nct.aji as a true 
soldier. 

With naUu'al ea,se, ho rose high above potty-minded 
men, petty thoughts, petty jealousies, petty intrigues, and 
petty baek-bitings. 

When I first met him at a hotel in Bangkok in May 
1942, T did so under peculiar circumstances, X went to 
him with an amount of prejudice against him, and full of 
doubts and suspicions about Ms real intentions. He offered 
me a seat across the table. I sat down. He looked straight 
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into my eyes and, with a disarming smile, came straight to 
the point. 

“ Well, Mr. Ayer, I am told you have been Reuters 
Correspondent here till now. Now I want you to be our 
Correspondent.” (He meant, of cour.se, that I should become 
a publicity man for the Indian Independence MoveTnent). 
I failed to realise at that moment the great nnpoi't of that 
great man’s words. In my small mind, there was confusion 
—some little satisfaction that I was going to do some 
important work, and a great deal of doubt and fear about 
what it all really meant and where it would land me. But, 
thank God, this wretched state of my mind did not. last 
more than a few days. I met him almost every day and 
discussed the day’s news with him and sought his guidance 
on the line to adopt for the Independence League Broadcasts 
addressed to India. I successively became a fascinated 
listener, an ardent admirer and an unlo-the-last loyal man of 
Rash Eehari Bose. I owe a debt of gratitude to iuy fricnd» 
comrade and colleague in the Propaganda Ministry of the 
Provisional Government of Azad Hind, M. Sivaram, who has 
already established a reputation for himself in post-war 
India a,s an expert on Far Eastern Aft'airs. Sivaram coaxed, 
cajoled and literally dragged me to Rash Bchari much 
against my will. Not even a hundred Sivarams could have 
dragged me away from Rash Behari after that &st 
meeting. Rash Behari had a specially warm corner in 
his heart for Sivaram because, unlike me, Sivaram threw 
himself heart and soul into the movement from the, moment 
Rash Behari reached Bangkok. And tire old man being 
very human first and last, responded to this gallant gesture 
of Sivaram with a love and aheeiion which would bring out 
tears even in the eyes of brutes. And Sivaram, for his part, 
today carries the sacred memory of fJensai in the warmc.St 
corner of his heart, and sustains himself with ii, night and 
day, wherever he may be. 
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Rasli Bchari was Sensai (meaning “ teacher,” in 
Japanese) to all of ns, his Indian followers and adnuTcrs, 
and to most Japanese W'ho gave him this popular (itle. 

Free India must find time to remember her patriotic sons 
who spent Ihcir lives in exile in the hope that one day she 
may be free. Then Free India will perpetuate the memory 
of Rash Bchari Rose with a suitable s}^!!^)! which would 
express India’s gratitude to the Japanese nation for giving 
him a life-long asylum and ultimately a piece of her soil for 
his grave. His ashes must ])c brought to Free India and 
interred here with due solemnity; only then his sord asuII 
rest in peace ; only then India will have done her duty to 
herself. 

How Netaji fought for India’s Freedom from the day 
he took over the leadership from Rash Behari Bose (July Ith, 
3943) till the day of his fateful flight from Saigon (17 th August, 
194.'5), will take a volume 1o fill; it has already been 
written at various lengths by men of the INA and others in 
India. Therefore, for the purpose of this introduction, 
[ shall touch only on the outstanding aspects of Nctaji’s 
achievements in those twenty-four momentous months in 
tho history of India’s struggle for freedom. 

He revitalised the independerree Movement in East Asia 
by ui iiying the Indians numbering nearly three million, under 
the banner of the IIL ; he llion gave them the slogan of 
“ Chalo Delhi ” (On to Delhi) which fired their imagination, 
and called for Total Molalisation to make that .slogan a 
reality; he proclaimed to the world the formation of the 
Indian National Army, and organised an array of Indian 
women also and na,mcd it the Rani of Jhansi Regiment after 
tho illu.strious Rani laixinihai of Jhansi %vho drew the sword 
against the British rulers of India in India’s First War of 
Indopetulcncc in 3857; he then established the Provisional 
Gov(!i'mnciil of Azad Hind (the first in India’s history for 
two cenlnrios); this Government was accorded recognition 
hy nine world Powers, including Japan, Germany and Italy ; 
h(' hoisted Llie Flag of Free India on Indian territory in the 
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Andaman and Nicoban Islands and renamed tlicin Shahoed 
(Marlyr) and Swaraj (Independence) Islands; he esiablishod 
radio .stations of the Provi.si(>ual Govemmeni. in Purina, 
Thailand, Malaya, Indo-Cliina and Japan from which he 
broadcast direct to his countrymen at home; he shift,ed In.s 
headquarters to Rangoon, and, from there led the INA to 
the Burma-India border and np to the gates of Iniphal and 
Kohima (Assam). He came within an ace of driving the 
British Power out of Bengal and Assam r then came reversc.s, 
and retreat; but, less than .six months later, when the 
historic INA Court-Martial in the Red Fort in Delhi bt'gan 
unfolding this Saga day after day, all India went mad witli 
joy and the RIN rose in mutiny against the British ; 1 ha ( 
dealt i.he last blow at British rule in India. 

Netaji is not in our mid.st today; but, the dream of 
freedom is today a reality, and Netaji aird his TNA nxadt; 
their own humble contribution towards the fiiliihnent of the 
dream. 

This book is by no means a history of tlic INA, nor is 
it anything like a biography of Netaji Sublitis Chimdra 
Bose ; I am afraid the task of compiling two sncli, ].)ublicafcions 
will have to be undertaken by person,s more compcteid: and 
more fortunate than T. 

When I reached Japan after her surrender to America 
in August 1916 and sat on a bench under tlic tall trw's in 
the Omiya Park (Tokyo), day after day, with the Bible in 
hand, I read and re-read The Acts. I prayed for the sirength 
of Peter and I prayed for an opportunity to bear humble 
and truthful te.stimony to Nctaji’s rairaeulous achievements. 
My prayer was duly ansAvered. I was flown from I'okyo to 
Delhi in three and a half days, and I gave evidence in the Red 
Fort Trial. 

Since the fulfilment of my prayer of Omiya Park, 1 
have wi,sbed to give a pen-picture of Netaji a.s T saw him 
shine ir all his resplendent glory in East Asia. I wanted it 
to be a purely personal tribute from a di.sciplc to hi.s 
Master. 
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This offering of' mine ai NcLaji’s feet may have many 
defects, judged by ordinary standards, but I crave the 
reader’s bidtdgcncc, because it is nothing more than an 
oirtpouring of my heart and soul. I only rrish to be ; Unto 
him, a witness. 

I must frankly confess that I have two secondary 
motives also in writing this book. One is to rouse the 
conscience of the nation over the tragic plight of the tens 
of thousiuids of men who were ready to throw away their 
lives any moment on the bloodstained road from Singapore 
to Delhi. It was not their fault that they did not die 
with “ CJmlo Delhi ” on their lips ; they are alive and in 
misery even long after the Tricolour has been hoisted on the 
Viceroy’s House and even after Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has 
hoisted the National Flag on the Red Fort and reviewed 
Free India’s Army inside the Red X’ort—the twin dreams 
of the IN A wherr it marched on to Irnphai and Kohima and 
stood on the soil of India ; those battlefields arc red with tlie 
blood of INA martyrs. 

TTk; other motive is to sec that the National Government 
arranges for the bringing of the ashes of Netaji Sublms 
Chmidra Bose from T'(dcyo with due ceremony and solemnity 
and then consult thci country as to what should be done to 
pay our last respects atrd perpetuate the memory of Netaji 
in or near the Red Foi'L. 

Negotiations must be started as early as possible to buy 
for the uaLion the house where Netaji lived in Rangoon from 
January 194'1 to A]jril 1945 and carried on India’s War of 
Independence. The house is small and will not cost the 
Indian tax payer a prohibitive amount. 

* Then there is another task of the nimost sanctity but 
file time is not yet ripe to fulfil it-"thc rc-^erection of the 
Mcniorial to the Shahecds (martyrs) of the Azad Hind Fouj 
(INA) on the foreshore in Singapoi*e. Netaji laid the founda¬ 
tion of this memorial on July 8,1945, and, by heroic efi’orts, 
Colonel Straccy ptrt up the memorial ip an incredibly short 
time after Japan’s surrender. Almost the first thing the 
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British did on landing in Mnlaya in September was to 
demolish this sacred edifice, a piece of vandalism without 
parallel in international warfare. 

India will have to wait until the British quit Singapore 
and then request the permission of Independent Malaya to 
re-erect the memorial; otherwise, wc mnst try and obtain 
the consent of the British to undo the wrong they liave done 
to onr dead. 

That India’s army of lib'ration is still wandering in llie 
wilderness rellcets no eredit on the new'y-born Bepnhlie ol 
India. Netaji and the INA may also claim to have made' 
some contribution to the achievement of India’s indcpcuck'nee. 

Then why penalise the INA so heavily by keeping it as 
a body out of India’s Army, to which they belonged when 
they were sent to East Asia in 1940-41 by the then British 
rulers of India ? Is it because less than a liandfu! of senior 
officers of the INA talked or acted indiscreetly at some time 
or other ? But, that can be no excuse at, all for th(; gi-avt* 
injustice done to thousands of men who have not said a 
word or done an act that is objectionable in any way. 

This blot on Free India’s cscuteheon has got to be 
removed without further delay. 

Writing in the HaHjan of April 14, 194(), Mahatma, 
Gandhi said: 

“ Though the INA failed in their immediate objective 
they have a lot to their credit of which they might wc'll be 
proud. Greatest among these was to gather together 
under one banner men from all religions and races of India 
and to infuse into them the spirit of solidarity and oneness 
to the utter exclusion of all communal or pai’ 0 (;hlal .sentiment,. 
It is an example which we should all emulate." 

Is it, in any event, far too late to reinstate th(!se brave 
soldiers of Freedom in Free India’s Army because of the 
lapse of five years ? Thu fault is not of the soldiers at all. 
So others jnnsfc make amends. The least that the fiuthorities 
might do now is to make a frank adn\ission of their initial 
error and give a token compensation in addition to paying 
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tfie ai'i’cars of Lhc soldiers’ hard-earned pay nr allowances. 
If, for ]jiirely liiuincial reasons, they could not find even this 
small amouul, let the authorities say so, and the soldiers 
would gladly announce their willingness to forgo nil their 
dues and die of starvation, if uoccssai’y, for the sake of the 
nation. 

By the way, whj' did the aidliorities not make a real 
effort to reinstate the INA right at the beoinning ? T have 
heard it suggested that at that lime some Seuioi' Oflieers of 
the Indiau Army strenuously opposed the idea, and took up 
an attitude that was lumcrving. I do not wish to comment 
on this as it would not be in the public interest to do so. 
1 only wi.sh the authorities had taken a firm stand and done 
what they considered fair and just. 

There is one other aspect of this crying injustice. It 
is an injustice done to India herself. She could ill-aCf'ord 
b) lose llic services of all the INA officers for the fault of less 
than a handful. The majority of the oflieers have a right 
to be buck in the Amiy ivhicb is the only place where they 
will lit ill. And, as for outstanding figures among them, 
I would only mention Shah Nawaz, Sahgal, Dhillou, Rathuri, 
IVlehcr lias, Mahboob Ahmed, Giil'/ara Singh, Thakiir Singh 
and Britham Singh. I know these odicers very intimately. 
It is India's speeial niisrortunc that she has been deprived of 
the services of tliesc heroes for no fault of their oAn. 

d’ake Shah Nawaz, for instance. There are ftiw among 
I he INA officers in India who could claim to lie a nearer 
a.pproach to Netaji than Shah Naivaz, with his indoniliable 
courage, intense love for India, and uneomplaining sacriliee, 
I am told that he is scraichiug some land on u farm near 
Delhi as t;he only honourable occupation for himself for the 
time lieing. Mark my words: watch Shah Nawaz! He 
will he a great leader in India one day. Brave patriots and 
military leaders like him are born and not made by mere 
training in llohra, Dun or Sandhurst. By his transparent 
sincerity, licry patriotism and Siibhasian courage, Shah, 
Nawaz will one day cliaHu the millions in India into doing 
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his biddinii'. I know that he himself wislu's to he left ulime 
in his ohscverity and forffotteii; but that is a dinVrent tuatler 
and there are reasons for his wish. I do not propose to ft'o 
into Lliem for the Lime heinj)'. 

Sahgal might have been anything in Free India’s Artny 
but he slrould not have been compelled by eircuinslances to 
become a small cog in the big wheel of Srivastava’s Miil.s in 
Kanpur (tliongh nil credit to .Sir .T. P. for olfering Saligal 
a billet without the expectation of aaythiiig in rctui'ii except 
his money’s Avorth in daily work). “ Prom ” Sahgal is a 
precocious yoimcster who rvas truly Nth-a ji’s right-hand man 
on the organisational and adroinistrative, side of the INA. 
What a waste of military genins on mill labour and routine V 

Here I must say a special word about Major General 
J. K. llhonsle, Chief of Staff, INA. lie did not go to ihe 
lighting front, it Ls true, and he was a victim of misimder- 
standing on this score. It was a matter of deep conviction 
with him that as Chief of Staff he could be a hundred times 
more useful to the Army and to the; cause if Iici was at 
Singapore or at any rate in Rangoon than if he Avent to one 
of the flghling fronts and got stuck there. Whenever he 
dili'crctl from Netaji he told him .so, and very bluntly hx). 
Nctaji Avas more pAi/r/ded than annoyed or angc'ved. Ijliomsle 
Iras a reputation as a first rate organiser inrd tactician. He 
ought to be sorneAvhere high up in the Airny I!cadc|uartcrs 
today instead of wasting his talent on refugee camps in 
Bombay State, AAdrcre he is undoubtedly rendering yeoman 
service. More than bo, India is the loser. There can he no 
valid reason for keeping him out of Free India’s Army. Not 
even the old Indian Army prisoners of war from blast Asia 
have any tiring to say against him. 

All talk of illwili of a small section of the Indiair Aimry 
officers was lirsb engineered by Lord Wavell, Lord Mount- 
batten and Sir Claude Auchiulock as air insidious pioeo of 
propaganda against the INA a.s a whole, and some of our 
front-rank leaders who came into frequent and intimate 
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coiitacl with Ihiw Eritiwli trio because of the Cabinet T\lission’s 
presence in Belhi unfortunately swallowed the propaganda. 

I am under no illusions. A front-rank Indian leader is 
quoted as having remarked : “ Well, the INA oflieers aird 
men are not all of them heroes.’’ I agree with him, l)ut no 
responsible INA officer or man made that claim either. I 
have myself heard that some INA officers, after their capture 
and during detention, behaved or talked in a manner 
imworLliy of a soldier. I say by all means ignore all such 
officers and those few who talked or behaved in an objeetion- 
ablc vmy after Llieir release from the Red Fort and Kabul 
lines. Still, justice ought not to have been arbitrarily denied 
to the other officers and to the thousands of the rank and 
file who even today bear an unblemished record and of whom 
any country woidd be proud. 

Am I being told that apart from the misdemeanour of 
some otlk'ers in India, there arc some reported to be fighfing 
on the side of Pakistan against us ? This is a very un- 
s])orting taunt; it is a hit below the belt. I vej^ly by asking 
the (piestion : Who created Pakistan ? Not the INA, 
anyway. Tliese INA officers found themselves the subjects 
of a Slate whi<>h had been created whether they wi.shcd it 
or not. And the convemtion of the INA held in Kanpur 
officially enjoiried upon the INA nationals of Pakistan to 
be loyal subjects of their State. There was no oilier 
honourable conrse before the convention. 1 ask, further, 
what of those who did not wish to leave us and go to their 
homes in Pakistan ? I know of at least one such gem of an 
officer, and we drove him into the arms of Pakistan. There 
is one other officer who would he an ornament to any army 
in the woi’ld who i.s still with us, whose family is still in 
'Pakisl:an, and whose life is not worth a minute’s purchase if 
he is not on the alert on the jram occasions he visits Pakistan. 
I hope and trust that we have heard the last of this unfair 
taunt about some officers having “gone over" to Pakistan. 
We created the State of Palvistiin and presented it with 
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ready-made snbjeeLs out of the reservoir of India’s 
population. 

As for Nctaji’s ashes and a memorial Lo him, not a day 
should be loiit now in piannmfv and netiiiR- on the plan. 

I revert to the main objective of this book for a inoinent, 
that is, my bearing witness unto my beloved Leader Nelaji. 
I profoundly hope that the youth of thc^ eountry will read 
my humble effort with interest and aspire to model their 
lives on Netaji’s. If I have failed to imprc'ss the youth of 
India adequately with the many-sided greatiK'Ss of Netaji, 
the fault is entirely mine. Let me only hope that a more 
capable disci}ile will come forward in time to undertake the 
task. 

At any rate, I set out lo give the youth of India glimpse's 
of Netaji’s outstanding personality, courage, 0])thnisni, 
daring statesmanship and spiritual prc-eniinonee. 1 hiu'i' 
heard Netaji described by some of his earlier associates as a 
striking combination of the qualities ol‘ Alcbar, Shivttji and 
Vivekananda. Well, that is only an understatement of the 
real truth as we saw it in East Asia. 

It is a thousand pities that we have not tried to derive 
I'nll advantage from invoking the name of Netaji and 
emulating him in tackling the many difficult problems that 
face the country. He found a way out of every diffienUy 
that confronted him in East Asia. He won the undivitled 
loyalty and matchless devotion of a whole army and nearly 
three million civilians scattered over the eight countries 
extending from the Indian ocean in the West to the Pacific 
in the East, namely, Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Indonc.siii, 
Indo-China, Philippines, China and Japan. Iii spite of 
disappointments, reverses, and catastrophes, Indians in 
East Asia followed Netaji to a man and rose to still greater 
heights of sacrifices even when they knew that defeat stared 
them in the face. It is worth while to find out tliis secret of 
Netaji and use it to solve our acute problems of today. The 
will has to be there : a way can be found. 
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I'ei'hups his hiiagiinative and during tediuiquc. for 
instance, might have simfled onl blui'k-inarketiag and 
hoarding in six months’ time, and i)reventcd their running 
thi'ough our nation like a canker; perhaps, in his own. 
iTiimitable way, he might have put up a TSIaLion;il Front the 
moment wc became free by roping in all the diverse elements 
in the country—but on one condition lhat they acknowledged 
the unquestioned supremacy of the natiotial interest in the 
broadest sense of the Urrn. laibourers, agriculturists, the 
middle and upper classes might have pledged themselves to 
follow him on the difficult path ultimateiy leading to peace 
and ]3lenty ; he might have inspired the entire natioii to work, 
work nnd work without a murmur and without a selfish 
thought for al. least five or six years before they looked for 
any eomCort, ease, or luxury. 

Ain I day-dreaming? No, not at all. 1 underrafe 
Nelaji when I say he “ might have.” I know be^/ond the 
shadow of a doubt that he positivch/ would hem done those 
things were he alive today. 

Fur Ijo it from me to indulge in any invidious com¬ 
parisons. I am not inU'rested in them. My hcaii bleeds 
at the sight I see all around me. As long as India lives, 
what matters it if individuals die; but who lives if India 
<lics ? 

The ooimlry is far greater than all its illustrious sons 
like Gandhi, Vallabhbhai, Siibhas and Jawahar put together. 
'I’he existence and well-being of the eounUy as a whole must 
not bo lost sight of in a will-o’-the-wisp comparison of 
pevsot'alitics, however great they may he in themselves. 

If Netaji’s spirit could serve India today it must be 
invoked without a moment’s delay and without any 
considerations which could inllucucc only smaller minds. 

I know Lhat wiseacres will shake their heads, and, with 
a knowing wink, mutter to themselves, “ Ah. the elections 
arc coming.” But I may remind them that elections can 
only change the government of the day; they can never 
change the fundamental attitude and outlook of a 'whole 
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nation. So, I am trying to sec I'ar iK-yond the next, elr«;tion.s 
and those to follow tliein once every li\e years. Al'Ler all, 
I also rcmcmlicr the eleetious of February lOtG; I am not 
in the least bitter that anybody forgot iNei;\ji’,s name soon 
after those elections ; I am oisly sad beyond woi'ds, for the 
sake of the nation. 

The hands that control the locks of the darn, mu.st 
willingly and handsomely epen the (loodgates of the spirit 
of Suhhas and let it submerge all the scrubby aircl da,ugerous 
undergrowth of dissension, disunity, jealousy, si'ctional 
selfishness, confict, greed and mass diseonUait. 'I'hese 
will be uprooted and washed out into the va.st ocean of 
oblivion in no time; only the beautiful llorvo’ and fruit- 
bearing trees and stalely palms of patriotism, unity, faith, 
samliee, national discipline, and the will l,o ?iaHonal zvcll- 
being will survive and take sustenance from the thick sill, 
of the .spirit of Snbha.s left by the flood.s in thcii' tmil. 'rinj 
hands .should trot tremble at the thought of opening the 
floodgate,s and delay the act. 

Else we might have the moytilication of seeing tlic 
withering area of frusti’atiou cxpanrling .sicaidily nutij it 
became a desert of despair and ultima to disruption. I am 
not fi pessimist; 1 only wish to be a realist. 

NETAJ] AND MySED)'' 

I worship Netaji. To me, he is Judia’.s savioiu-; and, 
alive or dead, he will tenderly watch over the wcU-bting and 
happiness of Free India ; he achieved in tw'o brief years ^vliat 
wamld have talcen any other mortal easily two decades or 
more to achieve; he brought to bear on his task a super¬ 
human abundance of energy, concentration, enthusiasm and 
bravery with the sole aim of delivering India from bondage 
in a matter of months. 

In my' own mind, I have no doubt as to the verdict 
that the historians of the future wall pronounce, and that will 
be t “ This man of destiny hastened India’s freedom by 
at lea.st ten 5 '^cars.” 
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Ncfcaji was, kind to me jiersoiiully thmufrliout ; 1 have 
been saying to myself emdely that he thrust “ grealiu'ss ” 
on me ; he di<! this from the beginning till the end ; literally, 
he showen-ed rare honours oii me ; when he landed in Sijrgapore 
on July ‘2, 19‘li3 I was the first Indian to greet him ; (I had 
met him last in l^ndia some time in 1940 at the house of his 
Bombay host, Nathalal Parikh, at Jyoti Sadan, Marine 
Drive, now named Netaji Siibhas Boad, following a resolution 
of the Bombay Munieipal Corporation sponsored by Nathalal); 
when I met Subhas Babu after a break of three years at the 
Samhawang aerodrome (Singapore) I vcnlnrcd to embrace 
him ; he gave me a warm hug in return. Since that day, he 
had marked me out for a lai'gc measure of his eonfidctioe; 
I felt overwhelmed by this kindness and I was not at all sure 
whether 1 deserved cvc.n a fraction of it all; Ix'fore he arrived 
in Singapore to assume tin' leadership of the movement, J 
was Sccretar}’ of the I’ublieityj Press and Propaganda 
Department of the Indian Independence Movement, and 
Director of the III/ Broadcasting Station, Singapore;. 

1 was the tir.st and She only League worker wdrom he 
invited to dimior on the day of his arrival. After dinner, 
he took mo upstairs and we wear about to scLllc down to a 
quiet chat ou the political situation in India and in East 
Asia, but it was interrupted by the aimouneenumt of some 
visitors’ arrival. 

EVom then on, lit‘ singled me out lor cxjji'essious of 
personal eonfidenee ; nearly every day he w'ould ask me to 
go up to the bungalow for a ebat at Jl p.m. Wlienever the 
telc}jhonc rang at our Mess round about 9 p.m. my colleagues 
used to Say in a banter ; Your 'll o’clock invitation is coming 1 

lie made me Minister of Propaganda, in addition to 
other offices I was already holding. 

After the Headquarters shifted to Rangoon, he wanted 
me to feel that my .shouldens were broad enough to take on 
quite a few more offiecs. In all humility and sincerity I 
pointed oitt to him my j)hy.sical and intellectual limitations. 
But he brushed it all .aside and .said simply .* “ Off, you 
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needn’t ha\a’ tu be an expert on cveryl liin<> ; exercise yonv 
coTnrnonscuse and steer clear of pitt.iUs ; then yon will luid 
you can do much move tlinn you iuiaenie now,” fieeansi' 
of so niiuiy nniior IIL and iNA oHieei's niovm|i to 
(he trout in February and March lOll, and because of 
himself shiftino his Headquarters 1o nearer lire Ihinna-lndia 
front, he asked me to take up a wliolc chain of lukhlional 
offices. All I could do thou was lo olTer a silmit and solemn 
prayer to God every day that 1 may not lei Ncdaji down 
very badly- I was convinced lhat some liitle leltnijn down 
was inevitable because of the crushing burdens wdiieii he 
plae^'d on mo and which 1 aceepLed often under jirotesi Iml 
with a promise that 1 would try my best. 

In addition to being Secretary, Press. Piiblieily and 
Propaganda Department, IIL, and Minister of Propiignuda 
of the Provisional Government of A’/ad Hind, be asked mi* 
to be Ihe Finance Secretary, HL; Chairman, Nalioiial 
Bank of Azad Hind; Senior Vicc-Presidenl, 111^ in Fast 
Asia; Representative of the Provisional Govermni'ut ol’ 
Azad Hind during' Netaji’s absence from Rangoon ; Oilieer 
to supervise the Rani of Jhansi Reghnetd Camp on his 
behalf; officer in charge of Nctaji’s household ; IVIemher of 
the War Council of the Provi.siona] Guvenmieni of Axad 
Hind and, finally, Chairman of tin* Netiqi Fund Counnittee. 

IMr. N. Raghavau (now Indian Ambassador in Switzerland) 
is a very understanding friend; soon after he arrived in 
Rangoon in May 11)14 and took over Itie Fiuauec Miui.slej'ship, 
and Mr. B. K. Jlas relieved me of Fnumee Seerel ary ship, 
Raghavau said to nio in joke : “ in the midst of your multi- 
farious activitie,s, it is a wonder Lhat you dicin’I reduce the 
Provisional Govenimeut of Azacl Hind and the jA-ague to 
bankruptcy ! ” 

On top of all these various offices I had been asked to 
hold, I inid been staying with N'etaji in his bungalow for well 
over a year, in my capacity of Acting Secretary hi the 
Provi,sioual Government of Azad Hind : (Nefnji was a stickler 
for “correctness” in everything; so. he wanted nic only in 
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lay (japacity oC Sccrciary Lo Lhe Provisional Goveraaiciifc of 
/V/iicl Hind ho stay with him and help hita with his work as 
Head of bhe State and Pi'emier of the Provisional Government, 
f)!’ Azad Hind). On more than one occasion, in his capacity 
of Foreign Mini,s'ter, he sent important personal messages 
through me Lo the Premier and Foreign Minister of Burma, 
as also to the Japanese Embassy. My per.soual contact 
with Netaji in one or the other of m 3 ' various capacities, 
daily giew closer and closer. 

Eiit I am quite sure that I never took undue advantage 
(.>!' my position ; on the contrary, I took care not to go nea,rcr 
Netaji tlian absolutely necessary. T never went to him 
luile.ss r wa.s ealied or unless I had important official business 
with him ; a,s a tnatter of fact, I showed him all the re.spcct 
due tf) him as HcaJ of the State wliclhcr in the Drawing 
Room at a coni'orence; iir the Dining Room, sitting 
immediately t,o his left; pla 3 dng badminton with him; 
having a light after-dinner chat with him .all alone on the 
open terrace above the porch; or taking some urgent 
instructions Lo be sent to IIL Headquarters or INA 
Supreme Command, which he would .slowly dictate, sitting 
on a chair in his b(;droom stripped to the waist, and with 
only a small 'rnrkish lowel I'oiind his waist. If, of course, 
lie cracked fi joke or said something witty, then I. would 
also talk freely, laugh, and indulge in lighter vein. One 
nigld; a 1 , dinm'r, in the presence of a large comjiany, he 
tunii;d 1.0 me iiiul asked me a very niischievcus qiie.sbion. 
(It must b(‘ remenibcred that his baldness and mine were 
very prononneed). “ What do 3 'ou think of bald men trying 
to covc'r their baldness by brushing a few strands oJ' surviving 
hair iVoru temjile K, temple across the top of their heads ? ” 

I was sitting imniediately to his left. He looked me Ml in 
the fac.e and a.sked (he qiitrstion with perfeeP ease and a 
broad smilce J’Ik' whole company round the table sat up 
and turned in my direction. 

I replied : “ Sir, that is the one thing I loathe; it i,s 
ehf;aJiug and downright hypocrisy; a man with an egg-bald 
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head looks honest, and dignilk-d when he shows the baldness 
as it is ; buL to snatch a lew strands of hair I'rmn around 
one’s temple and to drag them over the lop of the head and 
pat them down there with something sticky or other is an 
effort that may perhaps evoke sympathy, but not the 
slightest admiration of friends or foes. Why, then, create 
this artificial appearance of hair which simi)ly doesn’t 
exist ? ” 

Tie laughed his agreement; st) did the guests at the 
table. . . . 

Now to return to this book. 

1 started writing it in March 1!>47. i am trying io 
complete it five years after the Red f’ort ti’ials, and Ihroe 
years after I began writing. Domestic circumstances w'cre 
primarily responsible for this delay. Rut I mii.sl iidmit 
I was also not in a groat hurry myself. Now J have looked 
at Nctaji against the background of Lliese live eventful 
years. In 194.5 Or 1940 I would not ha vc had this adviinlage. 
The far-reaching events of the pa.st live yi'ars ---August 15 
(1947), Partition, the holocaust, millions on tin* move, I he 
assassination of Mahatma Gandhi, the transition from 
Dominion Status to Sovereign Democratic! Republic, the 
social and economic upsets and adjustments, Tndiii’s full- 
fledged membership of the Councils of World Nations, ilu^ 
uneasy and disturbed relations with Pakislan, the read,ions 
of the people to the attainment of freedom, the pa.SHing of 
Sardar Patel—I have watched this cavalcade of events and 
my outlook on men and affairs is mellowed by experiences, 
pleasant and unpleasant, heartening and depressing. The 
intervening five years have been very valuable to me in 
getting this book cast in the right perspective, in any 
case, 1 did not wish it be a mere lifeless nai'ration which 
sounded like something distant and unrelated to the realities 
of present day India. I will have taken Netaji’s name in vain, 
if thi,s book is to be a mere recital of a piece of forgoti(*n 
history, useful for refreshing one’s memory of sonK!thing 
that happened .sometime ago, hut of not much use in tins 
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(■.oiitexL ul' I,he preseivl; or Llio future. Laljouruig under many 
handicaps, I al limes wondcTcd whether T would ever bo 
able to hnish writing and publish it. 1 am grateful to my 
wife, who, like “ Balan ” (P. B. Nair), wciiL on goading me 
lately to complete the task ; to N. S. in Kirkcc (in Fc'bruary, 
1948) and to Vinayak, rny INA comrade in Sluvajinagar 
(in August, 19150) for giving me a quiet corner and all faeilities 
to do my writing ; to Shri Rao and Shri Pohekar, the idealistic 
“twins” of the United Asia fame, for sparing so much of 
their valuable^ time and encouraging me to go ahead with 
the work; to Sivaram for editing the manuscript; and last 
but not least to (he publishers for doing ail they eouiet to 
see that this book came out with the miuin)um delay. 


20, Naoin Mahal. 
CnuRcnfiATH, Bombay, 
21st October, 1951. 


S. A. A.Yi'n{. 
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ME MORA BLE MILESTONES 

N fyj'AJI’S Historic Road to Delhi and India’s (Vectloin, 
from Calcutta and hondafic, ran throufrli Peshawar 
(January, 1941). Kabul, Moscow, Berlin (March, 1941). 
SuimiLra (June, 194.‘5), Penang, Tokyo, Singapore (July, lORl), 
Rangoon (January, 1944), Mayuiyo, Kalcwa, Ruugoon (April, 
(1945), Bangkok, Singapore (August, 1945), Bangkok, Saigon 
and Taihoku in Formosa where he died on 18th Angusl. 
194.5, in a plane crash and never reached Df‘lhi, His IN,\. 
however, reached Delhi, not as victors but as prisoners of 
war. 

Her(' are the inilestones on tlial Road to Delhi, tlit' road 
of blood, sweat, toil and tears, ultiniatdy leading llirough 
the Red Fort trials (November, 1945), and the RIN Mutiny 
(February, 1946) to India’s indepeudenee (15Lh August, 
1947) and Sovei’cign DemoeraLie llepublie of [lulia (Ldtlh 
January, 1950). 

NETAJrS DIARY IN EAST ASIA—fMPOKTANT 

DATES 

Arrived in Singapore . 2 - 7-1 hid 

A.ssumed Leadership of Indian Independence 

Movement in Easl A.sia. 4-7-1943 

Assumed Supreme Command of INA . 25-8-1913 

Provisional Government of Azad Hind proclaimed 21"10-194;i 

Rani of Jhansi Regiment formed ... . 22-10-1943 

Left for Tokyo .' .,.28-10-1943 

Received Cession of Andamans and Nicobar 

.. 

r latti'r half 

Returned to Singapore aird flew to Andamans J of 

[ Deecniber 
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Ijandcd in Aiidtimans ... ... ... ...31-12-1948 

Shilled IleadqnarUTf. lo Burma ... ... ... fi-1-19-14 

TIMA on Arakan froiit, iirst shot fired ... ... 4-2-1944 

IN7\. crossed frontier and stood on Indian soil ... 18-3-1944 
Netaji’s first Proclamation to people of India ... 21 -3-1944 
Opened National Bank of Azad Hind in Rangoon 5-4-1944 

Netaji Week.4-7 1.0 10-M9I4 

Provisional Government’s First Anniversary ... 18-10- 1o 



24-10-1944 

Left for Tokyo . 

. 25-10-194.4 

Netaji .layanti (Birthday Celebrations 

in 

Rangoon) ... 

... 28-1 to 29-1-1945 

Retreat from Rangoon . 

. 24-4-1945 

Arrival in Bangkok. 

.14-.5-1945 

Left Bangkok for Singapore 

. 18-6-1945 

T.efl Singapore for Serambau 

. 25-7-1945 

Left S('raTnbau for Singapore 

. 12-8-1945 

Left Singapore . 

.16-8-1945 

Left Bangkok . 

.17-8-1945 

ficfl Saigon. 

(5-15 p.in.) 17-8-1945 

Arrived in I’ouruine (Indo-China) 

(Evening) 17-8-1946 

l-el't Touraine . 

(Morning) 18-8-1945 

Arrived in Taihoku ... 

(2-0 p.m.) 18-8-1945 

lal't Taihokn.. . 

(2-35 p.m.) 18-8-1945 

Crashed .. . 

(2-38 p.m.) 1S-8-T945 

Admit ted in Hospiial . 

(3-0 p.m.) lS-8-1945 

Kxpired . . 

(9-0 p.m.) 18-8-1945 
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CHAPTER I 


A DREAM BECOMES A REALITY 

T he decisive phase oi' India’s struggle for independence 
may be said to have begun with the dramatic escape of 
Subhas Bose from the closely-drawn net of the British 
secret service in India in January, 1941, and his sensational 
arrival in Germany two months lateJ-. How the intrepid 
Subhas made his way from Calcutta to Peshawar, Kabul, 
Moscow and Berlin has been narrated in graphic detail by 
IJttara Chand who secretly played host to Subhas in Kabul 
for one and a half months. 

This astounding escape was according to plan ; and but 
for this escape, all his other major plans would have come 
to nought; there would have been no INA. from East Asia, 
no battle of Imphal, no Red Fort trial, no RiN Mutiny, no 
demoralisation in Whitehall, no Cabinet Mission, and no 
3 5th August, 1947 (even though with the disastrous partition), 
and, oi' course, no Republic of India on 26th January, 1950. 

Even the stoutest Opponents of Subhas would not deny 
the fact that the end of World War II, which Britain won 
as a junior partner of America, found the Congress and its 
leadership inside India in a mood of de.spondency for the 
moment. 

What was the political situation in India a year or so 
before the escape of Subhas ? 

Elected President of the Indian National Congress for 
the second successive year against all precedents and against 
the express wish of Miihatmq, Gandhi wHo sponsored Pattahhi 
Sitaramayya, Subhas was too ill to participate fully in the 
proceedings of the session at Tripuri in March, 1939. Ne,ver- 
theless, with prophetic foresight he warned his countrymen' 
that World War II would break- out in six months’ time; 
the Congress should therefore give a six months' ultimatum ^ 
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to Britain to i^ive India complete independence ; if Britain 
rejected the ultimatum then a country-wide fight must bo 
launched to achieve that objective. 

This advice was not acceptable to the Right Wing 
leadership in the Congress High Command. Sublias resigned 
his presidentship and made himself free to iuobilisc the entire 
nation for a revolutionary programme as soon as World 
War II actually broke out, in September, 1939, exactly as he 
had predicted. 

He was too dangerous a revolutionary for the Brilislx 
to allow him freedom of speech or action. So it was that the 
British Government threw him into prison, in July, 1910, to 
ensure that the British war-effort in India would not be 
short-circuited by this revolutionary patriot, I 

Subhas had been waiting for World War II as the chanoc 
of his lifetime, to enlist the aid of Britain’s enemif;s and to 
bring armed assistance from abroad to supplement the 
unarmed struggle of Indians at home. This foreign aid was 
out of the question unless Subhas himself could personally 
contact the Powers ranged against Britain. But he found 
himself a helpless prisoner in a British jail inside India. 
One day in December 1940, he took the momentous tlcuiision 
to go on a hunger-strike against his detention. He threatened 
to die in jail if he was not released at once. The British did 
not want his death on their hands. They released him, hut 
kept the strictest surveillance over his movements. All the 
same, he escaped their vigilance and reached Berlin in March, 
1941. 

Now he launched his stupendous task of mobilising 
armed assistance for India’s unarmed freedom fighters with 
the help of Germany, Suffice it to say that he succeeded 
in organising a Free India Army (INA) in Europe out of the 
Indian soldiers taken by the British to the European war 
theatres to fight their battles. Enthusiasm ran high among 
those Indian soldiers of freedom on German soil. The 
transport of the INA from Europe to the western borders of 
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India to fight the British on Indian soil was, however, 
a formidable problem. If the INA in Europe could not 
immediately attack the British in India, it had the satis¬ 
faction of giving battle to India’s rulers on war fronts 
thousands of miles away from home. 

Meanwhile, the war broke out in East Asia in December, 
1941. Japan smashed her way to Java, Malaya and Burma 
right up to the eastern frontier of India in less than six 
months. Rash Behari Bose, the veteran Indian revolutionary 
exile in Japan, set about organising the Indian Independence 
League throughout East Asia. Under his presidentship 
representatives of Indians in East Asia, including the Indian 
Army whom the British had abandoned in Singapore, met 
in a conference in Bangkok. Important among its decisions 
were first, to organise an Indian National Army in East 
Asia to fight for India’s independence with the aid of Japan ; 
secondly, to invite Subhas Chandra Bose to come to East 
Asia from Germany and lead the INA in the Second War of 
India’s Independence. The first, in 1857, dubbed by the 
British as the Sepoy Mutiny, had failed. 

After ninety day.s of perilous adventure in a submarine, 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, leader of Free Indians and 
the INA in Europe, reached Sumatra and Penang safe and 
then flew on to Japan where he arrived in early June, 1943. 
He spent about three weeks there, holding important con¬ 
ferences with the Japanese Premier Tojo, and the Chief of 
Staff, Field Marshal Sugiyama, meeting the Japanese press, 
and making broadcasts from Tokyo to Indians in East Asia 
and in India. 

The first public announcement of the dramatic arrival 
of Netaji Bose in Tokyo all the way from Berlin caused a 
wave of jubilation among Indians throughout East Asia, 
Overnight the atmosphere was electrified. Thp INA and 
the Indian Independence Movement suddenly assumed far 
grater importance in the eyes of all. The incredible had 
happened; the dynamic revolulionary Subhas had actually 
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arrived in East Asia to lead the Indian Freedom Movement. 
Soon he ivould be battering the eastern gates of the British 
citadel in India. 

What a miracle in India’s history ! The joy of Indians 
in East Asia knew no bounds. There was no doubt in the 
mind of any intelligent Indian about the ultimate outcome 
of this effort of Indians abroad to supjilement the heroic 
struggle of their brothers and sisters at home for the 
liberation of their motherland. 



CHAPTER II 


EPIC IN EAST ASIA 

B efore he reached East Asia to head the Indian 
Independence Movement, Netajx had, in his own mind, 
worked out a clear-cut, though tentative plan, while he was 
still in Berlin. The outline was very definitely drawn, only 
the details might have to be altered somewhat, here and 
there. 

On arrival in Tokyo he reached a general agreement 
with Premier Tojo for unstinted aid in matters where Indians 
could not help themselves but must, in the prevailing war¬ 
time conditions, take help from the Japanese Government. 

He arrived by plane in Singapore on the 2nd of Jidy, 
1943. 

On the 4th of July, before a gathering of five thousand 
Indians representing the community throughout East A.sia, 
he took over the onerous office of President of the Indian 
Independence League in East A.sia, 

The next day, on the spacious maidan opposite the 
famous Town Hall of Singapore, Netaji reviewed the Indian 
National Army and took the salute at a March Past. Thus 
he officially took over the Command of the INA in East Asia. 

The following day (July G) the Japanese Premier Tojo, 
who was paying a flying visit to Singapore, I'eviewed, the 
INA in the company of Netaji. 

Immediately thereafter, Netaji began attending office 
regularly at the Headquarters of the Indian Independence 
League at Chancery I/ane, and at the Headquarters of the 
Supreme Command of the INA (then known as the Directorate 
of Military Bureau) at Thompson Road. He put through 
a,n intensive plan of reorganisation and expansion of the 
League with a view to achieving the two goals he had placed 
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before an Indian Mass Rally of fifty thousand, at Singapore 
on 9ih July: total mobilisation and Chalo DelJu (“On lo 
Delhi.”) 

The departments that were already functioning at the 
Headquarters were: General, Finance, Publicity and Pro¬ 
paganda, Intelligence, Recruitment and Training. 

Netaji strengthened these departments and added 
the following new ones : (1) Health and Social Welfare ; 
(2) Women’s Affairs; (3) National Education and Culture; 
(4) Reconstruction; (5) Supply; (6) Overseas ; and 

(7) Housing and Transport. Dr. Lakshmi Swaminathan, 
who later became Commandant of the Rani of Jhansi 
Regiment and a colonel of the INA, was placed in charge of 
the Women’s Department. 

Instructions were issued to reorganise and expand the 
League organisation throughout East Asia on the above 
lines. The result was that the total mobilisation of Indian 
'man-power, money and material was carried out with 
hurricane velocity throughout Malaya and other countries. 

Netaji addressed a series of public meetings all over 
'Malaya, talked to gatherings of well-to-do men, and made 
regidar broadcasts addressed to Indians at home. 

When he was satisfied that the INA had been thoroughly 
organised, and that Indians in East Asia were making a 
splendid response to his call for total mobilisation, he took 
the next logical step of establishing the first Provisional 
Government of Free India outside India, in Singapore, on 
■the historic 21st of October, 1943, that is, less than four 
brief months after he took over the leadership of the Move¬ 
ment in East Asia. 

Events started moving with cyclonic speed. 

The next day, he opened the first Rani of Jhansi Regi¬ 
ment camp in Singapore. 

The following night the Provisional Government of 
Azad Hind declared war on Britain and America, A few 
hom’s later he addressed a mammoth rally of Indians, 
civilians and soldiers, and took a solemn pledge from them 
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that they -would give up their all in waging the war on Anglo- 
Americans for the liberation of India. 

In a few days, nine world powers—Japan, Germany, 
Italy, Croatia, Burma, Thailand, National China, the 
Philippines and Manchuria—accorded their recognition to 
the Provisional Government of Azad Hind. 

On the 3Sth of October, Netaji flew to Tokyo where he 
attended the Greater East Asia Conference in the first week 
of November, and was received by the Japanese Emperor 
with all honours due to the Head of the State and Provisional 
Government of Free India. 

At the Greater East Asia Conference, Premier Tojo 
announced on 6th November that Japan had decided to 
hand over the Andaman and Nicobar Islands to the Pro¬ 
visional Government of Azad Hind. Thus the Provisional 
Government acquired its first stretch of territory of Free 
India. 

Returning to Singapore towards the end of December, 
after visiting China and the Philippines en routes Netaji left 
for the Andamans where he set foot on the first Free India 
territory on 31st December, 1948. Meanwhile, the Cabinet 
of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind had decided to 
rename the Andaman and Nicobar as Shaheed and Swaraj 
Islands respectively. 

Before leaving for the Andamans, Netaji appointed a 
committee to make recommendations for the national 
unification of Indians in East Asia in matters of language, 
dress, food, greeting, emblem and ceremonies. He attached 
the greatest importance to this aspect of constructive work 
with a view to bringing about abiding unity in the Indian 
Nation. 

From the Andamans Netaji flew to Burma via, Bangkok 
and shifted the Headquarters of the Provisional Government 
of Azad Hind, IlL and the INA Supreme Command to 
Rangoon. Thus there were now two Headquarters, the one 
in Rangoon, and the Rear Headquarters in Singapore. 
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Burma being so much nearer home (India) and having 
a frontier with India which the INA had sworn to cross at 
all costs and give battle to the British on Indian soil and 
expel them from there, Netaji still further intensified his 
efforts night and day to convert the new Headquarters into 
a first-rate base of operations. He eonld not rest until he 
was sure that the Burma base had become a springboai'd 
from which to jump at the throats of the British in India. 

Then came the news of the firing of the first shot by the 
INA in the Second War of India’s independence when it 
opened a campaign on the Arakan front on 4i,h February, 
1944 and fought a successful action. 

The ISth of March, 1944 will remain a Red Letter I)ay 
in the annals of the INA ; for on that historic day, the INA 
crossed the Burma border and, for the first time, stood on 
the sacred soil of India. This momentous news was given 
to East Asia, to India and to the world by Nclaji in a 
proclamation that he issued on the 21st of March, 1944. 

The 21st of every month had become a sacred day for 
Indians in East Asia as the day on which, in October, 1948, 
the Provisional Government of Free India was established 
in Singapore. Since shifting his Headquarters to Rangoon, 
Netaji had called upon Indians in Burma to celebrate the 
21st of every month as the Provisional Government Day. 

The INA’s crossing of the Burma-India Border was 
dramatically revealed, as I said earlier, on the 21st of March, 
1944. 

Thus within nine months of his arrival in Sing'aporc, 
Netaji had reorganised and moved the INA from Malaya 
via Thailand and Burma up to the Indian border and had 
actually led it across the frontiers and brought it to Indian 
soil—a most astounding feat even for Netaji. 

Between the lime he brought his Headquarters to 
Rangoon in January and the INA’s eventful crossing of the 
Burma-India border, he had put through a gigantic expansion 
of the Indian Independence League organisation and an 
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addition to the Ministries of the Provisional Government of 
Azad Hind. 

At Singapore, tlie Ministers with Portfolio in the 
Provisional Government were the Minister of War and 
Porcign Aii'airs (Netaji himself), and Ministers of Finance, 
Women’s Affairs, and Publicity and Propaganda. Three 
more Ministers with portfolio were now appointed, namely, 
Supply, Man-power and Revenue Ministers. 

The League activities registered a phenomenal stride 
with the creation of a number of new departments. Thus, 
there were no fewer than twenty-four departments of the 
Indian Independence League Headquarters functioning in 
Rangoon to carry out the policy of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment of Azad Hind, compared with the twelve departments 
in Singapore. 

The twenty-four departments of the IIL Headquarters in 
Rangoon were: (1) Finance; (2) Audit; (3) Neta,Ji 
Funcl Committee; (4) Supply; (5) Supply Board; 

(0) Purchase Board; (7) Revenue; (8) Recruitment and 
Training; (9) Women’s Affairs (including Rani of Jliansi 
Recruitment); (10) Publicity and Propaganda; (11) Edu¬ 
cation ; (12) Health and Social Welfare; (13) National 
Planning,' (14) Intelligence; (15) Information; (16) Pro¬ 
duction ; (17) Technical; (18) Telecommunications; (19) Agri¬ 
culture and Industries ; (20) Reconstruction ; (21) Housing 
and Transport; (22) Ovcr.Seas; (23) Labour and (24) Branches. 

A Rani of Jhansi camp was opened in Rangoon. 

Camps for the training of youth fot the INA were 
opened all over East Asia, the largest dumber being in .Malaya. 
These camps turned out soldiers by the tens of thousands 
after intensive military training. 

At this stage, Nctaji established the first National Bank 
of Azad Hind outside India in Rangoon on the 5th of April, 
1944, to finance the war of India’s liberation. The same 
day he left for the front, and moved his Headquarters nearer 
the firing line, He took with him a contingent of fully 
trained and equipped Ranis of Jhimsi. 
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Meanwhile, the INA was fighting freedom’s battle on 
eight sectors of the Burma-India border, on the plains of 
Imphal and in the neighbourhood of Kohima. It was only 
a matter of hours before news would come through of the 
fall of Imphal. It would have meant the death-knell of 
the British Empire in India. 

But fate willed otherwise : The Liberation forces were 
halted within three miles of Imphal; they lacked air support 
while the enemy, in a desperate last-minute stand, poured 
reinforcements into Imphal by air. Mountbatten had 
ordered the defence of Imphal at all costs. 

It was a most unequal fight; the INA was pressed back. 

Then the rains came—^premature and in torrents—and 
turned the INA lines into vast expanses of water ; and 
supplies were very difficult to move. 

The INA was ordered to withdraw. It did, but only to 
prepare for the next attack on Imphal. 

This debacle happened in June-July, 1944: the wounded 
and dying heroes, many in tatters and many more suffering 
from acute malaria and dysentery, began trekking back to 
Mandalay and Rangoon. 

News was slow in reaching Rangoon : but once Netaji 
was in possession of the true facts of the situation he decided 
to take the public fully into confidence and tell them the 
worst. 

The enthusiasm and spirit of sacrifice of the Rangoon 
Indians had been roused to fever-heat in the first four 
months of 1944 by the sight of trainloads of troops moving 
to the front in the highest of spirits. The stationyards 
reverberated with shouts of Inquilab Zindabad, Azad Hind 
Zindabad, Netajiki Jai and Chalo Delhi, as the trains slowly 
steamed out of the stations. Netaji himself came to give 
the soldiers a rousing send-off every time a contingent left 
to join their comrades on the sacred battlefield for India’s 
liberty. This surcharged atmosphere hung over Rangoon 
for a long time and preparations were made to celebrate 
Netaji week from 4th July to 10th July (to mark the first 
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anniversary of Netaji’s assumption of the leadership of the 
Freedom Movement in East Asia). The citizens plunged 
themselves whole-heartedly into these celebrations ; their 
enthusiasm had been roused to such a pitch that not even 
the worst reverses on the front could have damped it 
appreciably. 

When our army started falling back on Mandalay and 
Rangoon, Netaji told the public the unpleasant truth. He 
made it clear to them at the same time that neither the 
-TNA nor he was the least disheartened : he would immediately 
set about preparing for another attack on Imphal. If need 
be, they would attack Imphal ten times, but the Indian 
civilians must also play their part in this dogged struggle for 
theh Motherland’s freedom. Far from feeling disappointed 
or downhearted at the retreat from Imphal, the people must 
increase their efforts tenfold, he said; they must come 
forward in still larger numbers to swell the ranks of the 
INA ; they must come forward with more money and more 
material to keep the war going with greater intensity; 
they must show to their soldiers that they were also prepared 
for reverses and for a protracted war and that they would 
strengthen the base of supplies and equipment with stout 
hearts and a firm faith in ultimate victory. 

This frank attitude of Netaji had an electric effect on 
the Indians in Burma and elsewhere in East Asia. Actually, 
more money started flowing in and more material were 
placed at the disposal of the INA by the patriotic sons and 
daughters of India m Rangoon and other places, than even 
before the INA started its march to the front. 

Preparations for the next attack on Imphal absorbed 
the energy and time of the INA as well as the civilians: 
there was no regret among the wounded soldiers of the INA; 
their only regret was that the hospital authorities would not 
allow them to leave the hospital soon enough, so that they 
might pick up their rifles in their emaciated hands and rush 
back to the firing line and there lay down their lives. 
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The first anniversary of the Provisional Government of 
Azad Hind was celebrated throughout East Asia with keen 
enthusiasm, though under the shadow of the Imphal retreat, 
and under a shower of bombs and machine-gun bullets 
in Rangoon M'herc the British intensified their bombing 
activities. 

But the grandest and most unforgettable spectacle was 
seen in January, 1945. 

During Netaji’s absence from Rangoon, a few leading 
unofficial workers in Rangoon had formed themselves into a 
Committee to celebrate Netaji’s birthday on 28rd January-— 
for the first time since his arrival in East Asia—with a 
week’s programme of impressive events. 

When he heard about this on arrival in the city, he 
called the oi’ganisers and told them that he was franldy 
against the celebration of his own birthday, though he was 
in favour of large-scale observance of many other days. He 
wished to discourage the personal aspects of the movement 
as far as his own name was concerned. They should concen¬ 
trate on and popularise ideas and ideals and not personalities. 

The organisers were in a fix, but they got over the 
difficulty by pointing out that the people were bent upon 
going through with the birthday celebrations which would 
be marked by a terrific drive for a further spurt of total 
mobilisation. For instance, clothing was urgently needed 
for the army ; the Birthday Week would witness a door to 
door collection of money for cloth for the soldier’s uniform, 
with the slogan One yard of cloth for the INA from every 
Indian—man, woman and child.” In lieu of doth, money 
would be accepted on this basis from every Indian family in 
Rangoon, 

Reluctantly, Netaji gave his consent. 

The memory of the feverish activity that prevailed in 
Rangoon for a whole month preceding thq celebrations can 
never be erased from the minds of people who, like hiysdf, 
witnessed the celebrations at the Jubilee Hall on 2Srd 
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January, 1945, when Netaji was himself requested to preside 
and accept the loving homage of the rich and the poor alike. 

Silver plates filled with gold and precious jewellery were 
offered to Netaji for use in the freedom fight. Men 
volunteered for the Suicide Squad of the INA: money and 
raw materials were offered as donations and a Rangoon 
businessman, Sri Muthiah Chcttiar, announced the total 
mobilisation of the resources of the British India Corporation 
worth several lakhs. 

Soon after these memorable celebrations, Netaji went 
again to the Front where he had despatched Units of the 
Second Division of the INA which was doing excellent work 
under Major-General Shah Naw'az. Later Colonel Sahgal 
and Major Dhillon also moved up with their regiments and 
thrilling despatches were received from these two officers 
who were putting up a heroic fight against overwhelming 
odds on the fronts. 

All the same, the tide steadily turned against the 
Liberation Army. The enemy, by sheer superiority in 
Mechanised equipment, was relentlessly crushing his way 
tlu'ough to Meikhtila and heading towards Pyinmana and, of 
course, to Rangoon. 

When it was realised that we would be taking too much 
of ‘a risk if Netaji continued to stay on in Rangoon, we 
members of the Cabinet of the Provisional Government of 
Azad I-Iind, persuaded him to leave Burma, and to continue 
the fight from elsewhere. 

The story of Netaji’s historic twenty-one-day trek—a 
mem three hundred miles—^from Rangoon to Bangkok, his 
flight to Singapore to carry on a thirty-day non-stop broad¬ 
casting campaign addressed to India against the Wavcll 
offer in Simla in June-July (1946), the Japanese surrender 
of mid-August, and finally, his last flight from Saigon to— 
God alone knows whither—is an unforgettable epic of 
“ blood, toil, sweat'and tears.” * " 



CHAPTER m 


HISTORIC RETREAT 

N ews came through on 23rd April, 1945, that the British 
spearhead had thrust beyond Pyininnna in Central 
Burma and it was onl}^ a question of hours before the British 
troops would be in Rangoon. Good Lord! Netaji v«is still 
in Rangoon at the time. Was he to be taken prisoner by 
the British when the war was still on, and in the eapilal of 
Burma ? No, w'c, his colleagues in the Cabinet, had insisted 
that he must leave Rangoon and wc would all of us stay 
behind to face the enemy. Most reluctantly Netaji had 
agreed to leave Rangoon. 

That day a little after midday Netaji drove up to the 
Headquarters of the IIL. Soon after he took his seat in his 
room, he sent an urgent call for Major-General Bhonsle. 
Major-General Kiani was ah‘6ady there, in the next I'ooin 
and I iivas in the other adjoining room. Soon after Major- 
General Bhonsle arrived and was shown into his room, 
Netaji sent for Zaman Kiani and myself. The most 
momentous consultations followed. 

Netaji turned to us and asked; “ Now, if I am leaving 
Rangoon, who all will stay behind ? ” I did not wait for 
Bhonsle or Kiani to tell Netaji as to who were going to stay 
behind in Rangoon, on the army side—the military side of 
the Provisional Government. I said ; “ Sir, if I may speak 
for the civilian side of the Provisional Government of Azad 
Hind, I offer to stay behind in Rangoon but I do wish to 
make one point very clear ; that is, I have a revolver with 
me and you must allow me to reserve the last bulletin the 
revolver for myself. i.. 

“ I must confess that I am an ordinary human being 
with all the weaknesses of a human being. I have no wish 
to fall alive into the hands of the British and I do not wish 
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to visualise even the remotest possibility of S, A. Ayer, 
Propaganda Minister of the Provisional Government of Azad 
Hind, one day running down Subhas Chandra Bose at 
pistol-point. I wish to take no risks of that kind. So 1 
wish to make it clear to yon, sir, that I shall reserve the last 
bullet in the revolver for myself.” 

Netaji said nothing. He only grunted his characteristic 
“ Hum.” 

Then we discussed and decided that, part of the 
Provisional Government must be left behind in Rangoon. 
The question, however, arose as to who should remain in 
charge of the Government as well as the INA in Rangoon. 
I suggested that a Deputy Premier be appointed immediately, 
and left in charge in Rangoon, and that it was very important 
that Nel;aii’s deputy should be a senior array officer, because 
he would have to take very vital decisions, alfecting the 
army, as well as, of course, the civilians, before and after 
the British entered Rangoon. 

For some reasons which he explained at length and 
which were rather convincing, Netaji was definitely of the 
opinion that his deputy, if appointed, .had better be a civilian 
and not an army officer. The question was kept peirding for 
the time being. 

Hicu I left the room. The conversation continued 
between Netaji and his two senior Generals. 

That afternoon I was with Netaji in his car when he 
drove back to his bungalow. On the way Netaji referred to 
the question of appointing one of the Ministers of the Govern¬ 
ment as deputy premier to lake charge of the Provisional 
Government and the INA forces in Rangoon from the 
moment of Netaji’s depai-ture, I-repeated my reasons why 
the deputy ought to be an army man. He conceded that my 
arguments were quite sound hut there were other considera¬ 
tions which influenced him to arrive at the opposite decision. 

That afternoon and evening wc had & hectic time- 
preparing for Nctfiji’s departure, I had taken it for granted 
thHf Netaji had agreed to my staying back in! R£|irgqoii. So 
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I helped members of the personal staff staying in Netaji’s 
bungalow to do their hurried packing. Nelaji had to attend 
to a hundred and one very urgent matters and he called 
me to his room once every ten minutes or even more 
frequently. Plenty of instructions had to be taken down 
and passed on to officers and officials concerned. 

It was decided that Netaji and party would leave that 
night and that the Rani of Jhansi girls in the Rangoon camp 
should first be taken by train and only then would Netaji 
leave Rangoon by road in a convoy. It was nearly 10-0 p.m. 
when someone dashed up to Netaji’s bungalow and gave us 
the news that the Rani of Jhansi girls had been taken to 
the station and they waited on the platform for two oj- three 
hours. The train drew up but at the last moment the girls 
were told that there was no accommodation for them. 

Wlren Netaji heard this, he lost his temper, which was 
so very rare with him. He was furious with the Japanese. 
He called me to his room and told me to go and tell 
Mr. Hachiyya, the Japanese Minister who had boon accredited 
to the Provisional Government and whom Netaji had refused 
to receive because he had not brought his credentials, that 
it was a very bad let-down. He refused to leave Rangoon 
unless transport was provided for the Ranis first. That was 
almost the last request he was making to the Japanese. He 
did not care whether they gave him any more help or not. 
Do this, however, they must. 

I went and saw Haechiyya. He went and saw General 
Isoda, the Chief of the Japanese Liaison Office. By now it 
was well past midnight. As I returned to the bungalow 
at 1-0 a.m., Netaji asked me casually, whether I had packed. 
I said : “ No Sir.” Netaji then said : “ You arc also going 
with me. Better do your packing quick.” 

I grabbed whatever clothes I could lay hands on and' 
some of the important papers, crammed them into a suitcase 
and kept it ready. The Japanese promised to send extra 
lorries to transport the Ranis also by road along with Netaji. 
We all waited for the lorries to come. The hours pas.sed: 
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2-0, 3-0 and 4-0 a.m., and yet there was no sign of the lorries. 
At last they came, at 4-30 a.m. It was too lute to leave that 
day. Netaji retired for the night in a terrible and nasty 
mood. 

The whole of the day on the 24th, Netaji was busy 
giving final instructions and visiting the army camps saying 
farewell to the commanders. That evening the lorries turned 
up and we left Netaji’s bungalow in a convoy of about foirr 
cars and twelve lorries, three of which had been placed 
exclusively at the disposal of the Ranis. 

It was a moonlit night. The Japanese had started 
evacuation the previous day. They were vacating bungalows 
and burning papers all over the city. Our cars and lorries 
were heavily camouflaged with foliage from the trees flanking 
either side of the Rangoon-Pegu Road. 

The convoy had hardly been on the road about an hour 
when we heard the drone of planes overhead and immediately 
jumped out of our transports and took cover on either side 
of the road. This was only the beginning. We repeated 
this performance every hour or two. Naturally our progress 
was rendered very slow. Then after three or foiir hours of 
our journey wheai wc emerged into the open country we 
could hear the rumble of the distant artillery. We thought 
that the British troops were not vei*y far off—perhaps only 
thirty or forty miles away and wc were probably driving 
straight into them. 

Wc made a halt and sent a patrol ahead to find out. 
The patrol came back and reported that the British Military 
was not so near but the .Tapanese had set fire to Pegu and 
to a number of ammunition dumps on the approaches to 
Pegu. 

Standing there in the open, in the bright moonlight^ 
with fires and explosions in the distance, and no definite 
news of the position of the enemy was a peculiar sensation. 
Any moment an artillery shell might burst near us. Life 
and death lost all their meaning. We were alive at that 
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moment but we were not sure that we would be alive the 
next. 

The adventure was full of thrills. We were literally 
living every moment of our life in those hours. We continued 
our march through the burning villages of Pegu. We had to 
make quite a few halts on the way to allow our convoy to 
re-form. The Japanese lorries were overtaking us and going 
at a mad pace. Japanese soldiers were struggling along on 
foot with heavy packs on their backs. We reached a junction 
beyond Pegu where we branched off towards the east in the 
direction of Waw. From now on we were not running into 
the British spearhead but actually moving away from its 
path and putting more and more distance between them and 
ourselves. 

It was early morning on the 25th April when we reached 
a tiny hamlet a few miles this side of Waw. As it was 
already nearing daybreak we had to make a halt as any 
progress during daytime was out of the question because of 
the enemy fighters and bombers that were hunting the 
countryside for convoys. 

About 8-0 o’clock in the morning when I took a stroll 
in the neighboui-hood, a fighter suddenly appeared on the 
horizon. I immediately spotted a haystack nearby, ran at 
breakneck speed and buried myself in the hay, the best 
camouflage available at that time. The fighter made full 
use of its machine-gun, showering the country-side with 
bullets. From where I was, I could see that the fighter 
flew right over the place where Netaji was resting. It vf&s a 
miracle that saved Netaji from the machine-gun bullets. 

After a meal of rice and vegetable curry at about two 
in the afternoon we got ready to move towards Waw just 
before dusk. By the time we reached the village of Waw 
it was dark and heavy rains had turned the soft earth of 
the ground into a maze of mud and slush. There %vas a tiny 
stream to cross. Many of our vehicles sank deep in the 
mud and it was with the greatest difficulty, by putting planks 
under the vehieles, that we were able to get them out; An 
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flour later we were horrified to see Netaji’s car sinking in a 
deep pond, half under water. To our immense relief however 
we saw Netaji, a little distance taway from the pond, giving 
directions to other cars and lorries to avoid the treacherous 
pit and to make a detour to get on to safe ground. Netaji’s 
car was pulled out, he got into it again and we chugged on 
over the slushy, muddy ground in the direction of the Waw 
river. But the roads were choiceful of Japanese lorries that 
had gone ahead of us and we could hardly move at a snail’s 
pace on the main road itself. 

Netaji had asked some of us to go ahead. We asked 
our lorry driver to get oft' the main road and to follow a 
kutcha track to the river. But this kulcha track proved 
disastrous. The ground was slippery beyond description. 
The lorries got stuck in the mud, every few yards. We got 
out of them and started walking. It looked as if we were 
really skating, not walking on the ground ! Neither foot 
could get a hold on the ground. Both slipped, one after the 
other, and it was a struggle to avoid falling every time. At 
long last we reached somewhere near the Waw river. 

By now we had all lost contact with each other. We 
did not Icnow where Netaji was nor did lie know where we 
were, but we were all at a distance of hundred yards from 
each other. There was so much confusion because of the 
chaotic crowding of Japanese lorries both on and off the roadj 
all in a mad rush to cross the Waw river during the night 
because the next morning those hundreds of lorries gathered 
round the edge of the river would provide a first-rate target 
for the enemy bombers and fighters. All men and,lorries 
had to use the ferry, the only ferry available to get across 
to tbe other side of the river, Netaji had one look at the 
number of lorries waiting to he transported by the only 
available ferry and decided that the Ranis should hot wait 
for the ferry to take them over to the other side. He then 
instructed Colonel Malik and Major Swami to arrange for 
the girls to cross the river on foot, to wade through the water’ 
and get across to the other side. The girls wefc simply 
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wonderful. They waded through waist and neck-dccp 
water and somehow managed to get across but we were all 
still on the nearer bank. 

Having given up all hope of being able to ferry all the 
lorries across the river the Japanese had started setting lire 
to quite a number of those lorries right on the bank and on 
the edge of the water. It was 3-0 o’clock in the morning 
and Netaji was standing on the water’s edge patiently 
waiting to sec if the ferry would be available to transport 
bis car and at least some of the INA lorries to the other side. 

It was an awe-inspiring scene, Netaji standing there 
and fires raging round him and lorries scattered all over the 
place. He insisted that General Kiani, myself and a few 
others cross over to the other side very early. He was the 
last man to do so. By then it was daybreak. Immediately 
we had to find cover on the other bank, for at any moment 
the bombers and fighters would be overhead and they would 
continue bombing and machine-gunning us the whole day 
and we dared not stir out of the place until night fall. 

The village on this bank is known by the name of Apia. 
Here we found a Mandap (Hall), a very dilapidated one at 
that, but the care-taker gave us a warm welcome and told 
us that we could slay there for the day, because it was at a 
safe distance from the ferry. Soon after we reached the 
Mandap and before wc could stretch our swollen and aching 
limbs, the first flight of fighters were overhead and heavy 
machine-gunning started but Netaji would uot take cover. 
He insisted that the girls should. From that moment we 
were all in constant dread of the risk to Netaji’s life because 
of his obstinate refusal to take cover when the fighters came 
overhead. I think that afternoon he was sleeping on the 
platform of the Mandap. A fighter squadron came sweeping 
over us firing their machine-guns indiscriminately. We 
begged Netaji to get off the platform and take shelter. He 
waved us away with an impatient gesture and turned over 
to the other side and continued to sleep. 
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Late that night he asked General Bhonsic, General 
Chatterji and myself to go ahead in a small convoy with a 
party of about forty Ranis and reach the next village before 
day-break. Rain had played havoc with the paddy fields 
through which we had to pa.ss. Onr progress was painfully 
slow and the lorry containing the Ranis got stuck in four 
feet of very soft mud and all our efforts to get the lorry out 
of the mud proved fruitless. At last we decided to leave it 
behind and, with the Ranis, walked all the night through the 
slippery paddy fields and reached the village of Nonkashe 
sometime after day-break. 

This place was completely deserted. There was hardly 
any human being in the whole of this village. Apparently 
it had been abandoned because it was most heavily machine- 
gunned day after day and the villagers found life not worth 
living in their homes there. With the fighters and bombers 
overhead every hour or two and we rushing to take cover 
whenever the drone of the planes became audible, became a 
matter of routine. In fact, enemy planes kept us close 
company all the time. The machine-gunning particularly 
was something really frightening. Any one of us could have 
been killed by one of the bullets at any momeirt at any spot. 
No hour of the day and no place on earth seemed safe from 
those fighters which were spitting fire like dragons. 

Wc took shelter in a dilapidated house and the Ranis 
cooked some rice and cm'ry for us in between taking cover 
against fighters. Late that night we heard that Netaji had 
also arrived and was staying in another part of the village 
waiting to cross the Sittang River by ferry. Crossing it by 
any other means was impossible as the Sittang bridge had 
been blown up some months ago and it had not been I'cpaired. 
We loo set out for the river and after waiting for a long time 
near the fcrry-crossing, we returned to our house because it 
was already day-break and it was most dangerous for ferries 
to cross till that evening. That afternoon wc set out rather 
early taldng the risk of being spotted by fighters on our 
way to the ferry crossing. Nothing untoward happened 
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and by dusk we were on the bank near the ferry-ci'ossiug but 
thousands of Japanese soldiers had already reached there 
and had occupied every inch of the available ground at this 
spot. We heard that Netaji and a small party of officers 
and Rani of Jhansi girls had managed to cross over earlier. 

From the moment our convoy left Rangoon, Nctaji’s 
one serious concern %vas for the safety of the Rani of Jhansi 
Regiment girls, the minimum food necessary to sustain them 
through the risky adventure and some little privacy for them 
whenever we camped near any village or in the jungle. 

What a responsibility, having to look after some one 
hundred girls on the three hundred-mile jungle trek from 
Rangoon to Bangkok ! 

I saw Netaji in his unique greatness, combining the 
highest qualities of soldier, statesman, leader, man and 
greatest of aU, humanitarian, in those unforgettable three 
weeks of peril in the jungles on the Burma-Thai border. 

He never, even for a moment, cared for his own life. 
All the time he thought only of the safety and minimum 
necessary comfort of the men who were marching with him. 
He attended to every little detail about the lorries and cars in 
the convoy, about the ration of rice and dal available at each 
halt, about the drinking water from the nearest well or pond, 
in fact every little detail that mattered. Not that there 
was nobody else with him to look after these little details. 
Why, there were Generals Bhonsle, Kiani and Chatterji; 
Colonels Gulzara Singh, Malik and Chopra; Majors Raturi, 
Swami and a whole host of officers, any one of whom could 
have looked after the whole of the convoy. 

But, by temperament, Netaji could not be satisfied until 
he had attended to every little detail himself. 

I can easily recall that scene at the feny-crossing on the 
Sittang River. The Japanese and ourselves were packed 
like sardines on the river bank. Wliat an easy target for 
whole-sale massacre we would have presented, if even a 
single enemy bomber or fighter had come over the Sittang 
on that moonlit night! 
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In those days of bombing and machine-gunning, we 
grew to dread the life-giving rays of the sun. In war-time, 
they are not life-giving, they are death-dealing rays 
because they are the harbinger of enemy aircraft! 

Not only daylight; wc dreaded the moonlight too, only a 
little less. We felt comparatively safe on pitch dark nights 
. . . rather primitive, do you think ? Well, quite so. 
Otherwise, how can shelters dug 20 or 30 feet underground 
have such a fascination for man ? How else can the sun 
and moon be objects of horror ? 

We resigned ourselves to our fate the one hour or so we 
impatiently waited on the river bank for the ferry to start 
plying. The Japanese gave us Indians priority and we 
crowded the ferry nearly beyond capacity after a rather 
risky six-foot jump from the bank down to the ferry. The 
actual crossing took less than ten mmutes. The INA officer 
in charge of the Sittaug ack-aek battery bad detailed a junior 
olficer and a few NCOs to meet us at the ferry landing and 
they escorted us through the burning village to a hamlet 
some two or three miles away. General Bhorsle, other 
male members of the party and the Rani of Jhansi girls 
stayed there, and accompanied by an armed escort, I trekked 
my way to the ack-ack battery station where Netaji was 
halting. 

By now it was nearly midnight. In spite of the brilliant 
moonlight, I some how felt very depressed when I reached 
the place. I was impatient to meet Netaji. The cause of 
my depression, I learnt later. Almost the first comrade I 
met on reaching the battery station was Bhasi (Bhaskaran), 
Netaji’s confidential Steno from the time Netaji arrived in 
Singapore nearly two years ago. He spoke to me in whispers. 
He asked me whether I had had anything to eat. I said 
“no.” He brought me two morsels of plain boiled but 
slightly sweetened rice, and a glass of water. Though I was 
famished, T had lost all appetite.' Very strange. I did not 
know yet why that was so. Everybody there was looking 
rathei’ gloomy, None of them uttered a, word. Then hutried 
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instructions were given in whispers for the resumption of the 
trek by Netaji and party towards the J3urma-Th[ii border, 
or at any rate, towards Moulnicin. 

Then Bhasi whispered a few words into my cars. I'he 
previous night a fine civilian Japanese official attached to 
the diplomatic service, an ardent admirer of Netaji and true 
friend of the cause of Indian Independence, had been 
bayonetted to death by an INA Sentry. 

It was a tragic mistake on the part of both the Ja jianese 
as well as the sentry. He challenged the intruder in 
Hindustani; the Japanese did not understand, but moved 
forward. The sentry plunged the bayonet into him. Tlie 
Japanese Minister was very much upset ; Netaji was himself 
upset even m<'»re. 

A few hours later, the battery station received a 
baptism of machine-gun lire from lighters that swooped 
down on it in wave after wave and subjected the .shelters 
to two solid hours of non-stop criss-cross hre. The 
escape of Netaji and party had been miraculous. Poor 
Lieutenant Nazir Ahmed, General Chatter ji’s charming young 
ADC, got a bullet in his thigh; he died in the Moulmcin 
hospital ten days later. 

Only Netaji’s ear had crossed over in a ferry. .'Vll the 
other cars and lorries of our convoy were still on the other 
side of the river. There was very little hope of their being 
feri'ied across to us. 

It was a bleak prospect. Of course, Netaji would insist 
on walking all the way to Bangkok if the Ranis and other 
members of the party could not be given some sort of 
transport. 
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THE FORCED MARCH 

W E wc'TC asked to get ready for the trek from Sittaiig to 
Moulniein en route to Bangkok. Major-General 
Zainan Kiani was aslccd to take charge of the party. He 
ordered n.s to fall in and gave ns instruetioiis as to how our 
party, including Netaji, sliould march and how air-raid alarm 
would be giveti and how we should immediately disperse on 
either side of the road and take cover. 

In grave .silence oitr party set out on foot Avith Netaji, 
General Isoda and Hachiya, leading, followed by about forty 
Ranis and abf)ul one hundred .soldiers. Every half an hour 
or so there wa.s air-raid alarm and we dispersed quickly and 
re-formed after a few minutes. 

I had already walked a lot before I reached Netaji at 
the Sittang Battery Station, I wms wearing the wrong kind 
of shoes for a long march. Even so I did not reali.se at that 
lime that I was going in for blistens so soon. We walked 
practically non-stop except for a five-minute halt at the end 
of every hour. My foot had already started aching. The 
little luggage that I carried on my back started weighing 
heavily on me. On our Avay we sarv quite a few lorries that 
had been set on fire by the Japanese to prevent their contents 
of clothing and other material falling intact into enemy 
hands. I felt I had already walked miles and miles. 
Actually wc had not covered more than ten miles or .so in 
the J'our odd hours that wc had already walked. 

A forced march of this kind for a civilian like me was 
some experience. In those hours I did not feel like wanting 
anything else in this world except to be left alone and to 
be allowed to fall into deep slumber, under one of the bushes 
flanking the road. No hunger, no thirst, but overwhelming 
sleepiness, as a matter of fact, I was half-asleep as I was 
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trudging my weary way on that road from hittaug under 
the moonlit sky. 

Netaji was in his top boots. Few people can do foi'ced 
marches in top-boots. He never slackened the pace of his 
walk. He never fell back even once. '^Phere he was :it th(‘ 
head of the column doing a steady three to four miles an 
hour. 

Now it was nearing dawn and a halt was compulsory to 
avoid being bombed or machine-gunned by enemy planes. 
Zaman Kiani ordered the party to halt and disperse on 
either side of the road, and himself, accompanied by another 
ofReer, went reconnoitering the neighbourhood for a suitable 
spot for the day’s halt. The two absolute essentials were 
adequate cover and some little drinking water in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Within a minute of our being told to halt and 
disperse, all of us went to either side of the road and sat in 
the dust. All of us, at any rate I can speak for myself, were 
half-dead with fatigue and perfectly content to go to sleep 
on the dusty roadside. A little before sunrise Zaman Kiani 
returned and ordered us to fall in and marched us to a jungle 
track not far from where we were halting. I forgot my 
heavy feet and ambled along sleepily with my comrades to 
this spot which was about a hundred 3 mrds away from the 
main road. 

Enemy planes were rather early that morning. Where 
we had taken shelter for the day there was ample cover 
provided by the tall trees and enough protection against 
enemy planes. A little while after we reached there, General 
Blionsle, accompanied by the remaining Rani of Jhansi girls, 
also reached this spot. The number of our party grew to 
over two hundred and fifty. 

Netaji had a look over the place. His first concern 
was to provide us with a little hot tea and then with at least 
one meal before we resumed the trek that night, The first 
essential was drinking water. There was only a tiny little 
pool of brackish water which looked totally unfit for human 
consumption. Netaji had one look at this pool and in 
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consultation with the doctors accompanying the party decided 
that the water should be filtered through the sand on the 
bank of the pool and (hen fully boiled so that il could be 
used for cooking and drinking purposes. Then the question 
arose about food for wc did not have a grain of rice or salt 
or any v^cgelablc. Good old Sub-Officer Dej^ came to our 
res(!iie. He walked a few miles from where we were halting 
and went to the nearest village and came back with some 
foodstuffs. Wo lighted a fire but then we had to put it out 
more thaii once for fear of smoke revealing our position to 
the enemy fighters overhead. After a number of interrup¬ 
tions cooking was at last finished and we got some rice and 
dal to eat at 8-0 p.ra. the first and last meal for that day. 

Here I must give a brief description of how Netaji 
spent the day. 

The Head of the State, Premier and Foreign Minister 
of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind, Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose, on the historic retreat from Rangoon to 
Bangkok, sat under a tree on a blanket that was spread on 
the ground full of dust and dead leaves. That was on one 
bank of a little stream that had gone dry. On the other 
bank nearly opposite to him I and some of my comrades 
rested ourselves. As we sat there and looked at Netaji I 
plunged into deep thought. 

I can never forget the sight that met my eyes that day. 
Thoroughly tired, dishevelled, very hungry, with his feet 
aching, every limb paining, unshaven, thirsting for a cup 
of tea arid of course for a morsel of food sat Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose on the ground under the tree. I wondered 
what he was thinking. It was obvious that his thoughts 
were now as ever, for the safety and comfor't of each and 
every one of his comrades on the trek. He was determined 
to pull us through, like a true soldier and a true leader and 
friend, with the least suffering. All his thoughts were 
devoted to tlie task of providing us with the fundamental 
needs of food and water, just enough to enable us to be alive 
and to get through. All these days he showed a wonderful 
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poise and equanimity of mind and rarely lost his temper. 
He was completely unruffled and quite cool oven in the face 
of the most provocative foolishness on the part of someone 
or other. 

I must also mention here that the Rani of .Jhansi girls 
proved wonderful. .They were not in the lea.st dejected. 
On the contrary they were in high spirits and helped a lot 
with the cooking and serving. We rounded off the day with 
what we called tea and set out again on the trelc. It was 
night-fall, and the sky was very cloudy and pitch dark. 
The moon struggled to emerge from the clouds but was often 
screened off by dark and dense masses of vapour. We 
could hardly see beyond one or two feet. In re-forming each 
column we had to shout to each other to find out our positions. 

Meanwhile, I had treated my feet the whole day. They 
were full of blisters. I did not know how I was going to 
march again. I wished to goodness that I could get some 
sort of a transport and thus avoid walking altogether. In 
fact I was a casualty. When I did put on my shoes and fell 
in to resume the march I knew I was in for an extraordinarily 
tough night because every step on the march gave me writhing 
pain. But there was no other go. I just went on hopping 
lamely and managed to keep the rear of the column in sight. 

At the start I was at the head of the column just behind 
Netaji, with the Ministers of the Provisional Government of 
Azad Hind; Then came the Rani of Jhansi girls, civilians 
and the soldiers in that order. I was walking so slowly 
that I gradually slipped back until I dropped out of the 
formation altogether and managed somehow only to keep 
sight of the column. When we had walked only a mile or 
two I felt I had walked twenty miles and every time there 
was a halt for rest I fell into deep slumber and had to be 
shaken up by one of my comrades to resume the march. 
At long last, nearing dawn, we reached the village of 
Kyaiktaw. 

Metaji was still walking in his top boots and for the 
first time, he started limping. We knew then that ho must 
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have developed some pretty bad blisters. But he would 
not tell. We moved a mile or two away from the village 
and took shelter for the day in a maiigo-grove. 

As on the previous moriiiug Netaji sat down on the 
groTind under a tree and got his top boots removed and for 
the first time wc all knew that he was having a number of 
blisters on both his feet. His personal physician. Major 
Menon, treated his feet for a few minutes and Netaji dropped 
off to sleep under a tree on a piece of blanket spread on the 
dusty ground. 

It was well past midday by the time our meal was ready. 
It was very tasty and we were like hungry wolves. No 
wonder all of us, I mean many of us ate nearly twice the 
normal quantity of food that we used to take. I need 
hardly add that 1 was totally unfit to walk even a few feet. 
That was my condition by that afternoon. I made up my 
mind to request Netaji to leave me behind, even if all alone, 
in that mango-grove, because I felt that I could not walk 
even a hundred yards the whole of that night. Luck favoured 
me in the nick of time as three or four lorries reached 
Kyiktaw for the use of the whole party. 

Netaji himself drew up a scheme as to who should use 
the transport. We re-formed our party soon after dusk in 
readiness for the night’s journey. There was an unfortunate 
mi.sunderstanding as to who should move first and who 
should move next. Netaji hunsclf refused to get into one 
of the lorries. He insisted on walking as long as there was 
no adequate transport for the entire party. I got into one 
of the lorries along with some of the Hanis and one or two 
officers of the IN A and moved off in the belief that our lorry 
was expected to go ahead. Labouring under the same 
misunderstanding one or two other lorries also moved off. 
We did not halt at the rendezvous where we were all supposed 
to meet outside the village and then move off in one group, 

I learnt later that for the first time since we set out 
from Rangoon, Netaji lost his temper and said something 
about having to deal with “a pack of fools.” He. was in- 
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sistent that the strictest discipline should be observed by 
one and all during the march. And by way of personal 
example he, the Supreme Commander of the Azad Hind Fauj 
and Head of the Provisional Government of Free India, 
literally placed himself under the orders of Zurnan Kiani. 
He halted or started at the word of command from General 
Kiani. He had expected that we would all meet at the 
rendezvous and then start only after Zaman Kiani gave 
orders for us actually to start. Naturally therefore when he 
heard that two or three lorries had not halted at the 
rendezvous but had gone ahead he was furious. 

Ordinarily Netaji never lost his temper in public or in 
private. He had extraordinary self-control. But, this Lime, 
those who were with him saw a rare outburst. I heard later 
that he shouted : “ I have to worlc with a pack of fools like 
these! ” referring to senior olHcers, including my.self, who 
did not ask the lorries to stop at the rendezvous where Netaji 
and others were waiting. A very senior officer who was 
braoketted in this uncomplimentary description moaned his 
fate for two days, mumbling to himself: “ What rotten luck 
to be called a fool at my age ! ” 

After all, the mistake was oui's and Netaji moreover did 
not exactly mean it when he talked of the “ pack of fools.” 
So, I told my friend to cheer up and carry on and take a 
lesson for the future. 

Pie detailed one of the officers to chase our lorries and 
bring them back to him ail the way. This officer came 
dashing in a yellow Ford at about forty-hve miles an hour 
and overtook us at the bank of the Bilin Biver waiting to 
cross it on the improvised bridge. 1 was surprised and most 
disappointed that Netaji should have called us back. We 
drove back fast but in about half an hour’s time we were 
met by lorries moving in our direction and they asked us to 
turn back and proceed again towards the Bilin River. In 
spite of his blistered feet Netaji was wallcing at a brisk pace, 
but I—weak human that I w'as—ofl'ered grateful thanks to 
God .iUmighty for having made it unnecessary for me to 
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Avalk any more and for providing me with some sort of 
transport! 

The crossing of the Bilin River was one of those serious 
risks that wc took in plenty. A very, very rickety impro¬ 
visation had been made to enable our lorries to cross over. 
There was a tiny ferry too which reached us to the other 
bank but the six feet or so dividing the ferry from the bank 
had been bridged by a couple of very slippery planks. It 
was a most dangerous proceeding, A slip by an inch or so 
on cither side of the plank would have thrown us all including 
the lorry headlong into the river. We heaved a sigh of relief 
when our lorry reached the other bank but one of our men 
sitting on the top above the driver was literally catapulted 
about fifteen feet and was deposited in one of the bushes. 
How our lorries ever crossed safely to the other side still 
remains a wonder to me. 

We went on driving, a convoy of three or four vehicles. 
Just their we were passing through one of the most dangerous 
areas where the Burmese Defence Army which had revolted 
against the Japanese was supposed to he operating and 
indulging m sniping operations. I think it was about five 
o’clock in the morning when we heard the loud report of a 
gun. Wc thought then that some Burmese Defence army 
man was taking a pot shot at us thinking that we were' 
Japanese but an ingenious member of our party explained 
that it was not a case of somebody sniping at us hut that 
actually some Japanese must be firing a shot to kill fish in 
one of the nearby ponds. We smiled indulgently on hearing 
this origiiral explanation, and carried on. 

As the sim was rising in the east a heavy downpour 
descended on us. We jumped off our ICrries and took shelter 
in some dilapidated house on the side of the road. We got 
a good drenching because there was hardly any roof over 
any one of those houses. When, the rain stopped we resumed 
our journey. Our lorry, one of the two transporting the 
B.anis, went out of order and would not move. Another 
lorry took ours in tow, hut the Japanese driver of the lorry 
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stepped on the accelerator and the needle touched forty. 
You are not supposed to do that when you are haviniij a 
lorry containing forty or fifty in tow. The driver of our 
lorry was getting nervous about his transport getting out ol 
control. He yelled to the driver in front, but that man could 
not hear. He would not slow down. Our driver applied 
brakes and lol fire broke out somewhere under his feet. 
Two minutes more and the fire would have spread to the 
whole lorry and God alone Imows what would have happened 
to the forty or fifty Rani of Jhansi girls. But thank God, 
the driver of the lorry in front somehow heard the yells 
from behind and stopped his vehicle. 

Another half-hour’s drive without any other mishap 
brought us to a lively-looking but sparsely populated village 
on the roadside, and there wc came to a halt for the day. 

The usual search for vacant or tenanted houses for 
billctting ourselves followed and we of General Bhonslc’s 
party and those of General Chatterji’s party of Rani of 
Jhansi women spread ourselves over the village. Wc then 
started our hunt for some foodstuffs which we managed to 
buy in plenty though we had to pay a stiff price. A sump¬ 
tuous meal followed a nice cool bath at a nearby well, I 
must say that we felt ever so much better for the refreshing 
bath and satisfying food and w^ere ready for the trek again. 
The convoy moved late in the afternoon. 

The only news we had at that time through a courier 
who was pushing on ahead of us was that Netaji was still 
marching somewhere near the Bilin River which we had 
crossed over twelve hours ago, and he would not hear of 
getting into a lorry himself unless there was enough transport 
for all members of his party. The Japanese were in tears 
over this adamant attitude of Netaji and were dashing up 
and down the line to get more lorries. 

We had moved out of om* little village and were hitting 
the trail for Martaban. 

Martaban ! . . . that would take us so near Moulmein f 
. . . and Moulmein would mean . . . perhaps ... no more 
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forced marches for Netaji . . . might mean a railway train 
for all of us to push forward to Bangkok . . . from forced 
marches, hunger, thirst, blistered feet and weary limbs to a 
ride in a railway coach . . . Oh ! that would be wonderful . . . 
almost incredible . . . all the dilfercnce between the jungle 
and civilisation ... Oh yes, we were really heading for 
Martaban. 

But, what about Netaji ? When could he hope to reach 
Martaban if he still insisted on marching on his blistered 
feet and empty stomach, and providing an easy target for 
the marauding fighter-planes of the enemy ? When we had been 
an hour on the road, a lorry came tearing down from the 
opposite direction and as it passed us, one of the occupants 
shouted to us that ho was taking it to Netaji. W’'c heaved a 
sigh of relief. So, at long last, Netaji’s forced marches 
were over ! 

Our lorrie.s' pushed on ahead with occasional halts due 
to some cugiuc trouble. When we reached the village of 
Thaton aboxiL 11 -0 p.m. we heard the faint sounds of melodious 
Burmese nutsie floating over the air from a distant group of 
huts ; in the stillness of the night, the soft music, wafted on 
the cool breeze, had a soothing effect on our frayed nerves. 

The local busybodios gathered around our lorries, peered 
at us inquisitively and retailed to us the gossip that the 
daughter of Dr. Ba Maw, the Head of the State of Inde¬ 
pendent Bnrma, who had preceded ns on this very route 
with the Japanese, had been left behind in the village and 
she had delivered a baby girl. Both mother and child were 
well and the villagers wotild see to it that their wards were 
looked after with eaxe until arrangements were made to take 
them to wherever Dr. Ba Maw had gone. Mrs. JBa Maw 
was also of cour.sc, staying behind and looking after her 
daughter and grandchild. 

The rest of the journey was uneventful until we reached 
the Gulf of Martaban a little before dawii. Our lorries drove 
right up to the bank of the river where the Japanese had 
installed some of their ack-ack guns which were being 
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constantly bombed by the enciny. The Avhole place looked 
very uninviting to me, I had a creepy i'celing and did not like 
the idea of the lorries being halted there before deciding where 
to bivouac for the day. 

Major-General ChaLterji was not in the least \vorried ; 
he jumped out of his lorry the moment we reached the bank 
and sallied forth to explore the area. Tic did not lairn up 
for a long time; it was getting late and we had decided where 
to rest for the day. The sun had risen in the east; and, 
any moment an enemy fighter might be over us. Indefinite 
waiting for General Chatterji Avould have exposed the lives 
of the Ranis in the two lorries. We hoped for the best ibr 
Chatterji and drove away. In Avar zones, you do not risk 
the lives of many for the sake of that of one or two. A 
little while after we reached our diggings, Chatterji turned 
up and told us all about his exploration in the dangerous 
area. Wherever we were—in Bangkolc, Singapore or 
Saigon—Chatterji always liked to go out expiring the 
countryside and its bylanes and blind ane 3 '^s. 

Within an hour, Netaji and party also arrived—-for the 
first time by lorry and not on foot 1 He was looking rather 
tired. The first ride in a lorry after eight days of forced 
marches, hunger and blistered feet, had their own reaction 
on Netaji also. The way he slowly climbed up the riclcety 
staircase of the dilapidated hut in which we were to rest for 
a few hours, shoAved that after all he was going to relax his 
aching bones for a Avhile. 

It was an attic where wc Averc to spend the day before 
moving on. The roof bad a number of gaps through which 
the rays of the morning sun were peering in, and the Avooden 
floor had holes here and there. But for the spots where the 
rays fell the room was dark and dingy. I need not add that 
the place was very dusty too with cobwebs hanging from 
the ceiling. We swept aside the dust on the floor with the 
help of a torn blanket and prepared a corner for Netaji to 
Test in. A blanket was spread on the floor and Netaji lay 
■down on it,* and was soon asleep. 
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He woke up in half an hour’s time, sipped a cup of awful 
concoction Called tea with its offciisive smell of bad brown 
sugar, and paper and iDeneil in hand called us all to a small 
conference to decide the_ order in Avhich the party would 
move in small groups in the afternoon to the ferry station 
for the adventurous crossing of the river for Moulmein on 
the other bank. 

I was in the second group ordered to move out and we 
had to wait more than three hours before the ferry boat came 
alongside. A contingent of the Ranis was also in the group 
and amidst great excitement and a lot of giggling from the 
Ranis, we made a very risky descent from the wharfside to 
the boat below. The boat was on uneven keel and it started 
listing dangerously and we wondered for a moment whether 
the river was to be our grave because the current there was 
very treacherous. Ultimately, however, we pulled out and 
reached the other bank and marched ofl‘ towards Moulmein 
town. A party including General Chatterji and General 
Kiani had gone ahead of us and prepared a billet in a spacious- 
looking building. 

Poor old Chatterji belongs to i.hc old school and, 
therefore, inclined to be a little snobbish, particularly when 
it came to fine distinctions between combatants and non- 
combatants among the military, and again, between the 
military and civil. He had arranged for only three cots to 
be fixed up in a nice room for Kiani, Bhonsle and himself. 
Thivy, myself and some other equally senior (though civilian) 
officers were to be lumped together in the hall without a 
stick of furniture. The flagstone flooring was there for us 
to sprawl upon for the night. 

It mattered little where one slept; what really mattered 
was that we could at all stretch our limbs and sleep under a 
roof in a house, instead of having to doze off huddled up in 
a corner of a running lorry Jolting us out of our sleep every 
few minutes. Nevertheless we did not like this petty 
exhibition of brass-hat snobbery in the midst of suOh trials 
and tribulation. So, we kicked up a row, more as a diversion 
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bhan with any serious intenlioir. We had the salisi'action of 
hearing an elaborate explanation as to how no snobbery or 
offence was meant, and that it was a mere accident that 
only three beds and some furniture were available in one 
room, and the earlier arrivals, namely Chatterji tmd Kiani 
had occupied the room, leaving, of course, one bed for 
General Bhonsle ! 

We slept very soundly on the hard stone flooring, after 
hearing the laboured explanation. Another gain was that 
we had made sure that there would be no repetition of this 
kind of “arrangement” for some time to come. 

The next morning all was going well till about ten 
o’clock. The Ranis who had been billcttcd in f,hc' house 
opposite, had cooked some nice food, and some of them wore 
eating it with a great deal of relish . . . their first good meal 
after a whole week. 

Then came overhead the enemy bombers and fighters, 
and hell was let loose. The bombs fell some distance away 
from where wc were but the fighters had a field day right 
over our heads. They were firing burst after burst every 
minute or two. We ran out of the hall and down the 
stairs, and threw ourselves on the ground undei’ the porch 
and near about. 

General Bhousle and I had a narrow escape. Wc were 
both lying face down on the ground under the porch. Some¬ 
thing struck the ground within a couple of yards of my heels, 

I dared not raise my head to look round just then. I did 
so later ; it was a, bullet from a heavy machine-gun of one of 
the fighters. It was enough to kill Bhonsle or me on the 
spot, if it had hit one of us. It had eome through the roof, 
pierced the floor of the first storey and landed on the ground 
where it made a three-inch hole. That, I believe, was the 
closest acquaintance that a machinc-gun bullet of that size 
made with me in East Asia ! 

The Ranis were Very annoyed that their meal was so 
rudely interrupted. 
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Ai'Lt-r the raid was over, we w'ent round the town and 
saw the havoc the enemy planes had played among the local 
population comprising Burmese and Indians. 

The same evening some of us were asked to move to 
another billet away from the river bank, and the Ranis had 
moved farther away to the Chettiars choultry, a massive 
structure in a comparatively quieter quarter, where Netaji 
had arrived and was occupying a verandah and a tiny room 
on the first floor. 

The proverbial heavy rains of Burma had already begun 
and turned the roads of Moulmein into puddles and slushy 
stretches. The house where Bhonsle, myself and party 
were billctted had an upper storey which was fairly fit for 
human habitation. The ground floor had ankle-deep slush 
because of the soft subsoil. There was a well in the backyard 
and we drew plenty of water and had a nice bath daily ; a 
daily bath was more welcome than even a daily meal. I 
remained in our billet and did not go out much, but after 
two evenings, Netaji sent for me, asked me to have a meal 
with him squatting on the floor of the first floor verandah 
and asked me to sleep there for the night. 

Before we turned in, Netaji chatted for a w'hile about 
his future plans in a general way. I put it to him then that 
what he might do immediately was to collect all the officers, 
men and the Ranis who had reached Moidmcin and were 
billetted in various quarters of the town, and give them a 
talk reviewing the situation so far, and what they should do 
in future. He did not sec much need to do anything like 
that at the moment, not, at any rate, for morale-building—as 
morale, he said, was still high. 

It seems he then consulted Kiani who agreed with him. 
However, he changed his mind later, and sent word to all 
to assemble in the hall of the choultry about nine o’clock 
the next morning. We did so. Netaji spoke frankly about 
our plight. He admitted that we were on the retreat, but 
stressed at the same time that we were only retreating to a 
place from where we could keep the fight on and resist the 
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enemy’s further advance into our rear bases. There could 
be no rest for the INA which must go on fighting until there 
were no other territories to stand on and fight. He yioinfced 
to the Rani of Jhansi Girls sitting round the liall and paid 
them a well-deserved tribute for living up to their U'putat.ion 
of facing dangers as bravely as .seasoned .soldiers. He was 
sure that as long as that spirit animated the INA, they had 
nothing to be ashamed of. He exhorted all iiresenl to think 
of the very heavy tasks that awaited them immediately 
after ihey reached Bangkok. 

This talk did a tremendous lot of good and pi'opped up 
some of the drooping spirits among us. Wc then got up 
and sang the Natonal Anthem Suoh Sukh chain with far 
more gusto than we had done for a long time. Netaji was 
happy. He now saw that after all his talk was not a waste 
of time, nor was it premature. 

I spent the time limping around the deserted town on 
my bare, blistered feet, and on one of tho.se rounds I chanced 
on a cluster of men whose looks somewhat puzzled me at a 
distance. I went nearer. Of course, it was thi' batch of 
civilians who had left by rail from Rangoon, the same 
evening as we did (24th April), but under the leadership of 
that irrepressible and resourceful little imp, P. N. Pillai, 
who had now bi'ought his men through the long and weary 
trek partly by rail, and partly on bullock carts and on foot. 
Their heads were clean shaven for the first time since the 
East Asia War broke out. They all looked like semyasis 
who had had no food, 'water or sleep and who had mai'ched for 
miles and miles ; in short, a bedraggled crowd. But they 
were full of laughter and jokes and they praised P. N. to 
the .skies, for the way he fed them on the way, sometimes 
even with mutton, and sometimes kept up their spirits on 
plain water and forced marches for hours on end. His 
enthusiasm was infectious. He is a first rate laugh-raiser 
even in the midst of calamities. If ever in my life time, 
again, I have to undertake a jungle trek, give me P, N. for 
company, and I ask for nothing more. 
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Netaji arranged with the Japanese to get a ti-aiii or two 
to move us all towards Bangkok in batches. General 
Bhonsle was asked to take the tinst party consisting of about 
thirty of us to Bangkok. We set off on the afternoon of the 
6th May. Our train was standing on a .siding camouflaged 
by tall bamboo trees. Japanese wounded were sprawling 
near the rail lines. We were .shown a “compartment” for 
the thirtj' of us. It was a small goods wagon, but a covered 
one. We scrambled in and squalled on the floor: the boards 
on the floor of the wagon had been ripped open in places 
with the result that there were one or two big awnings, 
though not big enough however for any one of us to be 
deposited on the track when the train was in motion! We 
were packed like cattle. Most of us later on stood up and 
remained standing until our legs ached. Soon it was night¬ 
fall and we felt sleepy. But where to stretch one’s limbs ? 
Wifh the greatest difficulty, we first found just sufficient 
room for all of us to sit on the floor in a .slightly reclining 
posture and then reclined against each otber. A.s the train 
jogged along at snail’s pace, we could not resist sleep any 
longer. Wc tried to stretch ourselves by turns. 

And, what a pretty picture wc made inside that wagon, 
huddled there in contorted postures—^Major-General Jagan- 
nathrao Krishnarao Bhonsle, Chief of Staff’ of the Indian 
National Array, Shri S. A. Ayer, Minister of Publicity and 
Propaganda, Provisional Government of Free India, Shri 
John lliivy, Adviser to the Provisional Government and 
twcnly-sevcn or t^venty-cight others ! General Bhonsle and 
I have laughed over this picture since we reached India. But 
I did not feel like laughing when I was in that wagon, 

We got off the train at dawn, scurried into the nearest 
jnnglc' before any enemy fighters could spot us ; spent two 
days in hiding, snatching a little sleep, making tea, cooking 
a weal and then back again to our “saloon on the siding” 
for the night’s crawling Journey. Our day-time halts during 
the week that followed were at Thumbusaya (7th a,nd 8th); 
Anneqnein (9th) made famous by its heroic aok-ack INA 
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battery ; a village near a river (lOfch), a Thai headman’s 
village (11th) where the headman ca.me mit to meet us with 
his loaded pistol in hand, then became our best friend ; 
a Japanese military camp (12th); near Nompladok (Kith); 
Nompladok (lltli). We shook olf the wagon here and 
arrived in Bangkok bj'^ car and lorry. 

At last back in civilisation ! We had met Nctaji’s party 
off and on cn roiite. He was travelling by rail-motor which 
the Japanese had the good sense to place at his disposal, 
making his journey less torturesomc. Netaji reached 
Bangkok twenty-four hours before we did. We heard that 
he had a cup of tea on arrival and immediately got busy 
giving instructions to League officials there to go out fifty, 
one hundred or even two hundred miles to meet all the 
military and civilian parties of the Provisional Government 
who were falling back and fighting their way through the 
jimgles to reach Bangkok. 

One such League party met us at Nom})ladok and 
arranged our transport and brought us to Bangkok in double- 
quick time. Our billets had also been got ready. We 
flung ourselves on the beds without earing to remove our 
dusty, dirty, tattered clothes or boots. And we slept for 
hours. We did not want food or water; a oomfortablc bed, 
in a solid house, in civilised surroundings did more to restore 
to normal our tired fle.sh and aching bones. We were all 
looking extremely thin and emaciated a,s wo staggered into 
Bangkok hut later felt better and np to going about our 
normal activities. 

Netaji was staying in the small but well appointed 
house of Sliewala’am Mahtani, prominent Indian business 
man and Finance Secretary of the Indian Independence 
League Headquarters, Thailand, who vacated it and went 
and stayed in an adjoining cottage. Kiani and Chatterji 
also stayed with Netaji. Bhonsle had been given a separate 
house while Sahay, who was already in Thailand, myself 
and a few of the others who had done the jungle trek with 
me, were billetted in the house of Pandit Raghunath Shastri, 
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the ardent nationalist and indefatigable office-bearer of the 
League, who had vacated his house for us and himself moved 
with fainity to an outhouse in the compound. This house 
of ours was only a couple of furlongs away from TSTctaji’s, 
round the corner of the lane. Netaji began his hectic 
activities again without further loss of valuable time. Almost 
daily he called cither a formal or an informal meeting of the 
Ministers. The most important question to decide was : 
What neH ? 

We took stock of the world situation, the situation in 
East Asia and the latest situation in India as we could guess 
from the radios and wireless reports of World news agencies. 

Meanwhile, news of Germany’s collapse had preceded 
ns to Bangkok by a week or so. ILow long could Japan hold 
out ? What should the INA do in any unforeseen con¬ 
tingency ? Should Netaji try to contact Russia through the 
Japanese, with whom she was still officially on terms of 
neutrality ? Would Russia make an encouraging gesture 
or refuse to have anything to do with Netaji for his erstwliile 
association with Germany ? Would the Japanese themselves 
be sporting enough to sound Russia about Netaji ? Or 
would Japan lake up an unrealistic attitude and begin to 
wonder wbat Netaji had up his sleeves ? 

The consensus of opinion in the Cabinet was that Netaji 
should press the Japanese very hard to put him in touch 
with somebody or other high-up in the Moscow hierarchy 
and find out how his overtures would be received. Meanwhile, 
Netaji with less than a handful of his most trusted lieutenants, 
should be ready at short notice to fly out of Thailand to Indo- 
China, China, Japan, or .some place nearest to the E.ussian 
territory to avoid falling into the hands of the Anglo- 
Amcrican-s, when he could keep up the fight no longer. 

Orders went forth to the INA in Malaya to contest 
every inch of the ground if the British attempted a landing 
there. The immediate problems of receiving and looking 
after the INA, from Burma that was falling back on the 
Thai borders were also discussed. 
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To meet the immediate needs of the IN A in Biinjikok 
and of the detachments retreating from the various fronts 
in Burma and falling back on Banglcok, we needed over two 
million ticals (Thai currency). The money, if found, could 
be used for urgent purchases of clothing and supplies for 
the INA in Bangkok and other parts of Thailand. vSardar 
Ishar Singh, a Minister of the Provisional Government of 
Azad Hind and Chairman, Indian Indcpcndeiiec League in 
Thailand, was pressing the Thai Government to aeeommodale 
Nctaji to the tune of some four million ticals (five million 
rupees) so that Netaji might have sufficient funds in hand to 
meet urgent demands and also be able to carrjr on for some 
time. The Thai authorities took time to think over the 
proposition ; Netaji was getting impatient but, for some 
reason or the other, he was not in a mood to go and speak 
to IChwang Apaiwong, the Thai Premie]’, direct. When T 
found that the situation was getting on his nerves, I offered to 
go myself to the Thai Premier and speak about the matter. 
Netaji did not see much point in my proposal bn I reluctantly 
gave his consent. 

I had come into close personal contact with the Premier 
in 1941, when he was Luang Kovid Apaiwong, Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs, Thailand, and 1 was 
Reuter’s Special Correspondent in Thailand with head¬ 
quarters ill Bangkok. I used to call on him frequcntlj'' to 
speak to him about Reuters outgoing or incoming cables. 
I met him again four years later, in January 1945, in Bangkok 
when he had become Premier of Thailand and, as Acting 
Secretary to the Cabinet and Minister of Propaganda and 
Publicity I had accompanied Netaji who was spending a 
week as the Thai Premier’s official guest. 

During that week, Netaji was the guest of honour at a 
series of lunches, dinners and banquets given by the Thai 
Regent, Premier and Foreign Minister, the Japanese 
Ambassador and the German Minister in Bangkok. At 
most of these parties, Khwang Apaiwong was seated either 
immediately to the right or to the left of Netaji mid T found 
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iny.self a chair or two away from the Thai Premier either in 
the same row or the opposite row of the same table. On 
more than one such occasion, Apaiwong, well-known for his 
dry humour and jokes against himself, accompanied by vivid 
facial expressions and gestures, told Netaji and the other 
guests round the table about his days (in the imposing General 
Post Office building) as Director-General of Posts and 
Telegraphs ; he recalled what a nuisance I was to him 
pestering him about the dela3's in the transmission of my 
cable dispatches to London as Reuters Special Correspondent. 
I was somewhat embarrassed, but also pardonably proud 
that he referred to “ nw old friend, Ayer.” Total absence of 
self-consciousness was ahvays a characteristic of good old 
Luang ICovid Apaiwong which endeared him to one and all 
who met him ; a haunting sense of self-consciousness was and 
has always been my weakness; Netaji himself made an 
attempt or two to cure me of this mild disease, but failed. 

Having wangled Netaji’s grudging constmt to my 
tackling the Thai Premier dii'ect about tlie tical loan for 
the INA, I phojied to Kbwang Apaiwong’s secretariat, got 
an appointment, and called on him accordingly at his official 
residence, tlie Suan Kulab (Rose Garden) Palace. 

J was dre.ssed in the only khaki uniform of mine which 
had sanudved the three-week three hundi’cd-mile Rangoon- 
to-Bankgok adventTire through the jungles. It consi.sted 
of a pair of worn-oirt brown .shoes, socks with holes hidden 
awaj^ in the toes, fairly well-creased khaki trousers, khaki 
bushcoat with stains of blncblack ink between the buttons 
just below the buc'kle of the detachable khaki belt, and 
khaki forage cap. The stains could not be removed in spite 
of my best efforts, and they could be seen by the Premier of 
Thaiiai\d as I walked into hi.s room and he took a step or 
two towards me holding out his hand in greeting. We .sat 
down to a quiet chat, and he made me feel quite at home by 
his unassuming manners and intimate tone of coirversation. 
Somehow, I could not relax my.self completely, partly because 
of the in\portant mission I had taken on mVsSelf, and partlj"- 
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because I was reluctant to be as free with him as T used to 
be when he was Director-General of Posts and Teleft'raphs. 
There was also one other very important reason for my self- 
restraint. In the four months since I met him in Bangkok 
when Netaji was his State Guest for a week, the woi’ld war 
situation had changed a great deal, Germany had collapsed, 
the Allies were in high spirits, and Japan—Germany’s Asian 
ally--—was dispirited; Japan was in occupation of Thailand, 
with or without the consent of the Thais. And, it was any¬ 
body’s guess as to what were the innermost feelings of the 
Thai Government and the Thai people towards the Anglo- 
Americans, and the Japanese, and towards Netaji, the 
INA and the Indian Independence Movement who were in 
alliance with the Japanese and receiving their aid. The 
Thais have a reputation for their slirewd diplomacy which 
alone has helped thenx remain independent through the 
centuries. In the early days of World War IT, when Thailand 
remained neutral, the German as well as Biitish diplomats 
in Bangkok nagged axid harassed the Thais ns being pro- 
British, pro-German or pro-Japanese, as the ca,se may be, in 
their attitxvde and behaviour towai’ds one or the other of the 
belligerent nations. But, all that time the Thais went on 
assming the Germans and the British that they were not 
p-o this or that country but were simply pro-themselves, 
namely, pro-Thailand, to which, of course, nobody could 
take exception. Perhaps, even today, the Thais are only 
pro-Thais. 

To go back to my talk with the Thai Premier. I was 
not sure how far his attitude of cordial friendship and 
goodwill for Netaji and for the cause of Indian Independence 
had changed, or had been influenced by the reaction of the 
people of Thailand to the rising tide of Allied victory on 
the battlefields of Europe. Nevertheless, I took it for 
granted that his personal friendship for Netaji and symjiathy 
and support for Indian Freedom continued undiminished, 
and I came straight to the point when he asked me what I 
expected of him. 
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In effect, my reply was : “ Yonr Excellency, for the 
last few days, Sardar Isher Singh, imder instructions from 
Netaji, has been trying to move Your Excellency’s Govern¬ 
ment to accominodate the Provisional Government of Azad 
Hind to the extent of about four million ticals, half of which 
amount is needed urgently, and the other half would be 
needed in the very near future. The urgency of the need 
has been fully explained to your Government. In case 
Your Excellency has any doubts about it, I would only 
request you. Sir, to take a good look at this (and I pointed to 
the ink stains on my khaki bushcoat); I am ashamed to 
present myself before Your Excellency in this shabby outfit, 
but this is very smart compared to what my comrades among 
comban ts and non-combatants are wearing; re-equipment 
of the INA is very, very urgent. The loan would be a fully 
secured debt; you may rcist assured of that; but Isher 
Singh is being put off from day to day, without a definite 
“yes” or “no” ; 1 do not presume to know the many angles 
from which the official hierarchy of your Foreign Office looks 
at this proposition; it may be that certain elements there 
wish to avoid such a deal with the Indian ally of Japan at a 
time when the fate of Japan seems to be hanging in the 
balance, consequent on the collapse of Germany. I can 
quite understand this attitude, though I cannot approve of 
it. I wish to say nothing to those people. But, Your 
Excellency, I do wish to ta.ke the liberty of saying something 
to you. I beg of you to forget for a moment that you are 
the Premier of Thailand and that I am a Minister of the 
Provisional Government of Azad Hind. From the day 
I landed in Bangkok four and a half years ago as Reuters 
Special Correspondent, I have considered myself a true 
friend of the people and the Govei-nrocnt of Thailand, and 
they have also treated me as .such ; so I need not reiterate 
my sincere goodwill and concern for the real interests of 
Thailand, Having said this, I have no hesitation in telling 
you that those who take a narrow view of the immediate 
advantage that the changing war situation holds for 
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Thailand arc not necessarily right; as likely as not, they 
may be mistaken. However that may be, I wish to appeal 
to you as man to man to look at my proposition from a 
different angle. Perhaps, if you decline to extend a helping 
hand to Nctaji now, no large section of your jicoplc may 
blame you; but the future historian will one day record the 
fact that the Premier of Thailand failed to aid the Head of 
the Provisional Government of Azad Hind in his hour of 
need; I do not want that to happen ; on the contrary. Sir, 
if you help Netaji now, you may rest assured that Free 
India—and, India will be free before long, even if Britain 
wins this war—I say Free India will remember with gratitude 
that her neighbour, Thailand, helped India’s illustrious son 
and patriot, Subhas Chandra Bose, when he badly needed 
help in the epic war he waged for India’s Liberation. The 
credit and gratitude will, of course, go to your eounlry, but 
you will be known to history as the man who did the right 
thing at a critical moment, and cemented (he bonds of 
friendship between our two countries.” 

Khwang Apaiwong lapsed into silence, and remained 
silent for a minute or two after I linished my appeal. 

I did not wish to ask him for a final reply, lest it turned 
out to be “no” in spite of my impassioned eloquence ! 

I took my departure when the effect of my words was 
still lingering in the air in that room, or so I imagined. 

I called on Netaji later and gave him only a brief and 
sketchy account of my interview, and told him that I had 
not abandoned all hopes. Later, I learnt that Sardar Isher 
Singh’s continued efforts did prove successful, though not 
to Netaji’s entire satisfaction. 

I got busy intensifying the Radio activities in Bangkok 
to make up for the loss of the Rangoon station. Nctaji 
asked me to fly to Saigon to ginger up the radio, press and 
platform propaganda in Indo-China and prepare our possible 
next base. With General Chatterji I flew to Saigon on 
6th June and carried on there till 27th July, when I flew to 
Singapore in response to an urgent call from Netaji received 
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nearly a week earlier. I could not get a seat on an. aircraft 
until ‘27fch July. When I reached Singapore that same 
evening, I heard that Netaji had unexpectedly left for 
Scramban a couple of days previously. I continued my 
broadcast scries which I had started in wSaigon and did two 
on successive nights rounding up the situation, when I 
received a call from Seramban asldng rnc to join Netaji, 
which I did, arriving there by train at three o’clock on the 
morning of 31st July, 1943. 

After a hurried bath I was ready to accompany Netaji 
who was leaving for Kuala Lumpur for a couple of days’ stay. 
We returned to Seramban where Netaji resumed his personal 
direction of a very important secret enquiry into a senior 
ofiicer’.s conduct. A Chinese girl was alleged to have played 
the decoy in misleading the officer. The enquiry was being 
conducted by Major-General Alagappan, Colonel Nagar and 
Colonel Habibur Rahaman, but Netaji was guiding them on 
the spot. Netaji was pre-occupied with thi.s enquiry and 
waiting in Seramban for it to finish. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese were determined to get the 
Chinese girl immediately and put her through the third 
degree to get the truth out of her. They pressed Netaji not 
to stand in their way as she was, after all, not an Indian 
national, and she had jeopardised Japanese war efforts by 
playing the decoy for the hostile Chinese. Netaji found 
himself on the horns of a dilemma. He could not reasonably 
refuse to hand her over to the Japanese but, the humanitarian 
in him rebelled against the very idea, as he knew what she 
was in for if the Japanese got hold of her. He spent hours 
in deep solitary thought over the issue and decided that he 
would not turn her over immediately at any rate. 

Nothing very sensational happened until the night of the 
loth of August, 1946, when the news of Russia’s declaration 
of war on Japan came through over the long distance ’phone 
from Singapore via Colonel Inayat Kiani in Kuala Lumpur. 



CHAPTER V 


ENCIRCLING GLOOM 

N ETAJI was slaying at the Guest House in Seratnbau. 

The clock struck twelve on the night of the 10th of 
August, 1945. Major-General Alagapi)an, Colonel G. R. 
Nagar, Colonel Habibur Rahman and myself were also 
staying in the Bungalow. The telephone bell rang. Some¬ 
one took up the receiver and said it was a long distance call 
from Kuala Lumpur. Major-General Alagappan went to 
the ’phone. He could only make out that it was a call fi'om 
Colonel Inayat Kiani and he was talking something about 
the war. 

Netaji was sitting in the Drawing Room above the 
porch, about fifteen feet away from the telephone. He was 
straining his ears to follow the conversation from, what 
Major-General Alagappan was saying. Then he got up 
himself and walked across to the ’phone. Colonel Inayat 
Kiani gave Netaji big news in code. Netaji then hung up 
the receiver and walked back to the drawing room looking 
a little pre-occupied. Later I gathered from him that 
Colonel Inayat Kiani had been asked by Major-General 
Kiani on the long distance ’phone from Singapore to relay the 
message to Netaji that Russia had declared war on Japan. 

It was nearly 2-0 a.m. when Netaji retired that morning. 
Before turning in, he called me to his bod-room and told me 
to take his car and go, first thing after day-break, to Kuala 
Lumpur and get fuller news from Colonel Kiani. 

After an early breakfast I raced in Netaji’s car to Kuala 
Lumpur and drove straight to where Colonel Kiani was 
staying, at the residence of the Commandant, Azad Hind 
Fauj Training Camp. Colonel Kiani described to me how 
Major-General Kiani found it difficult to get through to 
Seramban on the telephone and asked Inayat to relay the 
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message about the Russian declaration of war against Japan. 
There was nofhing much he could add as to the latest 
situation. From the Camp I then drove down to the olFice 
of the Malay Shimbim and there met my old friend h'rrincis 
Cooray, editor of the jraper. Since the pj-evious night the 
Malay Slmnbun had received a .series of despatches from the 
Domci Nows Agency on the Russian offensive against the 
Japanese in Manehukuo (Manchuria). The rapid advance of 
the Russian forces even in the first few hour.s after the 
declaration of war was admitted by the Domei Agency. 

News looked pretty bad for Japan as a result of Russia 
junii)ing into the fray. I grabbed all the galley proofs that 
Cooray could give* me with the latest news and raced back 
to Seramban. 

When I reached Seramban, Nctaji and party were 
having a late lunch. I walked in, saluted him and took my 
S(!at at the table, 1 knew Netaji was impatient to have the 
latest news and, of course, T w'as bursting to tell him. But 
there were some guests at the table and Netaji was content 
to keep on throwing glances in my direction and trying to 
study my fane. No one round the table could guess that 
my cnti’y into the room had made any change in Netaji’s 
mood. He went on cracking little jokes about the food. 

Meanwhile, somebody said that a long distance call was 
coming on the ’phone, this time from Singapore. Major- 
General Kiani wanted Netaji back in Singapore as early as 
irossible, but avoiding a night drive if possible because of the 
Communist-infested area tlmough which Netaji and party 
would have to pass en route to Singapore. 

“ Where is the hurry ? ” Netaji was thinking aloud. It 
■ was obvious that he was slightly annoyed. “ What if Russia 
has declared war on Japan ? How does it affect us in any 
way ? We shall have to go on whatever happens. I cannot 
leave until I finish my work here,” 

The lunch was Over. We all got up, Netaji walked 
up the stairs, went back to Ms room. I followed him there. 
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gave him the bunch of galley proofs and waited until he 
finished reading them. 

He then looked up and said; “ Well, the Russian 
advance seems to be pretty swift. The* .lapam'sc’ seem to be 
falling back and I wonder where they will make a stand.” 

He then put away the bunch of proofs and plunged into 
other matters that needed his urgent attention. Nctaji 
had come up from Singapore on what was first meant to be a 
very brief visit to Scramban. So no Shoit-wave Radio-set 
had been put up in the Guest House. If someone had tuned 
in to the BBC or All India Radio, the meaning of Major- 
General Kiani’s long distance call earlier in the afternoon 
asliing Nctaji to return to Singapore immediately would 
have been clear. Inayat Kiani did nol, feel like staying 
behind in Kuala Lumpur. He wanted to be near Nctaji at 
a moment like this. He reached the Guest House about 
4-0 p.m. and w'as asked to .share the room with Colonel 
Nagar. 

Late in the evening Nctaji drove down to the AKad 
Hind Fauj Ti’aining Camp in Scramban and addressed about 
tivo thousand men in connection with an unfortunate incident 
that had taken place there a few days earlier. It was well 
past ten o’clock by the time he left the Camp and returned 
to the Guest House. I think we sat down for dinner that 
night at about eleven o’clock, and it was nearing one o’clock 
by the time we dispersed downstairs. Meanwhile the 
telephone bell rang on the first floor. It was a trunk call from 
Malacca saying that Dr. Laltshmayya, General Secretary, and 
Mr. Ganapathy, Acting Secretary of the Publicity Department 
•of the IIL Headquarters in Singapore, were making a dash 
by car all the way from Singapore to Scramban to see Nctaji 
on a very urgent matter and that they had just left Malacca ’ 
and should be in Scramban at about 2-0 a.m. 

Nctaji wondered what news these two people could be 
bringing. He was not left in doubt for very long. It was 
past 2-0 a.m. and a car covered with dust from radiator to 
■tail lamp chugged up the steep drive of the Guest House and 
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came to a halt under the porch. Lakshmayya and Ganapathy 
jumped out of the car, looking very tired and dishevelled. 
Netaji was informed. They were immediately called up to 
his bed-room. 

It was a room on the first floor, about twenty by ten feet, 
very simply furnished, with a wooden cot on one side, and 
a dressing table on the other. Somewhere in the middle of 
the room sat Netaji in his half-sleeved imdervest, but still 
in his top-boots and breeches ; he had only taken off his 
bush-coat because it was j’ather warm in the room. The 
bright rays of the electric lamp overhead fell full on his face. 
He motioned Lakshmayya, Ganapathy and myself to the 
three chairs near him. There was no one else in the room. 
He asked me to close the doors and windows. Then in a 
casual lone he asked Lakshmayya : “ Well, what is the news 
you have brought ? ” 

Lakshmayya pulled his chair closer to Netaji, leaned 
forward and whispered : “ Sir, I am sorry to say that Japan 
has surrendered ! ” 

I instinctively turned in Netaji’s direction. I wanted 
to sec how ho took it. 

For a moment my head was in a whirl. Thoughts 
rushed through my mind at a mad pace. T could uot imagine 
that it was only a few .seconds, for a imdtitudc of thoughts 
bewildered me. 

I said to myself : “ So, this is the crash . . . the terrible 
crash of everything that this great man has built up in the 
last twenty-four months ! Is it the end of everything ? Is 
it the end of all his dreams ? Is it the end of all his work ? 
Is it the end of all his efforts ? Is it the end of everything 
that he has lived for ? Is it going to be a staggering blow to 
him ? How is he going to take it ? It is complete, utter, 
pitch darkness. Is it going to swallow him up, or is ho going 
to fight his way out of thi.s as usual and then inarch to the 
next battlefield ? Will he admit defeat or will he'laugh at 
this the latest and stunning blow and go on with the fight for 
India’s freedom ? ” 
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My so'ul was in anguish. My head was in a swirl, and 
I thought that hours had passed. 

Netaji heard the news and after one eharaetcrisfcic 
“Um” he was deep in thought for a fleeting second, 'riu' 
next second he was absolutely liis normal self. 

He first broke into a smile, arid almost his first words 
were : “ So, that is that. Now, what next ? ” 

It was the soldier speaking. He was already thinking 
of the next move and the next battle. He wnis not going 
to be beaten. Japan’s surrender was not India’s siirrc-nder. 
Japan’s surrender was not the surrender of the Lilicration 
Forces fighting for India’s freedom. He would not admit 
defeat. The IN A would not admit defeat. He langheri 
away the catastrophe. He was bubbling with scintillating 
humour. He cracked jokes and laughed like a child. It 
was the su]rremc moment of his life, lie was not going to 
be crushed by the disaster. He was once again on top of an 
extremely clifficidt situation. 

I can never forget the three or four liours that I spent 
with Netaji after Dr. Lakshmayya and Ganapathy broke 
the terrible news to him. Before they retired from his 
room he cracked a few jokes with them and we all laughed. 
With a mischievous twinldc in his eye he said : “ Well, don’t 
you see we are the only people who have not surrendered ? " 
And he joined the laugh that followed. 

Then the talk turned to what the Japanese were thinking 
about Netaji after the Russian declaration of war on Japan 
two days ago. Did the Japanese Government expect that 
the Provisional Government would automatically follow suit 
and declare war on Russia ? No, they could not have 
thought in those terms for the simple reason that they knew 
very well that the Provi.sional Government acted in these 
matters entirely independently and it was no use trying to 
influence Netaji one way or the other. With him there was 
only one acid test, and that was, the interest of India—what 
cours'- would best serve India’s interest ? Nothing else 
matters <! to him. The Japanese knew that only too well. 
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No woucler Lhcn that Lhey did not even try to find out 
Nctaji’s reaction to the Russian declaration of war on 
Japan. 

1’he talk wont on in good humour in that room. The 
Provisional Government had long ago declared war on 
Britain and America. Then Russia had declared war on 
Japan and Japan had surrendered. 

What should we have clone when Russia declared war 
on Japan ? 

Now that evei\ything was over, we were inclined to live 
over the )'efcrospecl. 

1 said we had already declared war on Britain and 
America and if, in the last two days, we had declared war 
on Rcissia also, because Rrrssia declared Avar on Japan, then 
the rest of the world might think that wc were a terrible lot 
of fellows attd might very Avell say, “ Good Lord, the next 
thing these fellows will do is to declare war on Mars.” There 
was a burst of laughter. By now it was well past 3-0 a.m. 
Dr. Lakshmayya and Ganapathy were shown one of the 
rooms' t,o retire for the night. Netaji asked me io stay 
behind. 

He snapped out a few urgent instructions. “ I want 
Raghavan and Swanii from Penang and Thivy from Ipoh 
to come down immediately and meet me in Singapore as 
early as possible. Tell Inayat Kiani to send his car racing 
back to Ipoh with instructions to pick up enough petrol 
Ihere to go to Penang to pick up Raghavan and Swami and 
dash back to Tpoli, pick up T'hivy and make a non-stop 
drive to iSingapore where the}’' must arrive soon after I reach 
there. I expecl lhat we .shall be in Singapore sometime 
tomorrow evening.” 

I WM.S about to turn round and leave the room when 
Netaji called me back and said: “ Oh, by the way, tell 
Inayat Kiani to instruct Ipoh to give plenty of petrol for 
the car. We shan’t need any more petrol from tomorrow 
any way,” added Netaji and smiled. 
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I convoyed those urgent instructions to Colonel Kinni 
in the room on the opposite wing of the first floor. Then 
I came back to Netaji’s bed-room. I looked at the clock in 
the room. It was nearlj' 4-30 a.ni. He was still in his l.op 
boots and breeches and his half-sleeved undervest. He 
paced up and down for a few minutes, then said ; “ It is 
rather warm here, come on, let us go and sit on the verandah.” 

Out on the verandah a chill breeze was blowing and it 
was draughty where he went and sat at the corner of the 
verandah where some canc-chairs had been placed. I sat 
opposite to him. The light was dim compared with that 
in the room. Still I coifld sec his face very clearly. He 
looked undoubtedly grave and was silent for a while as was 
usual w'ith him on serious occasions. He spoke almost in a 
w'hispcr : “ Now we have got to think out what we shall do.” 

Wlien I looked at the w'ateh it was nearing 5-0 a.m. 
and I said to him : “ Sir, do you know it is five in the morning, 
don’t jmu think you ought to have a little rest before we 
start early in the morning on a twelve-hour non-stop drive 
to Singapore ? ” The man’s humour even at that eerie 
hour was irrepressible. He said: “ Oh, it doesn’t matter. 
We shall have plenty of rest from tomorrow on ! ” and he 
smiled broadly. 

Actually, however, he did not have even a single 
moment’s rest from then on till his fateful trip by plane from 
Saigon. 

He discussed the most urgent matters that had to be 
attended to soon after his arrival in Singapore. Then he 
rose saying ; 

“ We shall talk over other matters on our way down to 
Singapore.” 

I returned to my room, somewhere about half past five 
and could not somehow compose myself to sleep. I was 
turning over from side to side for quite a while and just 
wanted to make sure that Netaji had at least turned in, if 
not gone to sleep. But the light was still burning in his 
room and I believe that it was about 6-0 a.m. Somebody 
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shook me by bhc shoulder about seven and said : “ Are you 
getting ready ? We are moving off in half an hour.” 

Before I got ready and was downstairs Nctaji was there, 
looking fresh as ever and as if he had had a good night’s 
rest. You could not see the slightest trace of the alloiight 
anguish of soul on his face. He looked as if he was just 
about to start off' on one of lus many triumphal tours through 
the States of Malaya. 

We started from there in a convoy. An armed guard in 
a lorry was leading, followed by Netaji’s car iir which he 
asked me to sit next to him. On the front seat next to the 
driver sat Captain Shamsherc Singh, Netaji’s A.D.C.^^ In 
the car behind ours sat Major-General Alagappan, Colonel 
Nagar and Colonel Tnayat Kiaui. The rear was brought up 
by Satya Saliay’s car with his luggage carrier over-flowing 
with half-ripe, full-ripe, and some over-ripe bananas which 
were so rare in Singapore, but could he had in plenty in 
Seramban. All the way dowr\ from Sei’amban to Singapore 
whenever Netaji’s car halted on the way, he would go round 
to see the luggag(< earrier of Sahay’s car and crack a joke at 
Sahay’s expense. He watched the havoc the blazing sun 
was playing with the precious burden of bananas, and said : 
“ Why can’t Sahay go on giving a few bananas to the poor 
people on the road before the sun finishes off nearljr all the 
bunches ? ” J^oor Sahay looked uncomforl.ablc. but joined 
in the laughter. 

T think it was 7-SO p.m. when we reached Netaji’s 
Bungalow in Singapore;. We were all asked to stay on and 
not to go away. Tie asked me to have my luggage removed 
upstairs and to stay in the house. All of us had a hurried 
wash and met Netaji on the verandah on the first floor 
adjoining the Drawing Room and overlooking the lawn and 
tin; sea beyond. Major-General Kiani, and Colonel Habibur 
Rahman had also been sent for urgently. 

An important conference followed. We discus.scd 
Japan’s surrender and all its implications. The conference 
wa.s adjourned for half an hour for dinner after which all 
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returned to the verandah on the first fkxjr where eolit’t.' was 
served. We sat till three in the moruiiifr. There was com¬ 
plete agreement on all the step.s to be taken as a eonscepremee 
of Japan’s collapse^—the instructions to be issued to Divisional 
Commanders on the military side and to the Chairmen of 
the branches and sub-branches of the IIL throughout East 
Asia except Burma where the British trnop.s were already in 
occupation, the distribution of sufficient money to the troo)3s 
as well as the civilian offieink to Inst I hem for at liaist six 
months. 

Still, there was no official news or eonlirmation of Japan's 
surrender. We were following the Radio closely. I'he talk 
was still of negotiations between Tokyo on the one side and 
London, Washington and Moscoav on the othei'. But 
Netaji was not going to lose any more time. Now that he 
was back in Singapox'c, urgent and important, iustructioixs 
had to be sent to the League Organi.sations in places as far 
apart as Bangkok and Tokyo. Il was obvious that the 
official annourieement by Tokyo of the surrender of Ja[)an 
wa.s only a matter of hours. It was already being broadciist 
to the world by the Allied Radio Stations. We all met Netaji 
again the whole day on the Rlth and nearly the whole uighl. 
There was more than enough to do for every one of us. We 
had a, hect.ie three das's till the ('vening of the 14th. 

The night and day conferences that Netaji held on tlujse 
memorable days on the verandah of his first floor were taken 
up with deei.sious of last miuule instriietions to the INA 
and IIL branches in vSingapore, in i\la1aya, and Ihroughoul 
East Asia. Netaji had decided the maimer of INA’s 
surrender, what should be done with the Rani of .Ihausi 
camp with about five hiimircd girls in Singapore and liow 
the civilian organisation should look after whole-lime and 
part-time workers once the British landed in Hingapoi’e. 
All those three days Netaji went on dictating instructions 
to Colonel Habibur Babman (Deputy Chief of Stall) INA 
with Headquarters in Singapore, an cl to Dr. Lakshmayya, 
Oenerai Secretaiy, IIL Singapore. Of all the problems 
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<jvci' which Netaji worried so much, the problem 0 !“ the 
Rani of Jhansi girls was the most serious and next in im¬ 
portance was the problem of the forty-live Indian Cadets 
whom he had sent out, a year before to Tokyo to undergo 
training in the army and in the air force. Netaji was also 
in constant touch with Captain Mrs. Thevar and gave her 
oral instructions as to how the girls should be sent back to 
their homes with sufficient money and other necessaries to 
help them tide over the coming days of anguish. 

On Ihe afternoon of the 14lh August, Netaji had one 
of his teeth pulled out as it was giving him trouble. The 
cleulist asked him to stay in bed and take complete rest. 
What a time to ask Netaji to have complete rest ! lie did 
get into bed after 4-0 p.m. but that evening the Rani of 
Jhansi Regiment was pui.ting on the boards a drama depicting 
the Life of Rani Lakshmibai of Jhansi (written by Lieutenant 
P. N. Oak of the INA, ADC to Major-General J. K. Bhonsle). 
Ca])Lain Mrs. J'hovar, the Commandant of the Rani of Jhansi 
Regiment in Siiigajiore had specially requested Netaji to 
preside on the occasion. He called me to the bed-room a 
lew minute.s before seven and told me to go ahead and tell 
Captain Thevar not to wait but to start the performance and 
that he would come later. Tooth-ache or no tooth-ache, he 
was not going to stay in bed. tliat evening, of all evenings. 

It was a theati’e built up in the open air and there was 
an andienec of about three thousand olfieers and men to 
.s(>e the jJay. Deafening cheers broke out when Netaji 
arrives! earlier than expected. The girls put np a fine per¬ 
formance. 'fhere was not a single man or woman in that 
audience of three tliousaud and over who was not thrilled 
by till' spirit of Rani Lak.shinibai of Jhainsi as portrayed cm 
the stage. When the performance ended the three thousand 
voices sang Subh SiiMi Chain. That was the last time Netaji 
heard eomnmni1,y singing of that thrilling kaumi gana 
(Nalional Anthem) by three thousand soldiers of the INA 
and the Rani of Jhansi Regiment. 
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Half way through the performaucc Sri A. N. Sarkar, 
a Memher of the Provisional Govcrninenl, who had un¬ 
expectedly arrived by plane from Bangkok came straight 
from the aerodrome and Netaji asked him to sii, near him 
and give him the latest news from Bangkok. After the 
performance Sri Sarkar was asked to come to Netaji’s 
Bungalow for dinner. It was the Cabinet that had been in 
non-stop session on the fii'st floor of Netaji’s Bungalow ever 
since he returned to Singapore on the 12th evening. Sarkar 
joined this conference on the night of the 14th. Before 
Sarkar turned up on the scene it had been more or less decided 
that Netaji would stay on in Singapore with all the Ministers 
present there and face the British when they eventually 
landed on the island. Tliis decision was arrived at after a 
good deal of very frank discussion of the advisability or 
otherwise of Netaji’s staying on in Singapore and being taken 
prisoner by the British, All these discussions took place in 
Netaji’s presence and he also spoke fraidcly but in a very 
impersonal way. Even then his sense of humour got on top 
of everything. 

The talk turned on prisoners of war. Those who were 
already prisoners of war at that time, that is, the Indian 
Army personnel who did not join the INA would of course 
be liberated as soon as the British landed in Singapore, and 
the' entire Indian National Army personnel would become 
prisoners of war. So whenever the topic of “ prisoners of 
war ” cropped up in the course of the talk at the informal 
meeting of the Cabinet, there was always a little confusion 
as to which prisoners of war were meant. At one stage 
Netaji chirped in with : “ Of course a lot of .supplies will be 
rushed to Singapore for the prisoners of war—^not to the 
new prisoners of war (INA) but to the old ”—(laughter). 

Later the talk about Netaji’s staying on in Singapore and 
being taken prisoner by the British was very frank, almost 
brutally so. Netaji listened to the talk and participated in 
it as if it w'as somebody else who was being discu.ssed in his 
presence. One of us said at one .stage : “ Sir, if you stay on,. 
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they will, no doubt, take you prisoner, then the question is 
what dare they do with you. Will they dare try you either 
in Malaya or somewhere else in East Asia or on Indian soil ? 
If they do and of course find you guilty of having waged 
war against Britain and sentence you to death and carry 
out the sentence, rvhat will happen ? India will be com¬ 
pletely independent that very moment and the British 
Empire will cease to exist in India. Supposing they leave 
you alone, then you will continue to fight for India’s indepen¬ 
dence. So cither way it suits us and not the British. But 
the ciuestion is should you he taken prisoner at all ? ” 

The consensus of opinion among the members of the 
Cabinet was that Netaji must not be taken prisoner by the 
British. Single-handed Netaji opposed this idea. He said 
that he should remain with Ms Ministers and his army in 
Singapore and face the British. His view prevailed for the 
time being. But it was not a final decision. We still had 
time to decide finally. 

Meanwhile, as I said earlier, Sarkar turned up on the 
scene and a very important talk followed that night. After 
listening to what Sarkar had to say, Netaji showed a slight 
inclination to reconsider his own decision about staying on in 
Singapore. By now we were in the small hours of the 
morning and all dead tired. Wc dispersed to meet again 
the next day. Dcaisions had been taken on all other matters 
except this one, namely, whether or not Netaji should 
remain in Singapore. If he was not to stay on where was 
he to go? We, discussed this question threadbare inNetaji’s 
presence on the morning of the 15th and that afternoon. It 
was agreed that we should meet again after dinner and then 
take the final decision. 

One of the most poignant scenes on the first floor 
verandah of Netaji’s residence in those two or three days 
was enacted when Netaji sent for Colonel Stracey on the 
morning of the 15th. Ho had hardly finished his breakfast 
on the verandah when Colonel Stracey turned up accompanied 
by Captain R, A. Malik carrying half a dozen models and a 
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score of rolls of paper coiitaiiihig designs for the proposed 
Memorial to the fallen heroes of the Aznd Hind Fauj. 

The scene was nieniorablc. Nctaji’s feeling at that 
moment could easily be imagined, lie led the men of the 
Azad Hind Fauj to the battlefield in the cause of India’s 
freedom and those men plunged headlong into the battle in 
total disregard of everything that matters to ordinary men—- 
life, limb, comfort, food, water, and a fevy moments of sleep. 
These men did not think of anyone of these things but, 
inspired by Netaji’s dynamie personality, had gone forth 
into battle to win India’s freedom and throw away their 
live.s w'ithont a moment’.s thought of getting anything in 
return even if they survived. 

These heroes had laid down their lives on the plains of 
Imphal and in and around Kohima and it was to these men 
that IsTetaji was determined to put up a memorial even after 
the Japanese had surrendered and the TNA had ceased to 
fighl. The air in Singapore on the 1.5th Aiigirst was thick 
with rumours of the landing—imniiuont landing—of the 
British on the island. Only a man of Netaji’s dogged 
courag<‘ could think of patting up a memorial to tlic army 
that fought again.st the British on a .spot where the British 
were expeeted to land again at any moment. 

Netaji examined model after model and turned to 
Straeey and said: “Colonel Straccy, I want this memorial 
to rise on the sea face of Singapore before the British forces 
make a landing here. Do you think vou will he able to do 
it ? ’’ 

Straeey To.se lo the ooca.siou. He replied: “Certainly, 

Sir.” 

Straeey knew what a colossal task he had undertaken. 
Tl would take at least two to three weeks before the memorial 
could be an aecom))lished fact. But then the question was 
how soon would the British land in Singapore. Once the 
British forces were anywhere near Singapore (.herr* was no 
quc.stion of going ahead with the work on the memorial. 
The eontrai’tor had to be found ; also material and labonr, 
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but Stracey could sec from Nctaji’s face that he was deter¬ 
mined that the memorial shall rise- Details were discussed 
and decided. Netaji got up from hi.s chair, gave Stracey a 
hearly handshake and simply said : “ I wish you the best of 
luck. I hope you will he able to put up the memorial.” 

Strac’cy was overwhelmed with emotion. He looked 
straight into Netaji’s eyes and that look spoke a great deal 
more than a verbal a.s.surance that the memorial would be 
an accomplished fact m the shortest possible time. 

Stracey gave Netaji a smart salute, a lusty Jai Hind, 
wheeled round and marched off. That was the last that 
Netaji and Stracey saw of each other. We heard later that 
Stracey had worked night and day and completed the work 
on the memorial in less than three weeks. 

Almost the first thing the British forces did after landing 
In Singapore was to demolish the memorial. I wonder 
why they did it. Honouring the dead, even when they 
belongetl to the enemy is a tradition accepted in the code of 
all civilised nations. It was not expected of the British 
that in the hour of their victory they would let the baser 
part of themselves to dominate them. As long as even a 
single soldier of the INA lives, this crime of the British, this 
vandalism will never bo forgotten or forgiven. I am quite 
sure that they did not imagine even for a moment that 
they would be leaving India bag and baggage in less than 
t'vvm years after this vandalism. Sheer justice requires that 
the memorial be restored. 

On the afternoon of the 15th August, Tokyo had 
officially announced the news of the surrender. That night, 
we gathered after dinner at 10-0 p.m. on the verandah of 
the fiivst floor and talked till 3-0 a.m. I can never forget the 
poignancy of those dramatic five hours. It did not take us 
long to persuade Netaji finally that he must get out of 
Singapore. Then the question arose .* where should he go— 
to Thailand, Indo-China, Japan, Manchukuo or Russia ? The 
final decision was; out of Malaya definitely, to some Russian 
territory certainly, to Russia itself, if possible. There was 
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no meauing in Nctaji being taken prisoner by the British 
one day in Thailand or Indo-China and there was no 
meaning in his going to Japan alter Japan’s suri'endei'. 

A.nd what about the risks iiivoh’-ed V It was, as he 
himself described Iiis plan, an “adventure into the unknown”, 
perhaps even a “ wild goose chase.” In the course of a 
very frank talk I asked him whether these risks of an after- 
surrender flight in a Japanese plane were worth it. Nclaji 
simply replied, “ Oh. I am a fatalist.” (Prophetic words !) 

Here I must recall a relevaiit anecdote I have heard 
more than once, since my return to India, from the lips of 
Nathalal Parikh, Netaji’s Bombay host. It seems that in 
the early days of the formation of the Forward Bloc (103!)), 
Netaji used to keep very late nights during his visit to 
Bombay. About two o’clock, one of those nights, "Netaji 
and Nathalal stepped out of Jyoli Sadan, Marine Drive, and 
went for a stroll on the promenade. Netaji suddenly halted, 
lifted his eyes to the moon-lit sky, remained silent for a few 
seconds and then, turning to Nathalal, said : “ Do you know 
the kind of death I wish for myself ? I should be flying very 
high and then I must suddenly cra.sh down to earth and die. 
That’ll be wonderful.” 

The clock struck thi-ce. Final arrangements were 
chalked out. To Moscow or at any rate, to Manchuria, and 
then who should go with Netaji ? Be.sidcs Netaji, at this 
last informal meeting of the Ministers, were Mag’or-General 
Kiani, Major-General Alagappan, Colonel Plabibur Rahman, 
Sri Sarkar and myself. Netaji decided that Major-General 
Kiani should take full charge of the affairs of the INA in 
Singapore on behalf of Netaji in his absence and that Major- 
General Alagappan and A. N. Sarkar should also stagr behind 
in Singapore. Then Netaji turned to Colonel Habibur 
Rahman and asked, “ Are you going vith me ? ” He said, 
“ Yes Sir.” Netaji said he would also take with him Colonel 
Pritham Singh from Singapore, Major Abid Ilassan and 
Debnath Das from Bangkok. Major Swami was expected 
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at any moment in Singapore to join Netaji in the “adventure 
into the unknown.” 

He then turned to me and asked : “ Ayer Saheb, what is 
your age ? ” I said : “ Forty-eight, Sir.” 

“ Oh, then you are one year younger than mysell’. So, 
what about you ? ” I said, “ Sir, Moscow and Malaya are 
the same to me, I am going with you.” So everything was 
settled. Barely two or three hours remained for Netaji in 
which to have a little rest, then give final instructions to ail 
concerned and to do some hurried packing. I do not think 
Netaji went to bed, and I am quite sure that Colonel Habib 
did not have a wink of sleep either. But, I went back to my 
room and through sheer exhaustion I just threw myself on 
the bed without removing my tunic, breeches or even to})- 
boots. 

I thought I slept for half an hour. Ganapathy had 
come to Netaji’s Bungalow the previous evening. He had 
come to help me in the last minute rush of work. I got 
him to do some very hurried packing after sunrise, 

A couple of hours later we were at the aerodrome. 
Major-General Kiaui, Major-General Alagappan and a few 
others had come to say Jai Hind to Netaji on his fateful 
flight. At 0-80 a.m. Netaji climbed up the steel ladder and 
got into the plane followed by Colonel Habib, Colonel 
Pritham Singh, myseli', and Mr. Nigeshi, the Japanese 
interpreter. 

The plane taxied for about five minutes and returned to 
where it started from. Netaji wanted to know why. He 
was told that they had discovered a defect in the brake of 
the landing gear, and it would he put right very soon. It 
was ; and wc took off a little after 10-0 a.m. 

It was a bomber, Netaji was sitting immediately 
behind the pilot, facing the nose of the plane, and dangling 
his legs in the pit. Behind him sat Colonel Habibur Rahman, 
next was myself, close to the petrol tank and then in the 
fuselage sat Colonel Pritham Singh and Mi'. Nigeshi. The 
plane was steadily gaining height and 'with every jerk of the 
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plane I got, a splash of petrol all over my left side, dreiiehing 
the sleeves of my tunic and the left leg of my breeclies. 
I remembered with a shock that there was no restrictioii on 
smoking inside a Japanese bomber. Here wa.s petrol 
splashing out of the tank, and Netaji was sitting within three 
feet of where the petrol was splashing. I turned to Mr. 
Nigeshi and told him caustically to ask the pilot why petrol 
was splashing and whether it was alright. Mr. Nigeshi asked 
the pilot, then told me without a twitch of his facial mu.scle 
that it was alright and there was nothing .serious. One of 
the nuts Joining the pipe attached to the tank had got loose. 
Nigeshi him.self tightened it. The petrol did not .spla.sh 
anymore. 

We flew non-stop to Bangkok, and reached there at 
about 8-0 p.m. No one in Bangkok—neither the IIL nor 
the Japanese Liaison ofllce—knew that we had actually 
landed in Bangkok aerodrome, Netaji got out of the plane 
and walked across to one of the wooden structures in the 
aerodrome where we all had to wait for nearly two hours 
before Major-Geiuiral Bhon.sle imshed up with transport, as 
soon as he was informed by the Japanese of our arrival. 

The news of Netaji’s arrival in Bangkok city spread 
among the Indians within a few minutes and from that 
evening till the early hours of the next morning (ITth August) 
there was an unending stream of Indians, officers of the INA, 
officials and workers of IIL and merchants coming to 
Netaji’s residence and wanting to know Netaji’s plans for 
the future. The house was overcrowded. There was not 
an inch of space where one could sit down. One of the 
most important and ui’gent questions that Netaji had to 
decide was about the three or four Rani of Jhansi girls who 
had to stay behind in Bangkok. 

It was midnight by the time we all had something to 
eat. Then Netaji sat on the verandah and talked to about 
thirty or forty officers and officials who had decided to stay 
on in the hou,se till the next morning when Netaji and party 
were expected to leave. Netaji went to bed at five o’clock 
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ill the mornina and slept for an hour. I stretched myself 
on the sofa near his bed on the verandah. I do not know 
now whether Netaji slept but when I woke up I saw Ins cot 
at right angles to the sofa. 

Before daivn we were all ready. NeLaji. Colonel Ilabibur 
Rahman, Colonel Pritham Singh, Colonel Gulzara Singh, 
Major Abid Ilassan, Debnath Das and myself, each with a 
light luggage and a revolver on the belt. 

It was a sad farewmll. Permanand, Isher Singh, 
Pandit Raghunath Saslri, P. N. Pillai, Bhaskaran, Captain 
Rizvi, Sunil, were there. 

Netaji gave an affectionate embrace to each one of them 
with tears flowing down his cheeks. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE LAST FLIGHT 


A rriving at the aerodrome as the sun was risijig in 
the East, we took off at about eiglit in the morning 
from Bangkok and landed at the Saigon aerodrome at about 
10-0 a.m. We were in two planes, one carrying Netaji, 
Colonel Habib, Colonel Pritham Singh, niyscir and the 
Japanese Liaison Officer. In the other plane were General 
Isoda, the Chief of the Japanese Liaison Office (ITikari 
Kikan), Mr. Hachiyya, the Japanese Minister-designate to 
the Provisional Government of Azad Hind, Colonel Gulzara 
Singh, Major Abid Hassan and Mr. Debnath Has. 

It was the second day after the Japanese had officially 
announced their surrender, i.c., 17th August. I do not 
know whether according to International Law the Japanese 
planes were supposed to be grounded in the aerodromes or 
were free to fly. Wliatever it was, here we were at the 
Saigon aerodrome on what Netaji described as “ an adventure 
into the unlcnown.” Netaji saw a solitary Indian in thi' 
distance. He wanted to know who it was. The Indian 
turned out to he Mr. Chandra Mai, Secretary of the Transport 
Department of the IIL in Saigon. He had learnt that 
Netaji was coming and he had come to the aerodrome to see 
wliether he could be of any service to Netaji. 

Hurried consultations were held between Netaji and 
the Japanese officers and it was decided that General Isoda, 
Mr. Ilaehiyya and a senior Japanese Staff Officer should 
fly immediately to Dalat, the Headquarters of Field-Marshal 
Terauchi and ask the Field-Marshal what aeroplane facilities 
he could give to Netaji to carry out whatever programme 
Netaji migt have decided upon. We drove in two cars to 
the outskirts of Saigon and arrived at the house of Nafaindas, 
Secretary of the Housing Department of the IIL Saigon. 
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Tho city of Saigon looked exactly like what any other city 
might be expected to look two days after the forces in that 
aj’ea had officially announced their surrender to the enemy. 
The air was tense. 'J'licre was very little traffic to be seen 
on the .streets. Shuttei-ed windows greeted one’s eyes in all 
directions. Rumonr-mongers were busy. There were blood¬ 
curdling stories as to what the French were going to do to 
Indian,s and others who had allied themselve.s with the 
Japanese during the war and fought against the British and 
Americans. Officers of the League had dispersed. None of 
them, except Chandra Mai, knew that Nctaji was in Iheir 
midst right at that moment. We moved onr luggage into 
the house and distributed ourselves among the available 
rooms. Netaji occupied one. Abid Hassan and myself 
shared another. Colonel Habib and Dcbnath Das shared 
the third room. But it did not matter whether there was 
any room iixto which we could move. We did not bother 
about our luggage either. Netaji had a shave and a bath 
and went straight to bed. It was about mid-day. In a few 
moments he was lost asleep. 

He had not had even half an horn’s vest when Kiano, 
the Japanese Liaison Officer, drove up to the house, walked 
in and said that he must see Netaji immediately. We talked 
among ourselves and decided that it was worth disturbing 
Netaji. He got up and asked what the .Tapanese Officer 
wanted. Abid Hassan told Netaji, “ Sir, the Japanese say 
there is a phane ready and waiting to take off immediately 
and there is only one seat in the plane, they say.” Netaji 
asked : “ Where is the plane going ? ” 

“ I don’t know, Sir, nor does Mi'. ICiano.” 

“ Tell him to go back and send someone who does 
know; have General Isoda and Hachiyya come back from 
Dalat ? ” 

“ Sir, The Japanese Officer says that there is no time to 
lose.” 

“ Tell him that I am not going until I know the 
destination of the plane. I am not going to be rushed off 
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like this. Tell him to go hack and send someone here who 
knows all about the plane.” 

Poor Kiano drove back faster than he came. Within 
half an hour came another car, dashed up the drive of the 
house and stopped. General Isoda, Mi’. Hachiyya and a 
Senior Staff Officer of Field Marshal Terauchi stepped out of 
the car, walked brisldy into the house where Netaji shook 
hands with them and immediately ushered them into one 
of the rooms. Habibm' Rahman was also asked to join the 
fateful conference. 

I do not know exactly what transpired at the conferentie, 
because I was not present. When the talks were still going 
on behind closed doors in that room, Netaji came out with 
Habib, leaving the Japanese behind in the room. Netaji 
motioned Habib, Abid, Debnath and me into his room and 
asked u.s to close the door and bolt it. Gulzara Singh and 
Pritham Singh who had moved to the next house were 
immediately called. I have rarely seen Netaji so impatient. 
In five .seconds he wanted to know whether Gulzara Singh 
and Pritham Singh had been .sent for and why they had not 
yet come. He said : “ Tell them not to bother about their 
dress, hut to come at once. I have no time to lose. We 
have to take important decisions and that without a moment’s 
delay. Come along, hurry up.” 

Actually they took only a few minutes to come, but it 
looked like ages. The door was closed and bolted from 
inside. Netaji stood in the middle and we stood around him. 
Pie looked at each one of us and said : “ Look here, there is a 
plane ready to take off in the next few minutes and we have 
got to decide something important right now. The Japanese 
say there is only one seat to spare, and what we have got to 
decide no’«’^, in a few seconds, is whether I should go even if 
I have to go alone, I have tried my best to get at least one 
more seat but there is very little hope. Shall we take that 
■one seat and shall I go alone ? ” 

Each one of us, i.e., Habib, Gulzara Singh, Pritham 
Singh, Abid Hassan, Debnath Das and myself felt that 
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never in all our lives should we have to decide again a 
question of such grave responsibility. We were all silent 
for a moment. Truly speaking, we were a,ll tongue-tied. 
Each one of us asked himself: How dare I hell Netaji that 
he had belter go on this “adventure into the unknown” all 
by himself and not even one of us accompanying him ? 

We started hedging about. One of us said : “ Sir, why 
not insist on at least one more seat and take one of us with 
you ? How can we let you go all by yourself ? Why can’t 
the Japanese spare at least one more seat ? ” At that 
moment we were tilled with bitterness against the Japanese. 
Wo did not care what tlieir dilReuIties were, but we simply 
could not brook the idea that the Japanese could offer only 
one single seat in a bomber which we all knew could carry 
at least half-a-dozen passengers apart from the crew. All 
these thoughts raced madly through our brains in those few 
seconds. 

Netaji again insisted on our giving him a categorical 
reply to the question: “If the Japanese can give only one 
seat in that plane, shall I or shall I not go all alone ? ” 

On one point we were all agreed, and that was that 
Netaji should not remain in Saigon and be taken prisoner 
there. We were prepared to accept any alternative to that. 
But we were faced with a Very difficult, and the worst 
possible, alternative, namely, that Netaji should fly some¬ 
where unaccompanied by any one of us. Eventually we 
said to him : “ Sir, please for heaven’s sake insist on the 
Jajianese giving you one more scat and if still you cannot 
get it, then you had better take the one seat and go. Also 
please insist that the Japanese should provide us with 
transport as soon as possible to take us wherever you might 
be going.” 

But wherH was Netaji going ? We did not ask him and 
he did not tell us. But we knew and he knew that we knew. 
The plane was hound for Manchuria. Netaji then left us 
and he and Habib went to the room where the Japanese 
were impatiently waiting for Netajfls reply. A few minutes 
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later Netaji came back to our room and said ; “ W’e arc getting 
one more seat. Let Habib conic with me. T am sure they 
won’t spare any more seat in this plane. But let ns Iry our 
luck.” 

Then turning to Colonel Gulzara Singh and myself 
Netaji said; ‘You two had better come with your 
luggage and in ease we get two more seats in the plane you 
also can join me. Otherwise, yon will have to come 
back from the aerodrome ivilh 5 mur luggage. Anyway, 
hurry up.” 

It was all one mad rush. There was not much packing 
to do. We simply grabbed the light luggage that we had 
carried and got into the waiting cars and drove fa.st in the 
direction of the aerodrome. Netaji, myself and Habib were 
in the front car, Gulzara Singh, Pritham Singh, Abid Hassan 
and Dobnath Has following in another car. As we drove 
into the aerodrome we could hear the terrilic roar of the 
engine of the plane. Wc were told that the engine had been 
running for nearly an hour by the time we arrived tlicre. 
But there was no trace of the second car. Five minute.s, 
ten, twenty and still no trace of the second car. That need 
not necessarily have delayed Netaji’s departure. A stiff 
breeze acros.s the aerodrome was blowing a lot of dust into 
our noses and mouths. The Japanese were getting impatient. 
Lieutant-General Shidei, who was also going by the same 
plane, had been waiting at the aerodrome for nearly two 
hours. There was impatience all around and yet no trace 
of the car. Netaji decided that he must wait because an 
important piece of luggage was in the second car. 

Teir minutes later the second car dashed up. Meanwhile, 
Habib had stepped into a little hutment nearby and was 
rearranging his luggage. Netaji turned to him and said, 
“ Hurry up, Habib bhai, what are you doing ? ” In a flash 
Habib had packed up his bag and was at Netnji’s side. The 
luggage from the .second car was almost catapidted into the 
plane. Netaji hurried towards the plane, shooli hands with 
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Shidei who was acpompanying him, said good-bye to Isoda 
and Hachiyya and then timied to us. 

What a dreadful inomcnl tliat was to ni>' comrades and 
myself. I do not think that wc stood there for more than a 
minute. But an avalanche of thoughts came rushing through 
one’s mind in those few seconds ! Stretching his hand he 
was about to step forward and say Jai Hind to me i]r fare¬ 
well. I stood there transfixed. What was I thinking ? 
“Shall I ever see him again ? If so, when and where ? Is 
this the last time I am going to say Jai Hind to him ? How 
long shall it be before 1 meet him again ? Will the Japanese 
ever give us a. plane to follow Netaji wherever he might be 
going ? Or are we going to be stranded at Saigon without 
aTiy news of Netaji ? Or is it possible, as if by a miracle, 
that my comrades and myself will be going in a plane, perhaps 
the very next day, and follow Netaji’s plazie and reach him 
at the very next halt? No. No. That is too much to 
hope for. That i.s perhaps a wild dream. But, again, wdiy 
not. ? There u^ere so many bombens and transport planes 
in that very aerodrome. Legal or illegal, it should be 
po.ssible for a Japanese pilot to turn the propellers, start the 
engine and take off with us aboard the plane and fly us to 
wherever Netaji may be. What a forlorn hope.” 

If, was all bewildering, confusing. Onr thoughts 
alternated between hope and fear. I shook myself up. 
I realised that Netaji had stepped forward stretching his 
right hand to say Jai Hind to me in farewell and here I was 
in a half-trance and making him wait. I Loo stepped foiv 
ward, put rny hand in his. I looked at his face and straight 
ipto liis eyes. I thought he was holding back a flood of 
tears. He said : “ Well, Jai Hind, I will meet you later,” 
and gave me a vigorous hand-shake. I remember that I 
mumbled something, steadied myself, returned his Jai Hind 
and stood there. 

Netaji, after the round of farewell hand-shakes, stepjied 
majestically as ever towards the plane, walked up the little 
ladder and vanished into the plane. Habib also said Jai 
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Hind to US and followed him into the plane. By that time 
the noise of the engine was getting to a deafening roar. The 
draught from the propellers very nearly blew us off our feet. 
Holding my cap in position with a lot of difficulty I staggered 
round the tail of the plane and went and stood on the star¬ 
board side of the plane in the hope of catching a last glimp.se 
of Netaji before the bomber took off. I strained my eyes as 
best as I could, but I could not make out where exactly 
Netaji was sitting. As it was a bomber there were no 
window,?. While flying by bombers, usually Netaji would 
sit just behind the pilot. This time perhaps he was sitting 
a little further away ; otherwise I would have spotted him 
from the starboard side. 

At 5-15 p.m. 17th August the plane took off from 
Saigon aerodrome carrying Netaji. “ God knows, where! ...” 
I said to myself at that moment. 

Gulzara Singh, Pritham Singh, Abid Hassan, Debnath 
Das and I stood there and strained our eyes in the 
direction of the plane until it grew smaller and smaller and 
was no more than a speck in the distant horizon. Then we 
turned round and looked at each other. None uttered a 
word but I thought at that moment we spoke to each other 
in silence a great deal more than we could ever do with our 
words. My spirits were at the very lowest ebb that moment. 
Something went on hammering into my head that I wa.s 
seeing Netaji for the la.st time in my life. He might be safe. 
He might reach his destination ; how could I hope to live 
and meet him again. The one thought that obse.ssed me 
then was that I had said Jai Hind to Netaji for the last time, 

I could never shake off that feeling. Perhaps my comrades 
were also feeling the .same way but none oi' us dared confess 
the thought to the others. 

We drove back to our quarters thoroughly depressed 
and on the verge of tears. But our only consolation in the 
midst of that gloom was that Netaji was not going alone 
and that Habib was with him. Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast. We began hoping that after all the Japanese 
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might give us a plane transport the next da^y or at least the 
day after to take us to Nctaji. 

We had all taken a cup of coffee when we left Bangkok 
early that morning and not one of us, including Netaji, had 
sipped even a glass of water till the evening. Netaji had 
got into the plane completely famished and there was no 
knowing where he was going to break his fast that day. On 
reaching our quarters we had a wash, had something to 
eat—the first meal of the day—about seven in the evening 
and sat down to collect our thoughts and to decide our plans 
for the future. Anyone could see the gloom that was writ 
large on our faces. At least, I can speak for myself. But 
the others, particularly Abid ITassan, Gulzara Singh, and 
Pritham Singh shook oJf that gloom pretty quick. They 
all tried to cheer up the company and discuss the future 
plans in a matter of fact tone. We decided that we would 
go on pestering the Japanese for a plane to fly us to Netaji. 
We waited the whole of the next day for news from the 
Japanese. 

After waiting in vain till the evening and finishing oiir 
dinner, we decided that I should go across with Debnath 
Das to the K^ikan Office and coax, cajole or beg of the 
Japanese to render this last service to the Movenaent by 
enabling our party to reach Netaji. Their reply was not 
very encouraging. Again the next day Debnath Das and 
myself went to the Kikan Office. The Japanese were a 
little more encouraging that day. At least we thought so, 
because at that moment we were in tragic ignorance of what 
had happened. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE SAD, SAD NEWS 


W HAT happened at the Kikan that arteriioon (19th 
August) assumed a lot of meaning from fhc nexi 

clay on. 

Debnath Das and myself were there pressing the Kikan 
Officer, Captain Kiauo, somehow to fix up plane scats for 
the five of us (Colonel Gulzara Singln Colonel Pritham 
Singh, Major Abid Tlassan, Debnath Das and myself) lo 
reach Netaji without delay. 

Less than twenty-four hours later, I was convinced that 
Kiano had Icnown but never told Das and me what happened 
to Netaji. Through an interpreter he told Das and me : 
“ A plane is leaving for Japan tomorrow. Colonel T 
(a Japanese officer) is going by that plane. One scat can be 
spared iir that plane for one of your party. It is up Lo you 
to decide among yourselves which one of you five should 
take that seat. As for the remaining four, all that we can 
guarantee now (five days after Japan’s official surrender) is 
to fly them to Hanoi. They will have to take their chance 
there and try to get a plane from Hanoi to JajJan.” 

Das and T were very disappointed that only one of us 
could hope to reach Netaji very soon ; we argued and pleaxlcd 
that somehow all the five of us should be flown together to 
Netaji, but it was all in vain. Kiano said that the Japanese 
were helpless. 

Now, in the course of this talk the Japanese said some¬ 
thing in an unguarded moment and we did not quite gel it. 
I must here mention once, again that it was well-known that 
even some of the England-returned and America-returned 
Japanese, boasting of a good command of the English 
language, could not always express themselves clearly in 
that language. Often we had to guess a lot as to what the 
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Japanese must have ineaul. when thej- used a paiticular 
word. In that sense the Japanese dropped a lot oi' “ bricks.” 

That afternoon in the Kikan the iirdifferent interpreter 
blurted out a word or two wliich sounded rather sti’ange to 
the ears of Debnath and myself. Il is very odd that, 
without exchanging a glance or a word about it, we both 
thought that the interpreter’s English was a little queerer 
than usual. 

In telling us that only one seat uas available in the 
plane going to Japan, the interpreter added, by the way, 
“ Of course, no dorrbt yoii will choose from ainongsL your¬ 
selves a very important man . . . who can be of help to 
Netaji . . . some one who is like his successor. ...” 

At the mention of the word “successor” both Debnath 
and I instinctively stifl'cned in our muscles for a split second, 
but both of us put it down to the Japanese interpreter’s 
vagaries ; we “interpreted” the intcrx>rcter to mean, of course, 
“ deputy,” that is, someone who, in an emergency, could act 
for Netaji and in his name. Naturally we di.smi.ssed 
“successor” from our heads immediately and returned to 
our diggings to report to our oomi-ades. Wc sat down to 
discuss and decide the question immediately. 

Each one of us knew very well how all the five of us 
were impatient to reach Netaji—all the five of us togcihei — 
not one after another or even in two or three batches. 

Each one of us offered—and God Imows we meant it— 
that anyone of the other four was welcome to take the single 
seat offered to our party. 

Then A bid cut short the talk in hi.s characteristic way. 

He said : “ Look here, Ayer Saheh. You know as well 
iis we do that Netaji will not rest a moment wherever he 
may be. What else can he do now, except to start doing 
some propaganda and even before that, he will need someone 
to help him with correspondence, writing and secretarial 
'work. So you ought to go, and there is no need to argue 
about it. If he is already in Moscow or on his way, you 
mrist reach him as early as possible. There will be plenty 
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to do. So. W(* stand down in yonr favour, and wa want you 
to go.” 

He then turned round to the others and asked : “ What 
do you say ? ” 

Gulzara, Pritham and Debnath were emphatic when 
they said ; “ Yes, we also agree that Ayer musi take that 
seat.” 

It was settled. 

I nearly Iiurst into Lears when they smilingly added : 
“ The moment you are back with Netaji you will, of course, 
tell him to see that we too are flown over to him, won’t you ? 
We don’t want to be wondering in the wilderness, with no 
new.s of Netaji.” 

It was the easiest thing to promise. ” Of course I 
won’t allow Netaji any peace of mind nnlil you arc also 
back with him.” 

“ But whcie is he today (19th)—two days after he took 
off from the Saigon aerodrome ! ”—all the five of us started 
musing. 

We switched on the shortwave radio- -the AIR gave news 
of the surrender of Japane,se garrisons in some of the bases 
in East Asia, but not even a word of Netaji. We laiew very 
well that there could be no news of Netaji for sometime and 
yet we were dying for some news of him from the Anglo- 
American radio stations. 

That night we had our last dinner together in our 
diggings in a very sad and pre-occupied mood ; we started 
packing up the few pieces of clothing we had brought with us. 

Early next morning, we all went to the aerodrome 
together ; I wns to get into the plane bound for Japan, and 
Colonel Gulzara Singh, Colonel Pritham Singh, Major Abid 
Hassan and Debnath Das were to take the plane bound for 
Hanoi. 

At the aerodrome the Japanese told us that the plane 
for Hanoi would leave first, and the one for Japan an hour 
later. 
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Each of my comrades gave me an affectionate embrace 
before stepping into the Hanoi-bound plane, and each of 
them said ; “ You will of course tell Netaji to arrange for us 
to he with him again as quick as possible, won’t you ? ” 

Probably all the five of us were in the grip of intense 
emotion, but we managed to cheer up each other. 

Their plane taxied and took off a little after 9-0 a.m. 

I waved my handkerchief to iny comrades until I could 
no longer make out their plane in the horizon. 

Then 1 realised that I stood alone on that aerodrome— 
the only Indian—Netaji and Habib gone three days ago 
and the remaining four comrades also just gone- -to meet 
again. . . . When ? . . . Where ? 

For at least a few moments I felt terribly lonely, com¬ 
pletely stranded. Why? Because—where was the guarantee 
that a plane would actually leave for Japan ? 

I shook myself up. I hoped that I too would be off 
soon and be with Netaji, say, in a day or two at the latest. 

Standing there almost alone I had enough time to let 
my imagination wander. . . . “ Oh yes, I shall be with 
Netaji perhaps the next day . . . perhaps Netaji is halting 
somewhere on his aerial journey. . . . Why, it is even possible 
that his plane is held up in Formosa, waiting for better 
weather.” (Formosa was notorious for bad flying weather). 
So, I stood there and dreamt that in the next few hours I 
would be walking into Netaji’s room in a hotel in Taihoku 
(Formosa) and telling him all about my other comrades, 
waiting impatiently at Hanoi, 

What dreams ? And what a shattering blow was to be 
dealt to those dreams 1 

I was awakened from my reverie by Nigeshi, the 
Japanese faaison Officer, asking me to step across the field 
towards another plane—a medium-bomber, bound for 
Japan, 

I said to myself: ” That is something any way. There 
is a plane and it may take off, with me also aboard.” 
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So soon nt'ter parting i'rom my comi’ades, I was feeling 
pretty bad, and, therefore, welcomed the hot Ocha (green 
tea) that the Japanese offered me in one of the little sheds 
where I was to wait before boarding the planes 

1 shall never, never in my life forget those, two hours or 
so I spent at Saigon aerodroinc that day (20th August). 

I was in a mood to brood then ... I was brooding . . . 
then I looked up and I saw Mr. Fukuoka, that good old, fine, 
quiet spoken Japanese gentleman, Chief of Domci for 
Southern Regions, walking towards me ... I ro.se and shook 
hands with him mechanically. . . . He looked a wee bit 
graver than usual . . . pitched his voice lower than usual 
. . . and sounded sadder than was justified, I thought, even 
by liis country’s surrender five days ago. He had a lisp in 
his voice ; at times I had diiBcully in making out his word.s. 
He mumbled : “ Mr. Ayer, I am sorry for Netaji.” 

“ Why ” I asked, in a tone of alarm, “ what is the 
matter ? Is he hold up somewhei'c by bad weather or cirgino 
ti'ouble ? ” 

Fukuoka did not even look in my direction, but merely 
said ; “Yes, something like that, I think; but please doii’i 
ask anybody here^ 

But even then I did not fear anything worse than an 
annoying delay in Netaji’s air dash, because the Japanese 
often overdid secrctiveness. 

The worst blow was still to come. 

A little while later I was rather surprised to see an 
approaching figure in Naval uniform, Rear-Admiral Chuda-- 
number two in the Japanese Navy in Burmese waters since 
194.4. 

He knows very little English and always speaks with a 
jerk and unless you strain your ears all the time you cannot 
follow all his words fully. 

After asking me whether I was flying to Japan, he 
suddenly blurted out something which sounded to me like 

. Atherji is dead!” , 
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T stood rooted to the spot and I think iny pale trembling 
lij-^s asked him ; 

“ Do you mean Chatterji is dead ? Ilow can that be 
possible ? He left Saigon by air on the 16th or so. He was 
on his way to Singapore ? Did he crash on the flight to 
Singapore V ” 

Even to this day, I am eojifused in my mind as to what 
Chuda said in reply at that moment. He walked away, but 
came back to me later when I was walking towards the 
bomber to board it. 

“ Yon must cheer up ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

. Athaji . . .” (he .sounded to me .so). 

“ Do you mean Chatterji ? ” 

“ No, Netaji.” 

“ NETAJI ? ” I yelled above the roar of the bomber... 
I was moving nearer the bomber and he was walking by 
my side. 

“ Ye,s, NETAJI,” he yelled in reply, then—and as if 
to be dear beyond doubt—he added: “ CHANDRA BOSE 
KAKKAA ” (Excellency Chandra Bose). 

My head reeled. I staggered to the ladder resting 
against the bomber, and climbed it somehow. 

The roar inside my head was in tune with the deafening 
roar of the two engines of the bomber. . . . 

From here I shall reduce my narrative lo a diary form : 

SAIGON, 20th August, 1946. 

The entrance to this bomber was not by the usual door 
at the side of the fuselage but by a trap-door in tbe under¬ 
belly of the aircraft. It was wide enough for me to get into 
the plane. It was just as well that I had discarded my 
toiJ-boots and breeches before leaving Saigon. Top-hoots 
are an. awful handicap and a positive danger when you have 
to perform acrobatics. When I knew I was to travel by a 
bomber I decided to get into a pair of khaki slacks and 
ordinary shoes. The bomber had already been packed to 
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capacity "with a lorry load of some rectangular packages. 
I Could" only guess that they contained some white stulT. 
Others thought that they contained currency notes but 
I did not think so and I do not even now. Anyway, what¬ 
ever it was, nearly every inch of available space had been 
filled with these paclcages. (T have since heard l.hat t]ie 3 ^ 
contained quinine). 

We were five passengers and four crc.\''. Colonel T. the' 
Senior Staff Officer, Captain Aoki whom the Kikan (Liaison 
OfRce) had thoughtfully deputed to look after me on mj’ 
trip from Saigon to Tokyo, a Japanese junior Naval officer, 
a Japanese journalist and myself were the five passengers. 
The Naval officer and the news man seated themselves with 
great difficulty very near the trap door. But, led by the 
Colonel and the Captain, I literally wriggled and crawled 
my w'ay up a narrow opening through the suitcases and 
packages piled up in every possible iiosition. IF I had had 
my top-boots on at that time, I am sure I would have badly 
sprained my ankles or calf-musclcs and would have remained 
a casualty inside the plane until it reached its destination. 
Somehow I reached the cockpit, ascended it, and then again 
through another extremely narrow gangway, only some 
twelve inehes or less wide reached the nose which too was 
filled with those rectangular packages. The nose was covered 
on all sides with thick glass. There the three of us perched 
most uncomfortably on the ill-arranged piles of packages. 

I did not care a hoot what kind of perch I had; I did 
not care where the plane was going ; I did not care wheir and 
where it would make the first hall. To Colonel T. and 
Captain Aoki, my face must have looked distraught. They 
had not told me a word yet about Netaji; they guessed from 
my face that somebody else had given me the stunning blow 
just before I got into the plane. They did not tell me a 
word even after we had settled down on some sort of “seats” 
in the nose of the plane. 

The engines roared even more terrifically, the plane 
taxied and in a few moments we had taken ofl'-—at 11-15 a.m. 
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In a half-dazed condition I looked tlwough the glass coverings 
of the bomber nose at iny side and under my feel and had 
an aerial vi('vv of Saigon. Half an hour later, I had a feeling 
that we were returning to Saigon ; I was prepared for the 
agonising contingency of landing back on the Saigon 
aerodrome and the Japanese saying that the trip -svould have 
to be cancelled for some reason or other. But, the plane 
turned again at 12-1.'5 p.m. and definitely east-north-east 
presumably in the direetion of Tokyo. 

I was still in a half-daze. Mercifully my Japanese 
friends refrained from uttering even a word to me. By 
their silence they were showing their sorrow and sympathy 
for me in my acute distress. They were rather embarrassed 
in one sense. Colonel T. had not yet told me anything 
about Netaji but he knew that I had heard the Iragic news 
from someone else. So, Colonel T. preferred to wait and 
take the earliest opportunity to tell me. 

Meanwhile, side by side with the feeling of impenetrable 
gloom, I was also experiencing a strange thrill at flying into 
space some three, five, seven and f.en thousand feet above 
tarra firma —with only a piece of glass between me and the 
light blue sky, so high above the fleecy clouds. You can feel 
that exhilarating thrill only when you sit near the tip of a 
bomber’s glass-covered nose, tearing into space at about 
three hundred miles an hour. 

But in my mood then, I was soon insensitive even to 
this thrill; as I was going through a mental agony, the 
extreme physical discomfort of being huddled up in a 
contorted position became well-nigh unbearable; the first 
hoiir or so seemed to me like ages; then I said to myself, 
“ My deal' fellow, grit your teeth and bear it; you mil have 
to sit iri this position, God alone knows how long; so you 
might as well settle doAvn to it.’’ 

I did not dare look at my watch too often, lest my 
patience give way at the intolerable slowness of the second 
and minute hands. The Colonel casually opened his “lunch 
box” which was uothing more than a thin white cardboard 
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box of the shape and size of an ordinary three-cake toilet 
soap carton and the lunch consisted of just two balls of plain 
white rice of the size of tennis balls with a tiny piece of dry 
fish. The Colonel kindlj'^ invited me to share the rice with 
him ; I declined with thanks. Captain Aoki then joined the 
Colonel and ate ju.st one mouthful. I had eaten nothing 
after 7-0 a.m. that day after I and my comrades had hurried 
through a very light breakfast. It was nearing 2-0 p.m. 
I was famished, but I did not feel like wanting to eat any¬ 
thing. Soon after getting into the bomber, I was terribly 
thirsty because at the start of the flight, the sun was heating 
down on us directly through the glass ; I gulped a couple of 
ounces of water out of the Colonel’s small water-bottle; 
I really wanted to drink gallons of icc-cold water. The heat, 
the glare, the thirst, and the mental anguish, soon after we 
took off from Saigon, combined to start a headache which 
grew worse and worse." At last, I thought the bomber was 
dropping speed and height; then I dar’ed look at my wrist 
watch ; it was past 5-0 p.m.—so, over five hours in the air, 
we musl have done very nearly fifteen hundred miles non¬ 
stop—we must be landing somewhere very soon. I did not 
want any food, I did not even want water, all I wanted was 
io get out of that roaring bomber, stretch my limbs and rest 
my ear drums. 

At last wc landed. It was the aerodrome at Canton—a 
name that brings to oner’s mind the hallowed memory of 
Sun Yat-Sen, the Father of the Chinese. Republic. I wriggled 
my way back to the trap-door and jumped to the ground. 
The heat outside was intense, though dry. The Colonel and 
the Captain conducted me to the hangars about one hundred 
yards away. The corrugated roofing of the hangars had 
turned them into so many furnaces. There I sat in a comer, 
-and the Colonel seated himself in front of me with Captain 
Aoki to his left, to interpret him into English. 

I must say a word before I repeat what the Colonel 
told me. 
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When Kear-Adniiral Chuda blurted out the catastrophic 
news at Saigon, I did not swallow it altogether ; I thought 
that it was not at all impossible that the Japanese had 
“cooked” this story—may be for important reasons. More¬ 
over, his news was so cryptic—with no details whatever. 

Now in the hangar at Canton, the Colonel planted 
himself squarely in front of me, and started telling me the 
whole tragic story in a sad, solemn voice, but in a character¬ 
istically slow and'roundabout way. (He spoke in Japanese 
and was interpreted by Aoki into English). 

“ As you know, Netaji left Saigon on the afternoon of 
17th August; his plane reached Touraine (Indo-China) late 
the same cvciving ; the party rested there for the night, took 
off the next morning (18th) and landed at Taihoku (Formosa) 
in the afternoon ; after a very brief halt, the plane took off 
again, but soon afterwards it crashed. ...” 

“ Hid it crash into the sea ? ” I deliberately asked this 
leading question in the hope that he would reply: “ Yes, it 
did, and there is no trace of the plane or of Netaji and party.” 
Then I could hope that it was all a made-up story and that 
Netaji was still alive and would turn up again some day 
somewhere. 

But to my utter disappointment, he replied; “ No, the 
plane crashed within a few minutes and on the very outskirts 
of the aerodrome. Both Netaji and Habib were injured. 
Netaji was very seriously injured. General Shidei was 
killed on the spot. Netaji and Colonel Habib were im¬ 
mediately taken to hospital. Our medical officers did their 
best for Netaji, hut in spite of all that, Netaji. ...” the 
Colonel’s voice was choked^ 

Still I did not give up hope. 

“ Is Habib alive or is he also . . , ? ” another leading 
question. I hoped that his reply would be : “ Habib is also 
no more.” Then he would have added ; “ As we could not 
take their bodies anyv'hore to hand them over to Indians we 
cremated them in Taihoku. ..." 
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Again, in one sense, to my disappointment and, in 
another sense, to my utter rcliel', he replied . 

“ Yes, Habib is alive, he was not so seriously injured as 
Netaji. He is being treated in hospital, and should be all 
right in a few weeks.” 

It dawned on me then that, after all, perhaps his story 
was true. 

But I must confe.ss that I did not burst out into tears : 
in fact. I did not shed even a single tear. Why ? T do not 
know for certain even to this day. May be my tears had 
completely dried up. Or, again, may be that I still refused 
to believe the Colonel’s story. It was a terrific conflict that 
was going on within me. I did not wmi to believe his story 
even if it was true. • 

I closed iny eyes for a few seconds. The hammering 
went on inside my head. 

“ No, no. Oh, no. Netaji can’t be dead. Il is 
impossible. Netaji is immortal. How corn he die before he 
secs India completely free ? No. No. He is not dead. 
He is very much alive somewhere. I don’t believe what this 
man says. This story is a fake.” 

xi mad succession of thoughts . . , iny headache suddenly 
got much rvorse ... I had heard of splitting headaches... 
I had experienced something like that sometimes. But I 
am not exaggerating the least bit when I say that at that 
moment I feared that the blood-vessels in my temples might 
burst. I could hardly keep my eyes open and look at the 
Colonel or the Captain. Never before in my life had I that 
terrible headache and I pray to God that I may never have 
it again. 

The way I asked him questions and the way I looked 
at him, I am afraid, I made it clear to the Colonel that I 
did not beheve his story. Having done so, it was easy for 
me to tell him what I did. 

“ Look, Colonel, I want to be frank with you. Not a 
single Ijidian in India or East Asia will believe this story 
unless you produce conclusive proofs. You say Colonel 
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Habili is alive. All right. You must now take me at once 
to Taihoku. I must see Nctaji’s body with iny own eyes. 
I must meet Habib. Don’t tell me afterwards that Netaji’s 
body has been di.sposed of, and don’t tell me that Habib is 
not in a condition to be seen. Whatever happens, I must 
be taken to Taihoku.” 

The Colonel i-eplied : “ I shall do my best. We have 
already told Taihoku to take photo.s and collect all positive 
evidence of the accident. ...” 

” I mil,si be taken to Taihoku,” I mumbled again 
mechanically, but insistently. 

I then looked at my watch. It was past 6-0 p.m. Our 
plane, on the runway in the distance, had finished refuelling. 
We slowly rose, walked up, and squeezed ourselves again 
through the trap-door into the bomber, and we took off at 
about 6 30 p.xn. The sun was still hot and bright. 

Well after dusk, we were over the Formosa Island. I 
started indulging in the melancholy dream of landing at 
T'aikohii very soon, and standing before Netaji once again— 
but only before his body—and seeing Habib once again 
and hearing from him all about the accident. “ Will he be 
in a condition to talk ? Will he be allowed to tallc ? ” 

Meanwhile, the bomber was dropping height slowly 
and I could see the bright lights of some town or other 
between stretches of expansive fields, I had a feeling that 
the pilot had lost liis bearings. We were flying round and 
round. I heard later that this was so. We lost over an 
hour spotting our landing place. It was a flood-lit aerodrome. 

At‘last we landed ... it was nearly 10-0 p.m. 

I took it for granted that it was Taihoku. I did not 
even want to ask if it was so, lest they said : “ No.” I did 
not have the patience to wriggle my way again out of the 
plane ; I clambered out of the coclcpit, got on to the top of 
the bomber, carefully tripped my way down the fuselage, 
reached the tail and jumped off. It was ever so much easier 
than getting out of the bomber the orthodox way. 
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Wc were tired beyond words, and stiff in our limbs ; it 
was a moonlit night ; we threw ourselves on the grass, a tew 
feet away from the plane. I was too tired to talk. Still 
with an effort, I raised myself on my elbow, turned to Aoki 
and asked him : “ I suppose we are in Taihoku ! ” 

I felt like wanting to fly at the Colonel’s throat when 
Aoki replied : “ No, we are in Taichu, not Taihoku.” 

“ Why ? ” 1 barked. 

He consulted the Colonel and replied : 

“ Sorry . . . don’t laiow . . . you see this plane’s move¬ 
ments are not controlled by us . . . the weather is not 
suitable ... so we were asked to make Taichu . . , can’t 
say whether we can still make Taihoku . . . perhaps not.” 

This came to me as a shocking disappointment. If I 
was not in Taihoku, I did not care w'here else I was ; and if 
I could not go to Taihoku, I did not care where else I went. 

So I told the Colonel through Captain Aoki.: “ Colonel 
T, I suppose you can imagine mj'- mental agony just now. 
If we are not in Taihoku now, we must reach Taihoku some¬ 
how and that too pretty quick. If, as you say, Netaji is 
no more, I mmi see his body, and if, as you say. Colonel 
Habib is still alive, I musf meet him, talk to him, and see in 
what way I can be of use to him in his present condition. 
Mark my words and remember my warning : No Indian in 
India or East Asia is going to believe your story of Netaji’s 
plane crash.” 

The poor Colonel was very much cut up ; he was ex¬ 
tremely apologetic and he replied : 

“ Ayersan (Mr, Ayer), I assure you I quite understand 
exactly how you feel. I agree with every word of what you 
say. Maybe no Indian will believe what I have been telling 
you, but I tell you with the deepest regret that what I have 
told you about Netaji is unfortunately true. I shall still try 
to arrange for our bomber to go to Taihoku but I have very 
little hope.” 
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After hearing this, I too had very little hope of seeing 
Netaji again, alive or dead ; I was almost sure that the 
bomber would make for Japan. 

1 was in an impotent rage. For the life of me I could 
not understand why the Japanese could not have pushed on 
a bit more and landed at Taihoku and given me a chance to 
see Netaji’s body, instead of landing at Taichu and making 
me tho]'Oughly fed up with them arrd with every thing in the 
world. 

I indulged in the wildest speculation. “ Perhaps the 
plane crash story is all bunkum. Netaji did not have a 
plane crash at Taihoku, he is not in Taihoku, nor is Colonel 
Habib; if, really Netaji has died as a result of the crash and 
they have not yet disposed of his body, and if Habib is 
injured and in hospital, would not the Japanese take my 
earnest advice and request and fly me to J'aihoku, so that 
there may be one more eye witness of the last ritCvS of Netaji. 
And supi)Osing, God forbid, Habib also docs not survive, 
then I would be the only Indian witness of the tragic sequel 
to the Taihoku disaster. Why, then, have the Japanefic not 
taken me to Taihoku ? ” 

But, on the other hand, it was typical of the Japanese 
way of thinking and talking, as we saw it in East Asia. 
Their characteristic is a failure to imagine other people’s 
psychological reactions ; this is so in the best of times. 
Once they have chalked out a course, they would persist in it 
with an amazing degree* of tenacity, obstinacy or whatever 
it is called, then discover their blunder, and insist on over¬ 
whelming you with their profusest apologies for the mistake. 
But applogies own put nothing right. 

1 wms very angry with them for persisting in this 
unpardonable folly of not taking me to Taihoku; once I 
reached Japan, they dare not fly me back to Taihoku. Even 
if they wish to, they cannot; it would be far too late by 
then. Perhaps, the Amei'icaus may be landing on Japanese 
soil any moment. Is it, after all, possible that they have 
no ulterior motive behind their avoiding Taihoku? Is it 
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possible that some one in the Imperial 1-Icaclquiirtcrs (Japanese 
Supreme Command) blundered in good faith and Lold Saigon 
to send the bomber direet to Tokyo without breaking journey 
at Tailioku? Perhaps they are too nervous to take any 
bomber to Taiholcu for fear of sabotage by hostile Formosans. 
Then, why on earth am I being taken to Japan ? I am not 
dying to go to Japan if Netaji is not there. If he is really 
no more, and if his body is being guarded with all due honours 
in Taihoku and if Habib is the only Indian on the island of 
Formosa, then why do the Jajianese ivant me to go to Tokyo 
at all ? Oh, yes, now I remember Colonel T mumbling 
something during that talk in the Canton airport hangar a 
few hours earlier. I hazily remember his saying that in view 
of Nctaji’s sudden death, I should, in his name and in the 
name of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind, express 
the gratitude of the PGAH and INA to the Government of 
Japan for the all-out aid given to us in our light for In¬ 
dependence. But, how could I assume that Netaji’s plane 
did really crash; how could I believe the story unless they 
helped me reach Taihoku ? In any event, how could I 
presume to speak in the name of the PGAH or the INA 
officially until I was specifically authorised by my colleagues 
in the Cabinet and by the top-ranking generals of the 
INA. . . . 

I do not know how long I was lying on the grass in the 
shadow of the wing of the bomber which looked sombre in 
the moonlight. 

My speculations came to a sudden halt when Captain 
Aold said to me that we were immediately going into the 
town in the hope of getting some dinner and a place to sleep 
in one of the numerous inns. We got into a lorry and in 
less than half an hom we were speeding our way through the 
deserted, dusty, whitish streets of Taichu. The inns there 
were undoubtedly numerous ; but they were nearly all full 
up. A full-blooded Colonel of the Imperial Japanese Army 
with Aoki and me in his trail, was turned away from at least 
three inns, before we found one in which three “beds” could 
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be spared. We had a wash, and then ate some rice with 
soya lieaTi soup. 

The Co]oucl=^ is (I hope he h still alive) quite a decent 
man ; he was very keen on making my ordeals less un¬ 
bearable ; tha1. much T could easily sec for myself. Everv 
now and then Colonel T asked me how I was feeling, whether 
I was comfortable—characteristic Japanese courtesy and 
solicitude foi- the guest. Wherever we went we got a small 
bowl of rice and a smaller bowl of soya bean soup. Colonel 
T would Clever cat a meal before I started eating. I must 
rejreah that Colonel T did his best to see that my hardships 
were not so unbearable. 

As for Captain Aoki, I cannot sufficiently praise him ; 
he would not let me carry even the smallest of my bags ; he 
would insist on carrying all of them on his back or in his 
hands. His subdued voice and tearfuleyes spoke volumes of 
comfort and sympathy for me. Throughout the journey he 
looked after me as if I was a tender baby. When, out of 
sheer cxhaustioji, I stretched myself literally under the feet 
of the pilot squeezing the whole of my hve-fool-nine-inchcs- 
long frame into the narrowest imaginable space, Captain 
Aoki would thoughtfully tuck the only available blanket 
and an overcoat under my arms. I am quite sure he did not 
want me to be frozen to death—on the way to Tokyo at any 
rate ! Clod bless his soul. When I narrated all this to 
Habib when we met again in Tolcyo, Habib went into raptures 
over Captain Aoki for the really selfless and noble manner 
in wliieb Captain Aoki helped the INA at a ferry crossing on 
the Burma front. Every time he insisted on the INA getting 
prioj-ity over the Japanese army at the ferry. 

What a perfect gentleman and a ti’ue friend of the 
Indian cause Captain Aoki was, I had occasion to see a little 
for myself long before this flight to Tokyo. I met him for the 
first time, also on A plane trip, on the 1st of February, 1944, 
when I flew in a convoy of bine planes from Singapore to 


The Colonol died in Japan in Septejnber, 1951. 
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Rangoon in eight hours with a thirty-minute halt at Tavoy. 
Most unlike the average Japanese, Captain Aoki opened 
conversation with a natural case. Men of the sterling type 
of Captain Aoki among the junior officers of the Japanese 
army, I did not come across by the score. 

I have digressed. I was so tired that I shoidd have 
slept like a log even on a bed of gravel. It was nearly 2-0 
a.m. A soft bed spread on the floor was most inviting. 
Only the pillow looked a bit odd—barrel-shaped, one-foot 
long, four or five inches in diameter, just big enough to rest 
the nape of one’s neck; and when I put my neck (because I 
could not put my head) on it I realised that it was filled 
loose with paddy-husk (and not with silk cotton). But to 
me, then, paddy-husk was silkier and softer than silk cotton. 
I did feel very much rested when I stretched my limbs on 
that bed ; but I believe I was far too tired to drop off to sleep 
straightaway. I tossed about for a while, then I must have 
slept. A taj) on my door woke me up in the early hours of 
the morning. A hurried wash, another bowl of plain rice 
and plainer soya bean soup with Japanese green tea, 
constituted our “ brealcfast,” and we pushed off by a lorry 
to the aerodrome. It was dawn by then. Refuelling of the 
plane took quite a bit of time. By the time w(‘ took off, it 
was somewhere near 9-0 a.m. 

Another uneventful flight, though I had been expecting 
any moment an American fighter to appear from nowhere 
and challenge our bomber as it was nearly a week after 
Japan’s official surrender. But nothing like that happened. 
We flew for hours over the va.st expanse of the China Sea, 
and then at long last we were over the mainland of Japan. 
I immediately plunged into deep thought. 

“ Here I am fljdng over Japanese soil for the first time ; 
very, very strange that I should fly on my first trip to Japan, 
a week after Japan’s surrender, and under the shadow of an 
unparalleled tragedy. Pity, that Netaji did not ask me to 
join him on either of his two trips to Tokyo—^the first, soon 
after the formation of the Provisional Government (October, 
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1948 ), when he was felcd by the Japanese Government and 
the nation in a manner befitting the Head of the State and 
Provisional Government of Azad Hind ; and the seeond visit 
in October, 1944 , a little less than a year before Japan’s 
collapse. Tf I had gone with him to Japan on one of those 
trips, I would Iravc seen a different Japan, going through the 
fiercest ordeal, so I heard, under a shower of fire, and bombs 
. . .but still fighting valiantly in the face of the most 
appalling odds, . . . but fighting with a rare, grim deter¬ 
mination. In those days, Tokyo was a blazing inferno, 
night and day, fires raging here and there, and red, white, 
blue and black smoke rising in columns towards the sky 
from the most crowded parts of Tokyo ; life in the midst of 
so much death and destruction—desperate life struggling in 
the midst of death and devastation all hours of the day and 
night. 

(NEARING GIFU), August 21. 

That is the Japan at war I would have seen if I had 
accompanied Netaji to that country in October, 1944 . 

But now I am flying over a Japan that has been beaten 
in the war. And what a sight I see from the bomber, my 
fii-st glimpses of the coimtry from a height of about three 
thousand feet. Even at this height I can see miles and 
miles of debris, half-broken chimneys of factories or public- 
baths. Japan’s fiery ordeal is over. Here is the peace of 
the desert and the silence of the graveyard . . . charred 
brickwork . . . twisted steel . . . heaps and heaps of debris 
. , . this monotonous, melancholy landscape relieved only 
by tiny sheds of bent and charred steel plates dotted over 
the place, to serve as the “home” of the homeless in the 
devastated tovms and cities. The bombs and incendiaries 
from the American B-29s have done their horrible work 
pretty thoroughly.... 
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Prom the 22nd of August to the 19th of November, for 
three months, whei’ever 1 happened to go in Japan~in 
Tokyo, Yokohama, or on the way to the seaside place of 
Atami or to the lake city of Chuzenji, I saw nothing but 
heartrending proofs of the American determination to burn 
and bomb Japan out of the war and out of existence as an 
empire. 



CHAPTER VIII 


IN VANQUISHED JAPAN 

I T was nearly 1-0 p.m. when we landed on Japanese soil. 

I learnt later that the aerodrome was Gifu, about six 
or seven miles away from the town of that name, and two 
hundred miles from Tokyo. 

The sun was briglit and the heat intense. I could see 
that all the bombers, fighters, and other aircraft had been 
grounded there in the distance for sometime. We could see 
a large group of ground staff tugging away at the tail of a 
bomber, pulling it up the ninway to the distant field. After 
getting out of our plane we walked about half a mile to the 
group of buildings on the outskirts of the airfield. Eventually 
I found myself in a reception room altached to a deserted 
mess where till a week ago hundreds of officers must have 
had their meals in the va.st dining hall. But now the place 
was quiet with hardly even a single mess orderly inside. 
Half an hour later an orderly in his teens brought us some 
hot ocha —most welcome to us. Our throats were parched 
and the hot ocha was really soothing. We gulped it boiling 
hot. I was covered with dust and feeling terribly shabby 
but the hot ocha put some life into me. It took the attendants 
at the mess an hour more to produce for each of us a bowl of 
rice and a cup of soup. Oh, how delicious were the plain- 
boiled rice and the cup of soya bean soup. No banquet could 
have tasted belter. Wc bad been thoroughly famished and 
were glad to cat anything and relish it. 

Colonel T sat in front of me with Captain Aoki at his 
elbow. There was not much that poor Colonel T could teU 
me. Still I can see that he was always very keen on making 
conversation and cheering me up, perhaps to divert my 
mind from Netaji’s fate. He started plying rne with a series 
of questions. He asked me the whereabouts of all the other 
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members of the Provisional Gkjvernmenfc of Free India. 1 
was really very glad that he asked me those questions, 
because I was myself anxious to take the earliest opportunity 
to tel] someone in authority in Japan about the whereabouts 
of my senior colleagues. That was the only way I could 
make sure that one day, in the not distant future, they would 
be contacted by the British and repatriated to India, even 
if only as prisoners. The one danger I wished most inten.sely 
to avoid for my colleagues was their being completely for¬ 
gotten or stranded in the jungles or some hills. I knew 
where exactly all my colleagues in the Cabinet were on the 
17th or ISth Augu.st. The position as I knew at that 
moment was as follow,s ; 

Major-General Loganalhan in charge of the Provisional 
Government of Free India and the INA, in Rangoon : Sri 
Paramanand, Major-General Bhonsle, Sri Isher Singh in 
Bangkok; Sri Raghavan, SriThivy, Major-General Alagappan, 
Major-General ICiani, Colonel Nagar and Sri Sarkar in Malaya. 
Ml*. Sahay was in Hanoi. 

At that time the whereabouts of General Shah Nawaz, 
Colonel Sahgal, Colonel Laxmi and Sri Ycllappa were unknown. 
Colonel T went over the list once or twice and I told him 
that he must communicate this information to his superiors 
the moment he readied Tokyo. I was extremely keen that 
there should be some record somewhere of the whereabouts of 
my senior colleagues scattered in different parts of East 
Asia. 

It was very hot in that little hall. I was feeling bored 
and very tired. All the three of us sprawled on the floor of 
the hall which was covered with a worn-out carpet. We 
were feeling drowsy because of the heat. In a few moments 
we dropped off to sleep. About 5-0 p.m. we got up and drank 
some more hot ocha. Meanwhile, somebody had brought a 
car and we packed up our kit and drove to the town of Gifu 
tlxrough endless scenes of destruction and devastation. It 
was nearly seven o’clock by the time we drew up in front of 
one of those Japanese inns near the bridge over the famous 
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river in Gifu. The inn-lcecper Lold the Colonel that he could 
provide the dinner but he had not even a single room for 
the three of us to share. We hud our dinner there, more 
elaborate than any meal we had had since we left Saigon. 
We squatted on the mat of the nea.t little room on the first 
floor of the Inn, relaxed ourselves and had a good meal. 
Dinner over, I did not feel like wanting, to get up and go 
anywhere. I ,]ust wanted to lie on the floor and go to sleep 
but we had to go elsewhere to rest for the night. 

We left our kit in the inn and set out on foot in search 
of a hotel. We ivalkcd down the beautiful embankment. It 
was an enchanting sight, with the silvery moon reflected in 
the cool, clear ivatcr.s of the river, with the hills rising sheer 
beyond the other bank. I walked as if in a dream, in a daze. 
We did not have to walk long before we arrived at the gates 
of a really first-class hotel which once used to cater for 
guests both in European as well as in Japanese style,. Im¬ 
mediately after we were shown our rooms, I had a good, long 
bath in the steamy hot water—the finst in about forty hours. 
When 1 finished my bath, I felt light as a feather. Then the 
Colonel called me out for a short stroll and we just stepped 
out of the hotel, crossed the road and sat on the embankment. 
For a moment I forgot all my worries. The moonlight, the 
river, the little bouts with their electric lights floating down 
the river and catching fish at night, the entire panorama was 
so bewitching that it had really a soothing effect on my 
strained nerves. I felt very sleepy and walked back to my 
room in the hotel, 

I slept soundly on a comfortable bed till the next 
morning when we got up and hurried through a very simple 
breakfast of rice and soup and drove back to the inn to pick 
up our kit and then on to the aerodrome where we arrived 
at about 9-0 a.m. I was told we were taking off immediately 
for Tokyo, Actually, after a few moments of the taking-off 
from Gifu, we were over Nagoya, or at least, what was once 
used to be known as the industrial city of Nagoya, but now 
there was neither industry nor city, but only the name of 
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Nagoya with plenty of evidence of destruction and 
devastation. 

We landed at Nagoya a few minutes after wc took off 
from Gifu. We waited a long while—over an hour—far 
the plane to refuel, then we were off to Tokyo at about 
10-0 a.m. 

So I shall soon be in Tokyo. What a time to arrive 
in Tokyo and that too on ray first visit to the capital of 
Jaj3an. I wondered what fate Tokyo of defeated Japan 
held in store for me. At that moment I had not the faintc.st 
idea as to the attitude of the then Japanese Government 
towards Netaji and the Provisional Government of Free 
India. I was fully prepared for veiled hostility on the part 
of such of the Japanese as were anxious to show that they 
had liquidated the past. 

Having nothing else to do in the plane I lot niy 
imagination run riot. I wondered where I was going to 
land, where I Wea,s going to stay in Tokyo, whom I was going 
to meet, what news I was going to get about Nctaji’s body 
or whether Habib was alive, and whether Rama Murti, the 
Chairman of the Indian Independence League, was a free 
man or in detention and what happened to the Propaganda 
boys whom wc had sent all the way from Singajrore to 
Tokyo to run the Broadcasting Station of the Provisional 
Government of Free India in Japan, and what was the 
position of the forty and odd Cadet boys whom Netaji had 
sent for officers training in the Navy, Army and Air Force. 

The propaganda boys, those brave youths, had with 
characteristic daring and an indomitable spirit of self- 
sacrifiee, volunteered to leave Singapore, which was un¬ 
doubtedly much safer, to go and work in the Provisional 
Government of Free India Broadcasting Station in Tokyo 
and laiew very well that every minute of their existence in 
Tokyo they would be carrying their lives in the palm of their 
hands. It would be foolish of any one to imagine that he 
would survive the incessant shower of fire and bombs from 
the B-29s over Tokyo in those days, day after day and night 
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afhcr night. And yet these young men had not for a moment 
thought of themselves. They had only one idea- -the 
liberation of their country for which whatever they could 
contribute would be worth the sacrifice. Mr. M. Sivaranu 
the spokesman of the Provisional Government of Free India, 
took them to Tokyo, put them in the way and returned to 
Singapore after a few months. And these young men, 
Mr. P. B. Nair, to me known only as Balan, Mr. Rajadurai 
and Mohamad Iqbal Choiidhury, known to me as Iqbal, 
were earryir'g on a,gainst tremendous odds and they kept 
the Radio Station on until all other Radio Stations in Japan 
were closed down. 

Later I knew that these boys were burnt out of their 
houses thrice during the heavy B-29 attacks, losing all their 
warm clothes and other essential kit which were so dear in 
war-torn Japan. From place to place they wandered, 
without food, without sleep and without any clothing to 
shield their thin and emaciated bodies from the biting cold 
of the rigorous winter, and at the same time doing plenty of 
work. Often during the incendiary attacks by B-20S they 
wore separated and were roaming in the forest of fire with 
giant planes overhead dropping death and destruction, 
drifting in the wilderness, not Icnowing where to go, how 
long they would live and whether there would be an end to 
all their agonies. But, they were able to beat it out, and 
they were able to weather the storm, all due to the surging 
.spirit inculcated in them by Netaji. 

Wlio would not give up everything and who would 
hesitate to obey the orders of that dynamic personality? 
Whether separated by the confusion of surprise raids, or 
stranded by the heavy snow-fall paralysing the entire 
transport system, never did they fail io reach the Studio to 
keep the Provi.siona] Government of Free India Broadcasting 
Station on the air in time. Their fortitude and courage 
were a moral lesson even to the veteran Japanese. 

I was wondering what had happened to these young 
men ; whether they were still alive, whether they had been 
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taken prisoners, or whether they had been completely 
stranded and loft to starve in the bomb-shattered city of 
Tokyo. 

My speculation came to an end when Captain A touched 
me on the shoulder and pointed, through the window of the 
plane, to a mountain in the distance and said : “ That is 
Fujiyamasan! ” (Mount Fuji). It was a glorious sight. We 
flew so near it that we had a close-up of its snowclad crest. 
Low-hanging clouds were over the mountain lop and looking 
at the beautiful sight through the window, I forgot the fact 
that very .soon I would be in Tokyo, the capibil of beaten 
Japan. 

Wc landed at an airport at 12-,30 p.in. and I learnt later 
that it was the Tokurozawa airfield. We scrambled out 
with our kit and marched all the way to a distant group of 
buildings in the airfield. There we had to wait nearly two 
hours before the Colonel could arrange some sort of transport. 
I was sorry for the poor Colonel, terribly sorry that he should 
have me on his hands to look after. I could easily imagine 
the Colonel’s mental torture on reaching his mother-country 
a week after its sui’rcnder. 

The ear was far loo small for all the three of us to get 
in with our kit. So I left Netaji's suitcauSe and mine in the 
airfield, picked up only my haversack and drove into the 
town with Colonel T. An hour’s drive down the narrow 
lanes on the outskirts of Tokjm brought ns to the Dai Lion 
Yei (Imperial Japanese Headquarters). Thej-e we walked 
miles and miles of corridors before I was ushered into some 
waiting room where I was perfectly content to .slip into a 
chair and close my eyes. I was thirsty and tired. 

The hot ocha turned up and two or three sips of it 
revived me a bit. An endless wait followed and I was 
wondering whether I was ever going to get out of those 
sombre-looking concrete buildings known as the Imperial 
Japanese Headquarters. Colonel T had disappeared for 
what I felt to be some hours. The clock struck five and 
then the Colonel turned up with Ca.ptain Aoki and we crossed 
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over to the next wroup of buildings. Anolher long vait 
here, and T began io feel very, very hungry because I had had 
notliing Io eat the whole day, except two or three small 
cups of hot ocha. A .senior staff officer. Colonel C., who was 
apparently in charge of Indian Aflairs in his section kindly 
ordered a plate of rice and some vegetables. Plain-boiled 
rice and plain-boiled leafy vegetables had never tasted 
sweeter. 

Then we adjourned to the next room for a chat. Mean¬ 
while the Japanese Foreign Office had been told of my 
arrival and they sent two officials to talk things over. 
Colonel T., Captain Aoki. Colonel C., two Foreign Office 
olTieials and myself were present. The doors were locked 
from inside. We discussed Netaji. 

Almost the first question I asked was whether Netaji’s 
body had been brought to Tokyo. Colonel C. and the Foreign 
Office men said; “ No.” 

“ Arc you trying to bring it to Tokyo or take it to 
Singapore ? ” 

“ As a mat ter of fact we have no news from Taihoku. 
We arc completely out off from Taihoku for the last two days 
and we do not know what is happening there. However, 
we will be able to tell you whether there is any hope of 
bringing TSfetaji’s body to Tokyo very soon, but taking it 
anywhei'e else is of course out of the question.” 

“ What about Habib ? Is there any news of him ? Is 
he fit ? ” 

“ Vexj sorry we have no news of him either. We hope 
he is getting betlcr.” 

Then I asked them in sheer desperation ; “ Ho you hope 
to have any news at ail from Taiholcu ? ” 

“ Of course, we do hope to hear from Taihoku but it 
will take time.” 

Then I pleaded with the Japanese once again with all 
the earnestness I could command that they must somehow 
bring Netaji’s body to Tokyo, particularly because they 
failed Lo take me to Taihoku, and I repeated my warning 
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that not a single Indian, in East Asia or in Indio would be 
prepared to believe what the Japanese might say about 
Netaji’s plane crash unless they produced convincing proof 
of the accident. 

I told them in a rather bitter tone : “ You could have 
easily taken me to Taihoku instead of to Taichu. You 
didn’t do that. Now you say that you are completely cut 
off from Taihoku and you do not know what has happened 
to Netaji’s body and you do not know how Habib is getting 
on, and if you cannot get into touch with Taihoku again it 
means there will be no more news either of Netaji or of 
Habib. Do you realise what this means ? It means that 
nobody is going to believe a word of what you are saying.” 

I looked at the face of the Japanese around me and I 
could detect real distress in their eyes. I felt tliat they 
were being more confused than cunning, but that was no 
consolation to me. 

They assured me in the most solemn tones that they 
had so far told me the whole truth eis far as it was known td 
them and they were hopeful that they would be able to 
contact Taihoku once again and give me further news. 

Then the question arose about announcing to the world 
the news of Netaji’s plane crash. I pointed out that according 
to them Netaji’s plane crashed on the 18th of August and 
he died the same night. It was already the 22nd of the 
month, that is, four full days had passed and not a word 
had been publicly announced either by the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment or by the Provisional Government of Free India about 
the calamity. I told them ; “ You have already lost four 
valuable days and the more you delay the amioiuicement of 
Netaji’s death, the less chance there is of anybody believing 
the news. So the sooner you announce it, the better.” 

Then they wanted me to draft the announcement. I 
dictated a draft and asked them to show me the final draft 
before announcing it. 

Franldy speaking, I was not inclined to believe their 
story at that moment, my own reason being that they had 
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bec'H extremely unwise m not taking rnr to Taihokii, and 
then, as soon as I reached Tokyo, they told me llu'y W'ere 
cut oil' from Taihokn. 

Just then a rain-storm broke over Tokyo and in a few 
minutes the roads and lanes were all flooded. The worlcers 
in the military headquarter,s had serious difficulty in walking 
to their tram and railway stations. It raged all the evening 
and till late in the night, Wlicn the storm abated, Captain 
Aolci managed to borrow somebody’s car and we drove to 
Dai Ichi Hotel. There I was shown a line little room with 
a wooden bed, on the sixth floor. I was content to stretch 
myself on the bed and did not care whether I got any food. 
I did noi get any food as there was none in the hotel! 

I did not know that a disastrous typhoon was raging 
over Tokyo at the time until the early hours of the morning 
a.s if to give finishing touches to the already devastated city. 
I must have slept like a log. When I woke up in tlie moraing, 
I was feeling very cold and all I wanted was a cup of hot 
oc/iff. T had to wait nearly half an hour before T could get 
it. 

When I looked out of my room and up the corridor I 
had the pleasantest surprise. At the other end of the corridor 
I saw Rajadurai walking towards me. Prom his face I 
conld see that he was not sure whether it was I or my ghost 
standing at my end of the corridor, because he did not in 
his wildest imagination expect that I would be found on 
the sixth floor of Dai lehi Hotel where he, Balan and Iqbal 
had been temporarily pul up. With surprise written all 
over his face, Rajadurai dashed up the corridor and with a 
wild shout ran into my room and shook me warmly by the 
hand. I had to assure him that it was really myself who 
was slanding in front of him. After a couple of minutes 
we sat down for a quiet chat. Within a few minules he 
gave me all the news about Iris comrades and himself. He 
dashed out of the room then and was soon back with Balan, 

Almo,st the first thing they asked hie was: “ Where is 
Netaji ? And how is he ? ” 
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It was an embarrassing question. For a split second 
I looked puzzled, not knowing what to say. To speak the 
truth bluntly would be shocking to them and moreover 
I myself was not convinced of the fact. Therefore, I decided 
to spit out in all good faith a half lie, Oh, he is O.K. and 
was in Bangkok when I left and will be coming to Tokyo 
very soon”, and changed the subject. 

Between them they decided that I must have something 
to eat. Poor boys, they had thcmselve.s very little to eat 
and what could they give me ? Still, they brought a 
breakfast which consisted of one whole raw tomato, a small 
piece of cucumber with two slices of bread. The morning 
was cold and I was feeling colder, and the three articles of 
breakfast were colder still. All that I wanted at that 
moment was just one big pot of hot tea or at least hot water 
and nothing else. Of course, raw tomato was very good for 
health. Then, I thought I could eat it with a pinch of salt 
and I asked Balan and Rajadurai: “ Now, how about a 
pinch of salt to go with this tomato ? ” I nm sorry I 
embarrassed them; they told me that a pinch of salt 
was out of the question. It was then that the horror of the 
extremely had food situation dawned on me. Imagine a 
hotel of about nine hundred rooms with ultra-modern 
equipment but without a pinch of salt to be had, on that 
floor at any rate. 

Then I asked them : “ How about a small cup of hot 
tea ? ” They produced it within a few minutes. I casually 
enquired whether it was possible to get a teaspoonM of sugar 
to go with the strong black tea. They said most definitely 
“ No ! ” Then I naturally asked them : “ How about rice 
and other things ? ” What they told me was really very 
depressing. 

I thought to myself what a miserable life these boys 
must have had, and the horrors through which they must 
have passed. I noticed that they were all very thin 
compared with what they were in Singapore. Plunger, cold, 
regular bombing day and night and plenty of work, had 
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worked havoc with the health of these boys and yet the 
brave smile with which they greeted me and their desperate 
efforts to get whatever food they could secure for me are 
things I shall never forget. 

I did not care what was in store for me. I was more 
than happy that once again I was with some of the pro¬ 
paganda boys, though in distant Tokyo. 

A little while later, Captain Aoki and myself took one 
of the suburban trains and went to the Imperial Headquarters. 
Still there was no news from Taihoku. I returned to the 
hotel very much disappointed. 

Neither Captain Aoki nor myself knew where we could 
get our next meal. Wc tried our luck at the hotel dining 
room. We were lucky ; we got something. It consi.sted of 
boiled rice, some beans of poor quality and some sort of 
soup. I triediny best Loeatthem. I was ravenously hungry, 
even so 1 had great difficulty in shoving it down my throat. 
I do not Irnow why, but T could not simply stick it and I 
hoped and prayed that I would not have to take more than 
two or three repasts of that type. 

A few minutes later 1 had the pleasantest surprise. 
When wo got out of the dining room and emerged into the 
hall 1 saw an Indian standing there. Before he was near us, 
Captain A. told me it was Rama Murti. I had never seen 
him before. I had seen his photograph just once. We 
went up.stair,s and had a long chat. Rama Murti told me 
that I must leave the hotel anyway very soon because the 
Americans would be in Tokyo in less than a week and the 
hotel would be placed at their dispostd. 

I was most anxious to get out of the hotel even if the 
Americans did not come to Tokyo and occupy the hotel. 
Rama Murti promised to come the next day and departed. 

In the afternoon, Balan again came to my room and wc 
were talking aboul many things. He asked me whether I 
had any lunch and when he heard the story he simply went 
out and, God alone knows from where, he brought me by 
about seven o’clock, a plate of plain rice and Indian curry 
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with a bowl of miso siru —Japanese soya bean soup. Good 
God, that was a feast to me and I did full justice to it and 
wanted to go to sleep immediately. But the Japanese 
Foreign Office officiaLs, Captain Aoki, Colonel T. and Colonel 
C. came soon after and showed me the draft of the 
announcement of Netaji’s death. I apjiroved it and after 
a few minutes talk they went away. 

I thought then it would be quite unfair on my part to 
hide the news any more from the boys, as I knewthat it would 
come in the pajiers the next morning and they would really 
and very rightly hate me for not telling them the tragic 
truth. They might not realise at that moment what motive 
impelled me to hide it from them. So I went to Balan’s 
room 'where fortunately all of them were gathered, i.e,, 
Balan, Eajadurai and Iqbal and one other Indian too who 
I afterwards knew was Sri Narain. 

I told them about the plane crash and all the things 
that [ had been told about Netaji’s death. It was a pathetic 
scene, all of us sitting in the room like ghosts, without any 
life or vigour in us and ivithout being able to talk anything 
to one another. The atmo.sphere was oppressive and I 
thought that it would be better for me to leave them alone 
at that moment and I got back to my i'oom. 

Rama Mnrti came the next morning as promised and 
wanted to take me to the house of my colleague in the 
Cabinet, Sri A. M. Sahay. Sahay himself was still in Hanoi 
-—at least as far as T knew—but his wife and children were 
in Tokyo and Rama Murti drove me to Sri Saha 3 ^’s bouse. 

Here I must refer to a comedy of erroi-s. It seems that 
as soon as Rama Murti knew that I had arrived iu Tokyo, 
he decided that I should be put up in Sri Sahay’s house. So, 
before coming to the hotel to take me to Sahay’s house, 
Rama Murti went up to Mrs. Sahay and said to her : “Mrs, 
Sahay, would you mind putting up Mr. Ayer upstaii's ?” 
Mrs. Sahay misheard what Rama Murti said, and snapped 
out a most emphatic “ No.” 
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“ 1 shall iievor put him up. What do yon mean by 
askiinj me lo piil up Um1 man ? ” 

Poor llama Mnrli was af>'hast at, what he thought, the 
shoekinf* nilil uric of Mrs. Sahay. Still he wa.s not going to 
give np hopi'. lie pleaded : “ Mrs. Sahay, he is a confidante 
of Netaji and has just arrived in .Japan.” 

“ What, who do you mean ? ” 

“ I mean Sri S. A. Ayer, Propaganda Minister of the 
Provisional Government of Free India.” 

“ Oh, I am so sorry, T mismiderstood you. ... I thought 
yon said. . . . That is why I point-blank refused ho put him up. 
Mr Ayer is, of course, quite welcome. Do bring him along.” 

We rea,chod Mrs. Sahay’s house. Mrs. Sahay gave me 
a warm weleonu* and she and her fourtecn-year-oId daughter, 
Tulu, got busy in the kilclicn and served us with a really 
good Tndian meal, I was Mrs. Sahay’s guest for one full 
mouth and I eaimot suirie.icntly cxjircss my gratitude to her 
and to her ehildren. 

She is one of 1 he‘bravest Indian sisters I have ever come 
across. Virtually an invalid, Mrs. Sahay braved the rigours of 
the Japanese winti'r and the horrors of bombing, and kept her 
home-fire burning Ihrough all the anxious days, with her hus¬ 
band away c'ither in Rangoon, Bangkok, Singapore or Hanoi. 

I knew very ivell I,hat it was next to impossible to get 
rations in Tokyo, Rut like a magician producing a rabbit 
out of hi.s hat, Mrs. Sahay used to produce some little rice, 
or some tasty vegetabli' euriy and insist on my eating before 
she or lu'r children would sit down. I told her frankly that 
1 would eal, nothing unless .she and her children shared 
equally whatever vve had. Sometimes, it would take her 
less than five minutes only to prepare a tasty lunch. She 
was broken and bent by some mysterious ailment, but then 
even today she is struggling with extraordinary courage 
against it. One day when I was sitting upstairs I heard 
melodious Tndian music coming from downstairs. For a 
moment I was wondering who was singing such an enchanting 
tune. X went downstairs and by then the music had stopped. 
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I leauiit it was Mrs. Sahay who had sung. Her rendering of 
Bamle Mata mm in chorus at the Calcutta Congress, years 
ago, had thrilled an audience of thirty thousand. Her 
voice is still more or less what it was. 

I have digre,ssed a little. I imust go hack to the moment 
I reached Mrs. Sahay’s house. Soon after the lunch while 
we sat round in the cosy little drawing-room ten of the 
Tokyo boys who had been discharged from their academy 
came to the house unexpectedly. They were glad to see me 
and I was happy to meet them. They sat round me and 
each of them asked for news of Neta ji. I was sitting on the 
settee and they were sitting on the floor of the drawing-room. 
I looked over their heads at the opposite wall and narrated 
exactly what I had been told by the Japanese. Some of the 
boys burst into tears. I was moved and I could not proceed 
further. 

The boys’ problem became even more serious. Thirty 
more of them had been turned out of their academy and 
Rama Murti did not know where to house them. Mrs. 
Sahay’s house was strained to capacity with the arrival of 
ten of the boys with their enormous kit. They had just 
filled one whole room with their kit and they -wave living in 
the drawing-room. To put up thirty more boys there was 
out of the question. Later, Rama Murti masiaged to 
get twn small barracks near Mrs. Sahay’s house and put all 
the forty boys there. I continued my stay at Sahay’s house. 

Every morning I used to look out very eagerly for the 
copy of Nippon Times merely to knoT,v whether there wa.s 
any news from Singapore, Bangkok or Rangoon—--news of 
the fate of the comrades whom I had left behind. News 
came in driblets. Zaman Kiani had been a,rrested in 
Singapore. There was an announcement from New Delhi 
that some leniency would be shown to those who had 
“collaborated” with the Japanese under “duress”, but 
others would be severely dealt with. There was very little 
real news of what was happening either in East Asia or in 
India. 'Days went by hlce this. 
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FEAllS AND TEARS 

R ama MXJRTI and m 3 'hcU‘ used to call at the Imperial 
Japanese Headquarte3-s frequently for news from 
Taihoku. After a series of disappointments, on the 7th of 
September we were fold to come the next day to receive 
some news from Taihoku. 

We could hardly get a Mdnk of sleep that night. We 
were so anxious to know what the news was going to be. 
Next morning, Rama Murti and myself went to the Japanese 
Imperial Headquarters and there Colonel C. told us that 
Colonel Habib had completely recovered from the injuries 
and had actually arrived in Tokyo from Taiholm with 
Netaji’s ashes. 

Both myself and Rama Murti were silent for a few 
minutes. I needed a little time to steady my nerves. I fell 
into a reverie. Habib alive in Tokyo ! Plabib has brought 
Nettiji’s ashes 1 ! Can it be true- Netaji’s ashes ? Do these 
people really mean it ? Bnt the most disquieting fact is 
these people say that Habib has brought Netaji’s ashes. 
Surely, I shall be meeting Habib at any moment and shall 
shake him by the shoidders and yell into his ears to tell me 
the whole truth. Habib has brought Netaji’s ashes!! 

The hoi’i'ible truth was coming too near me now. How 
I wished that they told me that Netaji’s ashes had ariwed 
but not Habib. Then I could have continued to refuse to 
believe their story. But then Habib was there in Tokyo 
and I should be meeting Habib perhaps in two hours, but 
meet I must aird I would very soon. And was he really 
going to tell me that he had brought Netaji’s ashes ? 

I Woke up from my dreams when Colonel C. told me 
that Colonel Habib could meet me later in the day. Netaji’s 
ashes had already arrived at the Imperial Japanese Head- 
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quarters and the Japanese authorities wished to hand it over 
to rue in person. 

Hope revived. Well, if I was not meeting' Colonel 
Habib immediately, but if 1 was to receive Netaji’s ashes on 
the spot, after all they might not be Nctaji’s a.shes, and, 
therefore, there was still reason to hope for the best. 

I .said nothing except that. I would wait to take delivery 
of Netaji's a.shes and convey them to Rama Murti’.s house 
which, for all practical purposes, was also the office of the 
Indian Independence Lca.gue in Japan after the surrender. 

They asked me to go downstairs and wait at the foot of 
the steps near a waiting car so that I could receive the ashes 
and immediately step in to the oar. 

I stood there under the portico with Rama Murti near 
me. The Colonel, accompanied by a few officers, came 
walking silently down the steps, bearing in his hands with 
deep I’cvcrence the urn containing Netaji’s ashes. They 
first [)ut a loop of white cloth, seven or eight inches wide, 
round ray neck and then the Colonel placed the urn in the 
loop and I held it with both hands. 

I stepped into the car. Even at that moment, I did 
not feel that I had received Netaji’s ashes. I was not at all 
sure. I was myself uncertain and confused—could they be 
Netaji’s ashes after all ? Perhaps, most unfortunately, yes ; 
the Japanese dared not play a cruel hoax ou me. They 
might after all be Netaji’s a.shes. 

An liour’s drive from the Imperial .Japanese Head¬ 
quarters brought us to Rama Murti’s house where Mrs, 
Rama Murti had made hurried preparations to receive and 
place the ashes on a high table with incense burning on either 
side and a stack of flowers in front of the urn. 

On top of the urn we placed a tiny photograph of Netaji, 
All of us gathered in the room, i.e., Mrs. Rama Murti, her 
sisters, Murti, his brother Java and myself. Wc offered a 
silent prayer and paid our respects to Netaji’s memory. 

But even in the midst of all this melancholy drama I 
still felt that the ashes could not really be Netajj’s. Some- 
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how I felt: there was an air of unreality about the whole affair. 
I said to myself that I had every right to hope that Netaji 
was still alive somewhere and these ashes in front of me 
might not after all be his. But then, as against this, 1 had 
been told that Habib himself bad arrived in Tokyo and 
that I would be meeting him very soon. It was only a 
question of hours. Surely, he could not have conspired 
in a hoax with anybody. This conflict of thoughts filled 
my mind as I sat there in front of the urn and brooded over 
Netaji’s possible fate. 

We all sat down in the room and spoke to one another in 
whispers and .sipped some hot ocha until it was dusk. Then 
I got up to go back to Mrs, Sahay’s house in Ogikubo, a 
distance of about two miles from Rama Murti’s house. 
Half an hour of brisk walk, and I reached Mrs, Sahay’s 
house and broke to her the sad news that Netaji’s ashes had 
arrived in Tokyo and that I had received them and deposited 
them in Rama Murli’s house. Mrs. Sahay was visibly 
moved and she remained silent for ten minutes before she 
uttered a word. 

I told her briefly of the visit of Rama Murti and myself 
to the Japane.sc Imperial Headquarters and de.scribcd to 
her how X received the urn containing Netaji’s ashes. I told 
her also that Colonel Habib was expected to call on us any 
time that night. At the mention of Habib, Mrs. Sahay felt 
instinctively that the tragic truth was going to be confirmed. 
We did not feci like eating anything, yet for the sake of the 
children we pretended to have dinner, very much in silence. 
Back in the drawing-room we sat on the sofa in tense silence, 
straining our ears to catch the sound of footsteps on the 
gravel outside. 

Eight o’clock, nine, ten, but no trace of Habib yet. 
The strain was getting intolerable. We asked ourselves 
why the Japanese did not come and tell us that after all 
there had been some delay in Habib reaching Ogikubo; in 
the alternative, why didn’t they bring him along as quick 
as they could ? Here wc are counting every second. We 
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canaot stand this strain, Llris nervous strain, any longer. 
If Habib does not turn up very soon we shall curse the 
Japanese and tell them that they are callous and don’t care 
what agony other people have to go through. . . . 

Sound of footsteps . . . just outside . . . nearer and 
nearer . .. the door . .. then two sharp knocks . . . Mrs. Sahay 
and 1 looked each other in the face. She was in anguish. I 
do not know what emotions my face then registered. A 
bewildering medlej'- of thoughts j'an through my head. 

“ Oh. Habib is here ; he is most welcome ; I hai'-e 
been dying to sec him, but I am afraid Habib is going to 
confirm the news of the Taihoku tragedy. • • . Habib is most 
welcome and also most unwelcome. Is it possible that by a 
miracle Habib will tell me and Mrs. Sahay that after all, 
this story of Netaji’s plane crash is all a fake ? ” 

We both jumped from our seats. Mrs. Sahay made a 
dash for the door and pulled herself together and, taking a 
deep breath, turned the handle and opened it. I was 
standing two or three feet behind her. The light from the 
electric lamp Ml on the figure framed against the door-way. 
Habib . . . yes ... it was Habib ; there was no doubt 
about it. It was Habib whom we were all dying to sec. 
Both his hands and part of his head were in bandages. 

Habib is one of the coolest-headed and softest spoken 
men I have ever come across. Even at that moment, a 
moment of great excitement and extreme surprise, he was 
quite cool and composed. We recovered our speech and 
shouted Jai Wind. Habib returned the greeting. 

Then I had a good look at his face as much ho know his 
condition as to reassui’e myself that it was Habib himself 
and no one else. 

His face W’as slightly swollen and a little ansemic. 

He was dressed in a woollen khaki buslicoat, breeches 
of the same colour and top-boots in which he had set out 
from Saigon three weeks ago. He looked a war casualty 
from head to foot except for his clothes and top-boots. His 
face and hands gave no other pictirre. 
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Habib stepped forward, sat down on the low wooden 
platform, removed his top-boots and got up. I put my 
arms round his shoulders and conducted him to the drawing¬ 
room. We two sat on the sofa and Mrs. Sahay took the 
chair, in front of us. 

Complete silence for full five minutes. None of us was 
in a mood to speak or knew how to begin or where to begin. 
We sat there with our heads bent, hearts filled with grief. 
But how long to sit like that without asking Habib a thousand 
questions about Nctaji. I cleared my throat and started 
asking Plabib all about Nctaji. 

“ Tell me Habib bhai, what is the truth ? Is it true ? 
Did you bring the ashes ? Are they reall}^ Nclaji’s ashes ? 
Did your plane realiy crash ? Was Nctaji in it when it 
crashed ? Were you with Netaji in the hospital ? Were 
you with Netaji till the last moment ? Were you present 
during the last rites ? Did you ask the Japanese to try to 
bring Nctaji’s body to Tokyo ? . . 

I suddenly realised that 1 was overwhelming Habib with 
a volley of questions without giving him a chance to reply 
even to one of them. Then I halted for a brief minute, 
Habib, in his own inimitable way, quietly and in deepest 
solcroniLy said that it was all tragically true. 

“ Tell me all about it. Tell me how it happened. Tell 
us everything that happened since I said Jai Hind to Netaji 
and to you at 5-1.5 p.m. on the 17th August at the Saigon 
aerodrome.” 

Then in low and measured tones, Habib began his 
melancholy narrative, 

“ In about a couple of hours time after we took off from 
Saigon aerodrome we landed at Torjraine (Indo-China) and 
halted there for the night. Taking off again early the next 
morning we landed at the Taihoku airport at about 2-0 p.m. 

“ While the plane was refuelling we had something to 
eat and we were ready to start again. Meanwhile I changed 
into warm clothes and asked Netaji if he too would not do 
so, beoaiisc we would be flying into colder regions. Netaji 
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laughed away the suggestion and said there was no hurry 
for him to ehange into warm things. lie was in cotton 
khald slacks and bushcoat. lie was not in a hurry to 
discard these for woollen khaki. After half an hour, we 
walked across to the plane. It was 2-35 p.ni. when the 
plane took off. We had just cleared the runway and gained 
two or three hundred feet. We were on the outskirts of the 
aerodrome. We had been up in the air only a minute or two. 

“ Then a sudden deafening noise. Wliat on earth is 
this ? I thought an enemy fighter had spotted us taking off 
from Taihoku and had come swooping down on us and had 
taken a pot shot at us. 

“ What is the pilot going to do ? Can he make a forced 
landing ? Or is the plane going to crash ? Actually there 
was no enemy plane about. I learnt later that one of the 
propellors of the port engine had broken. 

“ The port engine is out of action. Only the starboard 
engine is still working. The plane is already wobbling, the 
pilot is making a supreme effort to balance the whole weight 
of the plane on the starboard engine. We are losing height 
pretty fast. I turned round and looked at Nctaji. He was 
absolutely unperturbed. He could not have looked more 
composed if the plane was about to make a perfect landing 
after a long flight. But I am sure he must have seen tlic 
acutest distress in my face. 

“ I wonder now whether I did any thinking at that time. 
But I must have thought that the end was only a matter of 
seconds. And in less than a few seconds Ihe plane crashed 
on its nose and then everything went dark for a while. 

“ When I recovered consoionsness after a few seconds 
I realised that all the luggage had crashed on top of me and 
a fire had started in front of me. So exit by tjic rear was 
blocked by the packages and exit by the front was possible 
only through the fire, Netaji was injured in the head bul. 
he had struggled to his feet and was about to move in my 
direction to get away from the fire and to get out of the 
plane through the rear. But this was out of question. 
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There was not an inch of passage through which wc could 
get out. So I said to him ‘hdagese nildiye, Netaji.” (Please 
get out througlr tlie front, Netaji). 

“lie sized up the situation. Then he tried to make his 
way through the nose of the plane wliich was already smashed 
and burning. With both liis hands he fought his way 
through the lire. He got out and stood there about ten or 
fifteen feet away anxiously looking out for me. 

“ When the plane crashed, Netaji got a splash of petrol 
all over his cotton khaki and it caught fire when he struggled 
through the no.se of the plane. So he stood with his clothes 
burning and himself making desperate effort,? to unhuclde 
the belts of his hushcoat and round his w'aist. 

“ I dashed up to him and tried to help him remove the 
belts. My hands were burnt in the process. As I was 
fumbling with hi.s belts I looked up and my heart nearly 
stopped when I saw his face, battered by iron and burnt by 
fire. A few minutes later he collaj)scd and lay on the ground 
of the Taihoku aerodrome. 

“ I too w'as exhausted and went and lay down next to 
him. I could hardly know what had happened to the 
others. The whole place looked horrible with the wreckage 
of the plane and wc passengers strewn about all over the place. 

“ The next thing I knew was that T was lying on a 
hospital bed next to Nelaji. I found out later that within 
fifteen minutes of the crash military ambulances had rushed 
us to the hospital in Taihoku city. Netaji lost consciousness 
almost immediately after reaching the ho.spital. 

“ He revived a little later and relapsed again into a 
state of coma ; I was not so badly injured or burnt though 
I was hardly able to stand up. I struggled to my feet and 
went up to Netaji as often as T could. The Japanese made 
superhuman efforts to save Netaji. But it was all in i^ain. 
Six hours after he was brought into the hospital, i.e., at 
9-0 p.m. on 18th August, Netaji’s end came peacefully. 

I find it impossible to describe to you-those six hours 
of mortal agony . . . not so much for Netaji as for me. In 
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all those six hours not even once did Nctaji complain about 
the writhing pain that he must have been suffering. Except 
for brief spells, Netaji was practically conscious throughout. 

“ In one of those delirious moments Netaji whispered 
the name of Hassan. I was sitting near him and I said 
‘ Hassan yahan nahi hain. Sab, main hnn, Bubih.’’ (Hassan 
is not here. Sir, I am here, Habib). 

“ Ho was convinced that he was not going to survive. 
A few moments before his end came, he said to me : ‘ Habib, 
my end is coming very soon. I have fought all my life for 
my countr 3 '^’s freedom. I am dying for my country’s freedom. 
Oo and tell my countrymen to continue the fight for India’.s 
freedom. India will be free, and before long.’ 

“ These were the last words he spoke to me. I was 
prostrate. I did nob know what to do. I did not care what 
happened to me. I was not interested in anything. The 
Japanese tried to coax me and did their best to make me oat 
a little by way of nourishment but they found it vva.s useless, 
for the time being. 

“ When I felt well enough to talk to them I told them 
to arrange' to send Netaji’s body by plane to Singapore 
preferably or to Tokyo if Singapore was out of the questiom 
They promised they would. I am quite sure they did try 
their very best. They told me that, there were practical 
difficulties in getting Netaji’s coffin into the plane. They 
told me then that it was impossible to carry Netaji’s remains 
out of Taihoku and crematioir had to be arranged as early 
as possible. They wanted my consent to it. I had no other 
alternative but to agree to the cremation in Taihoku. 

“ The funeral service with full military honours was 
held in the shrine attached to the hospital and the cremation 
took place on the 20th. They placed Netaji’s ashes in an 
urn and kept it in the shrine. 

“ My wounds were healing slowly. My health improved 
■steadily. Then I told the Japanese that I didn’t wish to 
stay in the hospital even one day longer than necessary and 
I must take Netaji’s ashes to Tokyo as early as possible. 
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How to transport me Trom Formosa to Tokyo was a problem 
and it gave the Japanese a very bad headache. They 
could not decide whetlier they sliould send me across by ship 
or by plane, as they were not sure whether any ship or plane 
was leaving Formosa for Japan. I went on hoping for the 
best and insisted that I be given a seat iir any kind of 
transport that might be going to Japan. 

“ Three weeks went by withont much hope of reaching 
Tokyo. Then suddenly I was told that a single ambulance 
plane was leaving Taihoku and I could get a seat. I took 
charge oi‘ Nctaji’s ashes and flew by that plane and reached 
Tokyo on the 01,h of September. I was taken straight to 
one of the suburbs for the sake of secrecy and it was only 
two days later that the Japanese took first the ashes and 
then me into ToJcyo city.” 

Habib halted for breath. He had had hi.s say. He had 
nothing more to add. Mrs. Sahay and myself did not utter 
a word Cor sometime. We did not know what to say. 
So even the last and faintest hope had gone. It was no use 
hoping against hope that after all the plane crasli story was 
a mere tale. TJnfortunatcly, it was too true. 

Still I turned round to Habib, put my hands on his 
shoulders, pressed them and nearly shook him and said; 
“ Colonel Saheb, for hea,ven’s sake tell me the truth. Do 
you really mean to tell me that the plane did crash ? Tell 
me the truth. I am sure you would not like to keep the 
truth from me 

With tears in his eyes Habib said ; “ Ayer Saheb, I am 
very sorry. I am terribly sorry that all that I have told you 
is the dreadful truth. It is no use hoping that it is all 
false. I am afraid you have got to believe it.” 

Then he turned away from me. My hands were off his 
shoulders and I sank into the corner of the sofa for a few 
minutes. Then we continued our conversation in whispers, 
in fits and starts. It was well past midnight now and we 
decided to retire for the night. 
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Eai-Iy next morninjo- the house was stirred. The ten 
Tokyo Cadets who were staying in the house did not know 
that Habib had come into the house the jirevious night. 
They knew ol his arrival only in the morning. Then they 
all gathered rou}id him and asked him a hundred and one 
questions about Netaji. Their laces fell when llabili told 
them the staggering truth. 

Then we held a conference for many hours. Mrs. Sahay, 
Habib and myself. The question we had to decide im¬ 
mediately was whether Habib’s presence in Tokyo should 
be made public or whether he should remain incognito at 
any rate for the time being. Mrs. Sahay and myself did not 
want Indians in Tokyo, Japanese or Americans, to laiow 
about Habib’s arrival lest they came crowding round him 
wanting to know all about Netaji. Habib needed complete 
rest, both physical and mental. The wounds in his head 
and face and both his hands were getting bctler. Yet he 
needed further treatment and real relaxation after the 
terable ordeal he had been through. So we insisted that 
he should go away from that locality and staj^ in the district 
where Rama Murti was .staying. 

The Cadets kept vigil over Netaji’s ashes in Rama 
Murti’s house night and day for three days. Thereafter, 
we removed the urn to Mrs. Sahay’s house where prayers 
were offered for another three days and on the 14th we 
conveyed the urn secretly from Ogikubo to a Japanese 
Buddhist Temple in the Sugiuaini district, not far from 
Rama Murti’s house. Besides Rama Murti, his wife, his 
brother, myself, the forty cadets, Mrs. Sahay and children, 
a few representatives from the Japanese Boreign Office and 
War Office were present at the ceremony. 

It was a solemn ceremony that lasted well over an hour. 
Even then I had a feeling that there was something strange 
in the whole atmosphere and I could not really imagine myself 
attending N&taji’s funeral ceremony at a Buddhist temple 
in the heart of Tokyo. i 
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The urn i& still there. It is in safe custody. On the 
I8th of September, tha t is exactly one month after he breathed 
his last in Taihoku, we went to the temple at night and 
offered floral tribute to his memory. We visited the temple 
and offered our prayers again on the 18th October. 

Habib was staying in a house two streets away from 
Rama Murti and I was continuing my stay in Mr. Sahay’s 
house. But we four, i.e., Rama Murti, his brother, Habib 
and myself, used to meet almost every evening at Rama 
Murti’s house and discuss bits of news that filtered through 
the radio and the only English newspaper for the people of 
Tokyo, the Nippon Times. 

Looking after the forty odd Cadet boys who had been 
thrown out of their academy was becoming a full-time job for 
Rama Murti. The boys had their own day-to-day problems, 
big and small. Apart from that, their future was worrying 
them. They were getting impatient to get back to their homes 
in India. They wanted to know what the British attitude 
would be towards them when the Britishers arrived in Tokyo. 

On the evening of 23rd September, Habib and myself 
went to the barracks where the boys were put up. I gave 
the boys a rough idea of the whole situation then, and about 
the future. The boys had all gathered in a small room, 
sitting cross-legged and listening to Habib who told them 
that they had nothing to worry. However, we made it 
clear to them that Habib and myself were expecting arrest 
at any moment and that they would have to look after 
themselves, maintain their discipline and keep their chins 
up until they got back to their homes. 

Habib was about to conclude his talk when someone 
walked into the room and wliispered into my ear that a 
Japanese military police officer was waiting outside and 
wanted to see Habib. We Imew at once what that meant. 
Habib was about to be arrested and taken to the lock-up. 

The officer was very apologetic. He was sorry to 
interrupt the proceedings hut he had no other alternative. 
He had been, asked to take Habib to Police Headquarters. 



CHAPTER X 


THE CALL FROM THE RED FORT 

T he three of ns—Habib, the Japanese olTiccr and inysclf 
—drove in the poliec car to Rama Mnrti’s house. The 
fact that Habib would .soon be behind the bars did not in 
the lea.st bother him or me. We were too happy at tliat 
moment to think of such a trivial matter as custody in the 
military police headquarters. What i-eally mattered to us 
then, and what we enjoyed thoj’oufthly on the spot, was the 
motor ride up to Rama Murti’s house. I had been fighting 
valiant battles in jam-packed compartments of the local 
trains in Tokyo or dragging my weary feet for miles where 
there were no rail communications. So, the first motor ride 
with Habib in Tokyo, a month after my arrival there, was 
most welcome and thoroughlj'’ enjoyable. I had nearly 
forgotten bow it felt to have a car ride. (Of course, it must 
be remembered that I was in a half-da/,e when I carried 
Netaji’s ashes in a ear from the Japanese Military Head¬ 
quarters to Rama Murti’s house on 8th September). 

We had, what we called, the last dinner together at 
Rama Murti’s house, and fed the Japanese officer who 
forgot the cares and anxieties of defeated Japan for the time 
being. He then drove off with Habib after a touching 
farewell during which Mrs. Murti and her sister burst into 
tears. Habib looked unconcerned and tried to cheer us up 
before he was driven off. After a restless night, Murti, his 
brother and 1 set off to the Police headquarters the next 
morning to .see for ourselves what had happened to Habib. 

After a long wait on our part, Habib was brought to 
where we were sitting and there he was served his breakfast. 
Poor Habib. The food was far from inviting, even for 
defeated Japan. Plain-cooked rice of the size of white 
beans ; given a few minutes, I could have .counted the 
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uumbcT of grains that hud been cooked to fill the whole 
plate—the rice was so big and tongh. To go with the rice, 
there was a .small piece of plain-boiled leaf. Habib averlcd 
bis eyes from the plate, a.nd fell on the small packet of 
breakfast wc had taken for him. 

Habib told us that he bad not slept the whole night 
becuii.se air electric light was blazing in his cell till dawn and 
be was not allowed by the sentry to cover his face, lest be 
disappeared under cover of the sheet! Otherwise, he was 
not troubled in any way. The police told us that they had 
not yet heard from the Americans who had ordered Habib’s 
arrest, and would let us know on the telephone later ; mean¬ 
while, Habib would have to continue in custody. 

We returned home and waited. But there was no news 
till late in the evening when they rang us up to say that 
Habib was being released and would be brought to us very- 
soon. Another motor ride for Habib—the lucky devil, 
despite his detention and sleepless night and horrible food.! 

When Habib rejoined us that night he told us the 
amazing story that his arrest and detention were all due to 
some slight misunderstaudiug of American instructions on 
the part of the Japanese military police. It seems that the 
Ameru'an.s wanted the Japanese to tell Habib that they 
wanted to interview Habib where he was, that is, at hivS 
residence- They did not want him arrested or kept in the 
lock up ! Vigorous explanations and profuse apologies all 
round brought the farce to a close. 

By then I had got tired of walking every day to Murti’s 
house for the evening chat, and I also shifted to the house 
where Habib was staying. American as well as British 
military officers dropped in there once in a -way to interview 
Habib about Nelaji and himself. Wc spent our time 
scanning the newspaper for the scanty news from India, and 
listening to the Radio in Mmti’s house for fuller news. 

Then one morning (6th November) we were thrilled to 
the core to hear on the radio that a trial of some INA officers 
(names not announced) had started in the Red Fort, that 
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the defence counsel included Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Sit' Tcj Bahadur Sapm, and that the Police had lathi-charged 
a crowd in front of the Red Fort which shouted the slogan : 
“ They are patriots, not traitors.” 

That was more than enough foi- us. We tried to guess 
the naine.s of the INA olTiccr.s on trial aT\d spent hours doing 
so. Our guesses tallied with one another’s. But wc were 
both 'wi'ong in regard to the first two names. We guessed 
the names of Bhonsle, the Chief oJ' Stall; Kiani, Commander, 
First Division ; and Shah Nawaz, Commander of the Second 
Division ; wc Avere rational and logical. But, only about 
Shall Nawaz we were right; the other two were SahgaJ and 
Dhillon, x4nj^ay, we were tremendously excited over the 
fact that a trial of the INA had begun. Even if the 
proeecding.y were held in camera, the British Avore bound to 
issue a daily handout saying what had transpired in the 
Court during the day. The truth would at long la?t be told to 
India and to the zcorld. 

Thai Avas all that mattered. And India would 
undoubtedly be happy to knoAv all that Netaji had dared 
and achieved. Now, all that wc were keen about Avas to be 
taken to Delhi our.selves as early as possible and tried there 
along Avitli our comrades. We fervently hoped that the 
British AAfould try at least all those who had been Ministers of 
the Provisional GoA'crnment of Azad Hind, as Netaji had 
‘warned’ me before I signed the Proclamation of the 
establishment of the Provisional Government of Free India, 
on the anology of the Irish Rebellion. Then they could not 
leave the tAvo of us out. It was better to be tried on Indian 
soil, given a chance to have our say about Netaji, and then 
hanged, than to die of cold or hunger in the severe winter 
of defeated Japan. 

Our prayers were answered the very next day. Mac- 
Arthur’s Headquarters sent me a notice through the Japanese 
Foreign Office that I was wanted by the Mountbatten Head¬ 
quarters in l[ndia (presumably in connection with the trial 
going on in Delhi). There was no separate communication 
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lo Habib. He was disappointed. But we made discreet 
enquiries in Japanese circles and made sure that Ilabil) 
would be taken along with me but in a different capaeit ]^-—as 
an Army prisoner. We w'erc rather puzzled, but did not 
mind any niceties as long as we were sure that we would 
both be taken at the same time to Delhi, 

Just imagine my feelings at the prospect of being on 
Indian .soil after full five years of exile. What did it matter 
if we wore going to be lined up and shot for waging war 
against the King ? After all, we would stand on Indian 
soil onec again and ahno,st eei-tainly have a chance to 
proclaim to the wide world the heroic deeds of onr Nctaji. 
We saw God’s own hand in this summons to me from 
MacArtluir’s Headquarters. My daily prayer to the 
Almighty, which I offered from the depths of my soul, 
sitting on a bench under the tall trees in Omiya Park (Tokyo), 
hn.d at long last been answered. 

But there was a fly in the ointment. Only the previous 
day I had had a bad attack of ’flu and there was no knowing 
how long that wj-ctched thing would last. They wanted me 
to be ready to fly on the 12th. I hoped against hope that 
I would be fit to fly by then. Medicines were net available 
in I’okyo at that time ; there was ixo Irospital anywhere 
nearby. In sheer desperation I thought of asldng the 
Americans to treat me as a prisoner of war and admit me 
into one of their prisoner-hospitals so that I might be sure 
of shaking off the ’flu quickly enough. An American Captain 
(Medical) came lo my quarters on the 12th, examined me 
and said that I should be fit to fly by the 16th. Actually, 
the plane did not leave till the 19th. But, meanwhile, 1 
feared that perhaps they would not delay the plane for my 
sake and I might be left behind if I was too ill to travel. 
Wlien I wa.s .slowly getting rid of ray ’flu, I had a bad attack 
of diarrhoea which complication rather depressed me. I was 
ready to swallow any medicine that they coxdd bring for 
diarrhoea and began feeling slightly better. 
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The Americans suddenly turned up at our quarters on 
the evening of tSth Septeniber, atxd said that Habib and 1 
should be ready to leave for the aerodrome early next 
morning. But, Halhb had left only that morning for a 
place some one hundred miles away by train and there was 
no knowing where he was at thal momenl, and, even if he 
had reached his destination, where he was putting up. The 
American Captain who was to escort us to Delhi was very 
keen that we two (Habib and I) should be ready to leave 
early next morning; otherwise, all the plans for the particular 
journey would be upset. 

We diseovered the next morning that a few top-ranking 
Japanese were also being flown by the same plane to Delhi. 
We guessed that they were being taken as witnesses in the 
trial that had started. The American Captain took Rama 
Murti with him in his jeep and set out on the trail of Habib- 
After a two hundred-mile jeep-ride over bad and bumpy 
roads he landed Habib in our quai-ters sometime about llirec 
o’clock in the morning. After that, none of us slept. 

Habib and myself were on the tiptoe of expectation. 
Our hosts, the Murtis, were very sad we vrere leaving and 
worried as to what was in store for us. Earlier that day, 
Balan had come to my quarters to say that he was expecting 
to sail home by the evacuation boat any day and there was a 
possibility of his reaching South India much earlier than 
I could hope to, even if T did not have to stand my trial in 
Delhi. So, he offered to take a letter from me which he 
woulcl personally deliver to my wife. That set an emotional 
storm raging in my breast. I had irot written to my wife for 
four years—^the last letter I had written to her was in 
December', 194d, a da}"- before the East Asia War broke out. 
I took pen and paper. I did not know how to start. My 
pen would not move. Somehow I started and scribbled a 
few lines in the most awful handwriting. I was brief and 
to the point. I told her that I was expected to fly'the next 
morning to Delhi. I had not the faintest idea what fate 
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awaited me in Delhi ; hut she could more or less guess Lliat 
I would be tried and, of course, sentenced. 

“ Whatever happens to luc, I want you to be really 
brave and face the world and take particular care in bringing 
up the children and do your best for them,” I concluded (in 
Tamil, my mother-tongue). 

At dawn, a jeep arrived and we were driven oil' to the 
airport. The Murtis also accompanied us to sec us off on 
the plane. After what looked an interminable drive we 
arrived at one of the big airports on the outskirts of Tokyo, 
known as the Tachikawa aerodrome, and were ushered into 
a waiting hall. Thcj'c, for the fii'st time, we wci’e made to 
feel that we were prisoners to be guarded by tlie American 
military police with loaded pistol in hand. But, who wanted 
to escape from the airport any w^ay before boarding the 
plane ? We were in an impatient hurry to embark and 
make sure that it was on its wing.s and headed for India. 
An enterprising photographer of the Tokyo American news- 
pa]Dcr, Stars and Stripes, asked all of us, including the 
Japanese, to pose for a photograph at the foot of the ladder 
before we walked i;p to get into the plane, Pardonably, we 
felt rather important that a newspaper in Tokyo should 
have taken the trouble of getting our pictirre. But, then, 
it was also possible that the picture was needed only as a 
proof that we had in fact left Tokyo for Delhi by plane. 
Just in case anything happened to us or to our plane en 
route, the pictui’e might come in handy for a small obituary 
paragraph. With tears rolling down their cheeks, Rama 
Murti, his wife, sister-m-law and brother Jaya waved us 
goodbye. We settled down comfortably in the spacious 
twenty-four-seater Dakota, recently converted from transport 
to passenger plane. Habib occupied a seat in the row in 
front of me. 

We had been in the air hardly a few miles out of Tokyo 
when Habib turned round to me in his seat and, looking 
positively mischievous, thrust a folded newspaper’ into my 
hands and pointed to a paragraph. He was trying to cheer 
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me up ! The paper was Stars and Stripei and bhe para read 
that some half a dozen TNA officers had been tried in Delhi 
and sentenced to death and had been executed. After 
reading the para I looked at Habib aird he smiled a roguish 
smile. I whispered to him : “ Never mind, let us have the 
adventure ! ” 

Five hours of non-stop flying at the rate of between 
two hundred and fifty and three hundred miles an hour 
brought us to Shanghai where we spent the afternoon and 
night in an air force mess and took off early the next morning 
for Hankow which we reached in about four hours’ time. 
The weather in Hankow was bitterly cold and in my weak 
state of health, I could hardly stand it. My teeth were 
chattering all the time and there was no decent shelter from 
the cold. We were billeted in a small tent and the chill 
wind was cutting through the floor level like razor blades. 
We were told that after dinner we could go back to our 
plane and spend the night in it. We sprawled on the floor 
of the plane the whole zright. I was sincerely sorry for the 
plight of the Japanese Vice-Foreign Minister and the General 
and Colonel, and careei- diplomats who were huddled up on 
the floor in the narrow space between the roAvs of seats. 
After a welcome cup of hot tea in the morning we took off 
again and reached Kunming at midday. 

Off again after an hour’s halt, and a three-hour flight 
brought us to the sacred soil of India—Chabua (Assam). 
I looked at my watch when the plane touched down. It 
wa.s 4-15 p.m. The date was 21st, and the month November. 
When I stepped off the plane I stood on the soil of Mother 
India, exactly fiAm years to the clay after I started from Madura 
(South India) on my Journey to Bangkok. The date 21st 
is also sacred to me because it Avas on that day in October, 
1943, that Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose declared the formation 
of the Provisional Government of Free India. And the time 
4-15 was the fateful hotu' to the minute when Netaji actually 
read out the Proclamation. I could hardly contain my Joy 
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when I realised that I was sLanding in an aerodrome in 
India ! India at last i 

For a moment I thought I was dreaming. I offered a 
silent prayer of thanksghdng to the Almighty for this miracle. 
Now 1 did nol care what happened to me. The worst that 
might happen to me wa.s that 1 would be takeii to Delhi and 
there rushed into a solitary cell. But I could demand an 
interview' with my family at least once before my trial began 
. . . and so on and so forth. I could see my wdfe and 
children at least once and give them a word of cheer. 

We were marched off to the Air Force Mess where, 
under military police guard, we were shown our quarters for 
the night. The Americans had placed some of their Jewish 
soldiers to stand guard over us. 1 do not larow' why they 
did so. But the dinner at the Me.ss was most dclightfuL 
The crew of the Dakota, including the Colonel Pilot, sat at 
the same table with us aird wc were treated as honoured 
guests. The Japanese w'cre particularly hapjjy at this 
unexpected pleasure. Our autographs were taken by the 
plaiie oi’cw on the currency notes of different countries which 
they had collected. After a hurried breakfast the next 
morning, wc set off on the last lap—^io Delhi. But before 
we stcjDped into the plane the American Army Captain who 
was our escort aird who was charged with the responsibility 
of handing us over safely to the British authorities in Delhi, 
requested us to pose for a photograph—^his memento of the 
flight. We readily obliged him and thanked him for the 
compliment. lie had looked after us very well throughout 
the flight and had been uniformly courteous to the wdrole 
lot of us, including the Japanese. 

We flew non-stop from Chabua to Delhi, catching 
glimpses of the snow-clad Everest in the far distance on om' 
right. 

We landed at the Willingdon aerodrome, Delhi, at: 
3-0 p.m. on 23nd November, 1945. 

Habib and I felt a special sensation when our Dakota 
touched dowm on the Willingdon Airport. We looked at 
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the bi§ dock on the Control Tower and specially noted the 
time —Lhc most fateful moment of our lives after leaving’ 
East Asia. 

As we were nearing Delhi, Habib whispered to me to 
write letters to my family if I wished to ; we might hope to 
pass them to any Indian on the Delhi aerodrome before we 
were whisked off, most probably to the Red Fort. 

The moment the plane came to a halt on the runway in 
front of the Control Tower, Ilaliib spotted an Indian standing 
a few yards away and as soon as the door of the plane was 
opened, he beckoned to the Indian, meaning, of course, to 
hand him my letters and his own to be posted from some- 
w'herc in Delhi. But our Aracric.an escort told Habib not 
to try to communicate with anybody at the aerodrome until 
the British arrived and took charge of us. The captain 
was no longer the suaA^e fellow-passenger and warden, but 
an officer doing an unpleasant duty. He had the door 
locked again and we were pri.soners inside the plane. He 
walked off to contact the Red I’ort. We fretted and fumed 
in the fuselage of the Dakota for nearly three hours before a 
British Major arrived in a military lorry to bake us to the 
Red Fort. 

From the plane we walked straight to the lorry a few 
yards away and got in and sat down in two rows on our bags. 
The British Major stood at the far end facing us, with his 
back to the road. He carried his loaded revolver on his 
belt. The attitude of Habib and myself towards this British 
Officer, the first I met after four years, visibly changed. A 
scowl came over our faces. He noticed it. He was a sport 
and so he made efforts to be cheerful and chummy. He even 
offered cigarettes from his case; the Japanese, with their 
customary courtesy, accepted his offer ; Habib, who smoked 
only occasionally, declined it with a stiff “no, thank you,” 
and I declined it also because I had stopped smoking the 
day after I got my attack of ’flu in Tokyo, a fortnight earlier. 

I was more interested in devouring with my eyes all 
the scenes on the roads we passed through on the way from 
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the ciii'port to whatever was our destination. 1 was seeing 
Delhi arter nearly ten years ; still I could pick some of the 
old landmarks ; those avenues of neem trees looked some¬ 
what familiar ; but the big difi'ercnco between 1930 and 1945 
was the swarm of Avhite men and women in khaki riding 
endless lines of bicycles Avith a bamboo basket on the handle¬ 
bars. That reminded me rudely that the British, still ruling 
in Delhi and running their war with India’s men and money, 
had brought American forces also into India. The result 
was that the capital of India looked to me more like a 
military eantonmen t. 

I was lost in thought for a while, when Habib gave me 
a nudge and looked in the distance where I could see the 
red-.stone ramparts of the Lal-qilla {Red Fort ) Avherc 
Netaji Avas to have held the victory parade after hoisting 
the Indian Tricolour atop the Fort—if all had gone avcII ! 

1’housands of my comrades had shed their blood on the 
Road to Delhi and to this Fori, more thousands had been 
maimed in their ouAvard march towards this goal. But 
here I was, taking a ride in a British lorry, a prisoner of theirs 
for all practical purposes. My mind aatis in a state of 
confusion. I thought it was God’s oavu irony that he should 
have given me this kind of entry into the Red Fort. As 
Mini.ster of Publicity and Propaganda, I had believed with 
all my heart and all my soul that Netaji might perhaps work 
the miracle of driving the British out of Delhi, then plantthc 
Tricolour atop the Viceroy’s House and the Red Fort, and 
hold a victory parade inside the Fort, 

By now, 1 was imsidc the Red Fort,. Our lorry was 
taken Rom place to place ; nobody seemed to know who should 
take charge of us. It was fast getting dark and cold as it 
was a late November (22nd) evening. At long last, we were 
got off the lorry and taken to some room where an Anglo- 
Indian. NCO was seated. Pic received us warmly and tried 
to make us feel at home. He asked us whether we would 
care to have some tea. -Habib and I were not so keen on 
the tea at that moment as on getting hold of some newspapers. 
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We told the offieer w(‘ would take tea later but could we have 
some newspapers ? 

“ Oh, yes,” he replied promptly, and added : “ You wdl 
get at least one paper as moii as you arc fixed up.” 

Sajung this, he opened his left hand drawei’ Lo take out 
something. I could not help seeing the front page streamer 
headline in a newspaper that he had pub away in tlu- drawer. 
That headline came as a very jilcasant surprise. It was on 
top of columns of detailed proceedings of the Court Martial. 
That meant that the hearing was not being held in camera. 
It was an open trial. Even then T did not know the names 
of the tlu'ee officers who faced the Court Martial. I whispered 
something into Habib’s ears and we decided to hold our souls 
in patience for a little while longer. 

From that NCO’s olfioe room we were conducted some 
fifty feet to a wire-netting enclosure which I learnt later was 
called a “ cage.” The (lui-kha guards, shouldering rifles 
with fixed bayonets, opened the lieavy gate to let us in. 
At the first glance into the enclosure, 1 saw a row of tents at 
an interval of some ten or fifteen 3 mrd&. We had hardly 
stepped into the “cage” when we were greeted with a hearty 
shout of Hind. I was nearly taken aback with surprise. 
It was Lieutenant Param Guru, one of the thousands of those 
civilian youths in Malaya who had joined the Azad Hind 
Fauj out of patriotic fervour and kept up their spirits very 
high in all circumstances. Habib knew him very well but 
I had not met him before. Both Habib and I fired questions 
at him with the speed of a machine-gun. We wanted to 
have all the news there and then, just inside the gate and 
within earshot of the guards and the officer who had brought 
us to the cage. Meanwhile, Major-General Isoda, Chief of 
the Hikari Kikan (Japanese Liaison Oflicc in East Asia), 
and Colonel Kagawa, the evil genius who was General Isoda’s 
inseparable shadow in East Asia, also walked up to us from 
one of the tents and gave us a hearty Jai Bind. 

Param conducted us to the tents he had prepared for 
Habib and myself. The British had placed him in charge 
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of the internal management of the cage. As we were walking 
along, he was breathlessly answering our volley of questions. 

“ Who are the officers now being tried ? Who else have 
been brought to Delhi ? Where are they ? Have you got 
newspapers ? Which papers have you got ? Have you got 
the back numbers ? Have you got them here right uo-iv ? 
Why arc the Japanese also in this cage ? Do the people in 
India know that so many INA officers are being detained in 
the Red Fort ? In a word, what is the country’s reaction 
to what has so far been revealed about Netaji’s armed fight ? 
Do the people of India believe the report of his death in a 
plane crash ? ” 

Those were only some of the questions we shot at poor 
Par am. 

He told us everything and showed us round the tent he 
had made ready for us with a couple of iron cots with bedding 
and blankets, a dres.sing table and other small amenities. 
Another small tent just behind the main oi\e was to serve as 
our bath-room. The whole thing looked too good to be 
true. This was not the reception I had expected. I should 
not have been surprised if I had been rushed to a solitary 
cell and left there with plain bread and cold water. 

We chased Param away to fetch all the newspapers and 
he returned with a whole pile of them, including back numbers 
of the Hindustan Titnes, National Call and the Statesman. 

Wc gulped the tea that w^as brought to us by the canteen 
contractor’s boy from the kitchen opposite the cage, and 
straightaway attacked the pile of newspapers. Tdrey carried 
pages and pages of repoi't of the trial which had opened on 
5th November ajid then adjourned for a few days. As 1 
went on. finishing one paper after tlic other, my excitement 
Icnew no bounds. The INA had literally burst on the 
country and the whole country from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin was aflame with an enthusiastic fervour, impte-' 
cedented in its history, I was so excited over the country’s 
reaction that I developed a.splitting headache bu1 continued 
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to read the papers till nearly 1-0 a.in. After that, sleep was 
out of the question, 

I recalled Nctaji’s instruction to me on the eve of 
Ja]3an’s surrender, to arrange with one or two persons in 
Malaya to secret away at least one complete set of all the 
publicity material put out in the two previous years ; the 
idea was to have them smuggled into India where they could 
be brought to the notice of the leaders and the people. This 
procedure was meant to debunk all war-time propaganda of 
the British against Nctaji and the INA and to give India a 
glimpse of the truth. When I recalled those words and 
when I saw the papers in front of me, I was sad beyond words 
that Nctaji was not alive and not in Delhi, to sec for himself 
how all India had gone mad over his miraculous feats in 
East Asia. 

I heard from Param that a party of journalists had been 
•officially conducted round the cages in the Red Fort a 
couple of days before to satisfy the insistent clamour of the 
people of India for reliable news of the treatment of the INA 
prisoners inside the Red Fort. My old friends and colleagues 
in Reuters and API, Ramachandran and Krishnamachariar (A, 
K. Iyengar) had specially told Param to tell me immediately 
on arrival in the Red Fort that my wife and cliildren were 
quite well and that ray old mother was as well as could be 
expected. 

From the time we entered the cage we were being 
looked after by the canteen contractor who sent good food 
from the kitchen and told us that we should feel thoroughly 
at home and should not have a Avorry in the world. He had 
also caught the INA fever raging outside the Red Fort and 
throughout the country. So had his illiterate servant also. 
Param had already fixed up with this man to smuggle any 
letters that we wanted to post to our families. We handed 
to him the letters we had written in the plane which we had 
not been alloAved to post so far. It was a point of honour 
Tvith us that we would smuggle nothing else, but a line to the 
families in anguish was something different. 
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Habib and I discussed all the tons of news we had just 
finished reading, and we talked till the early hours of the 
morning. I do not remember when I fell asleep. Next 
morning (23rd November), we got up very early, finished 
bath and dressed in record time so as to go and stand outside 
our tent near the wire fencing on the off-chance of being able 
to see some of our other comrades who were in the other 
cages. They might be taken past our cage on the way to the 
enclosure where the defence lawyers, headed by Bhulabhai 
Desai, held office and sent for Shah Nawaz, Sahgal and 
Dhillon and any other INA personnel they wished to 
interview. And they did come one after another, under 
escort, of course, and our thunderous greetings of Jai Hind 
shouted across the wire fencing and the vast grounds, 
echoed and re-echoed throughout the Red Tort. 
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E arly tliat afternoon a couple of British Majors came 
to our tent and asked Habib a few questions. Then 
one of them turned to me and said : “ Of course, you are a 
civilian, so we don’t pi’opose to detain you here any more, 
but you are to stay in Delhi to give evidence for the defence. 
If you care Lo, you may continue to stay here. Otherwise, 
you are at libei’ty to stay outside but you must be available 
whenever you are summoned to appear before the court- 
martial. You will be given definite information later.” 

I could hardly believe my cars. I feared some snag 
sonie^rhere. I'oward.s evening, the Brigadier Commanding 
the Jumna Area came to our tent and told me that Shri 
Ehulabhai Desai, the Defence Counsel, had firranged vdth 
Shri S. A. Sastri, my colleague in the Associated Press, to 
fetch me from the cage and take me to his place where 1 
would be his guest until I gave evidence. When the 
Brigadier mentioned Shri Bhulabhai’s name, I felt reassured 
that there could 'be nothing sinister or shady behind my 
totally unexpected release. 

I learnt more about this release of mine later ; it seemed 
that my friend Ramachandran had been the prime mover 
in getting Shri Bhulabhai to ask Shah Nawaz, Sahgal and 
Dhillon whether they would like to get me also all the way 
from Japan to give evidence in their defence. All the three of 
them jumped at the idea with alacrity. So Mountbatten 
Headquarters (India) had to wireless MacArthur Head¬ 
quarters (Japan) to send me by plane from Tok}^ to Delhi a.s 
a defence witness. 

I got ready to leave my cage should Sa.stri come. But 
he did not turn up. Some hitch had occurred somewhere. 
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Meanwhile, Habib ivas sorry I was going, so was 1, but I 
cheered him up and said that he, too, would soon he out. 

Next morning, Sastri carac in his car and tooie me out 
of the cage. He explained that the previous evening some¬ 
body forgot to inform the guards of the orders for my 
release. From the cage, he drove me straight to the 
dormitory where the historic trial was actually going on at 
the moment. As I waited outside, came a crowd of my 
colleaguc.s and journalist friends from the press room upstairs. 
We were mighty happy over this reunion after five long 
years. Rama.swami, Joachim Alva and A. S. Iyengar were 
the first to greet me here, then came Ramaehandran. 

Then we drove to Sastri’s hon.se and I relaxed myself 
physically and mentally For the first time. 

Meanwhile, my wife and children in Madura (two 
thousand mile.s away) were being given hourly news of my 
ai’rival in Delhi, release, etc. My wife spoke to me on the 
long-disi.ancc phone late that night and when I heard her 
voice after five years of separation and anxiety, I could not 
adequately express ray deep sense of gratitude to Almighty 
God. 

When the excitement had somewhat subsided by the 
next morning, T remembered that I was very ill when I left 
Tokyo. I had not yet completely recovered even after 
reaching Delhi, General weakness and a touch of fever 
were bothering me. Good Samaritan Ramaehandran got 
busy and put me in touch witli all those who ivere actually 
engaged in the INA Defence Inquiry and Relief, prominent 
among them being Khui'shedben Naoroji, Raghu Nandan 
Saran, Soli Batliwala and Vithalbhai Jhaveri. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was running between Delhi 
and Allahabad. I had told Khurshedben that I should be 
grateful if PandiLji could spare me a few minutes next time 
he came to Dellii, I wished to talk to him about some 
confidential matters. When Panditji did come to Delhi the 
next time (on 1st December, 1946), I was down in bed with 
a chill. But when he heard about my wanting to go and 
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see him, he asked for me to be called at once to Hardiiige 
Road (R. K. Neliru’s residence) where he was staying. Then 
when he was told that I was ill, he sent word to say that lie 
would look me up himself. 

The prospect of the great niau being pleased to come 
and sec me acted as a tonic in my rundown condition ; but, 
in another sense, I was feeling a little uneasy in my conscience 
as I remembered the occasions on which Netaji and I had 
said some hai'd words about, and to, Panditji on the Radio, 
especially at the time of the Wavcll talks in Simla. (Probably 
he had never heard them or even heard about them !) How¬ 
ever, 1 encouraged myself by saying that like the good sport 
that he was, Panditji had forgotten all those mxpleasant 
words in his true admiration for his valiant comrade, Subhas, 
and had now plunged himself headlong into the TNA Defence 
work. 

I was lying in bed ruminating, when someone came in 
and wliispered that Panditji was coming up the stairs, I 
collected myself with effort, got out of tlie bed and slowly 
walked to the verandah and sat down on a chair ready to 
receive the distinguished caller. Panditji stepped in, closely 
followed by Khurshedben, Soli Balliwala and A. S. Iyengar. 
He was dressed in greyish w'oollcn aehkan, chooridar pyjamas, 
white cap and pa than chappals. I got up from my chair as 
if I was perfectly all right, stepped forward, bent down and 
touched Panditji’s feet. He did not like that form of 
greeting; he thought it w'as an extreme way of showing 
one’s respect for another, (Later, Soli told me that Panditji 
never liked anybody touching his feet when greeting him). 
Anyway, I did it spontaneously. Panditji then sat down in 
fi-ont of me, and in Iris characteristic pose, chin rested in his 
cupped left hand, started smoking a cigarette. He was 
ready to listen. 

I did not wish to take more of his precious time tbar> 
absolutely necessary. So I gave him a broad outline of the 
position of the INA as I knew it two or three months before 
in Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Indo-China and Philippines, 
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and handed to him a small slip of paper in which I had 
jotted down the categories of all the Azad Hind Government, 
IN A, Rani of Jhaiisi and Illy personnel scattered all over 
East Asia. I gave him all the first-hand and second-hand 
confidential information I had about Netaji, so that he might 
keep Gandhiji fully posted with news of Netaji and the 
INA. (At this stage, only Khurshedben and Soli were seated 
close to Panditji, and Iyengar was standing discreetly away 
in a corner of the verandah). 

In that chit of mine which Panditji glanced tlmough 
I had given my idea of what matters needed immediate 
attention and what could be tackled a little later. I had 
arranged the points in the order of what, in my view, were 
their priority. It read like this ; 

Repatriation 

Relief 

Rest 

and 

Resurgum. 

He mumbled to himself something about resurgum j 
it appeared that it did not quite meet with his approval. 

But he listened very attentively to what I had to say 
about the heroic rank and file of the INA and remarked : 

“ These men must not be lost in the vast sea of Indian 
humanity when they reach India.” There, the man of 
vision spoke. 

Then he asked me: “ Are you going back to the 
Associated Press of India ? ” 

“ No, Sir, I am not,” I replied promptly, as I had made 
up my mind on the point within a few minutes of my release 
from the cage in the Red Fort. 

Panditji did not ask me what, then, I proposed to do. 
I was ready with my reply if he had asked me. 

A few minutes later, Panditji left. I stood on the 
verandah and watched him drive off. The Delhi Congre.ss 
Committee had placed a tiny car (Wolseley ten h.p. or 
so, I believe) at his disposal. The onty striking feature of 
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the cur was the braiifl new Congress flag which waved 
proudly from its bonnet. All that was syn\bolical of the 
then political situation. The Congress itself looked some¬ 
what battered physicallj'’, hut its prestige was very high. 

The Congress in Delhi could not manage to get a better 
looking car in the capital of India for the man who became 
the first Prime Minister of Free India twenty months later 1 

As soon as I was a little better, I was called to the Red 
Fort to meet the Defence lawyers. There I came into close 
pei'sonal contact with Shri Bhulabhai Desai. The man had 
thrown himself heart and soul into his work of vindicating 
the right of India to fight with arras against the British King. 

Sitting there in a tent, siu-rounded by his lawyer 
colleagues and talking to each one of ns, Shah Nawaz, 
Sahgal, Dhillon, Loganathan, myself and a few others whom 
he regularly sent for with a view to building up the defence 
in the light of all that we had to say, Bhulabhai looked a 
patriarch. Ail of us,.INA pei’sonnel in the Red Fort, could 
not sufficiently thank him for bringing ns together inside the 
Fort. I Avas the only INA man uffio came from outside, the 
others, including Habib, were still in detention in the various 
cages. I brought sweets and cigarettes for my comrades. 
The reunion with them brought tears to my eyes. 

The most outstanding meeting for me inside the Red 
Fort was with General Mohan Singh. That was the first 
time I talked to him. I had seen him from a distance at the 
Bangkok Conference (June 1942). Then he went aivay to 
Singa,pore, formed the first INA (September), broke it up 
(December) and was arrested soon after. He ivas in detention 
till he was taken charge of by tbe British Military in August, 
1945 and brought to Delhi later. 

He had also heard about me. 

So Avhen we met for tbe first time in the Lawyers 
Enclosure in the Red Fort, wc spontaneously embraced each 
other Avarmly and fell into animated conversation as if we 
had been very intimate friends for a long time. 
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From the Bangkok days I had developed a deep 
admiration for Mohan Singh ; a great deal of water has 
flowed under the bridge since then and since the Delhi trials ; 
but my admiration for Mohan Singh is undiminishecl. There 
is something in his eyes that fascinates me even now. 1 have 
heard so much against him from many people, including 
some highups in the INA itself and in the present Government 
of the Republic of India. I am afraid they have not under¬ 
stood the man. I know he is over-bearing, aggressive and 
ambitious, in a manner of speaking, but those arc only the 
outei' crusts of the man. Beneath that surface there is a 
polish that is never dulled ; he is even now too young for the 
greatness he achieved nearly ten years ago. He is born to 
lead men on the battlefield; he should not have been com¬ 
pelled to enter the political arena in India. 

His is a restless soul; if he is not in the army, he must 
be in politics. After all, he is new to India’s politics. He 
cannot be ignored wherever he may be. Pie is a dictator 
and a fanatical leader (not communal but national). 

Partition and the tragedy that followed have clouded 
his vision somewhat, but he will get over that very soon. At 
this moment, Shah Nawaz and Mohan Singh arc poles apart; 
I am told that they arc not even on speaking terms-—a 
thousand pities. I am sorry for India. 

If ever these two men forget the past and join hands—as 
I ferven tly wish they would for India’s sake—^then they can 
achieve for India things that are undreamt of. 

They are both so brave and so pure in their love for 
India, and they can move millions by their transparent 
sincerity and stir the people to the very depths of their 
being. 

We have not heard the last of Mohan Singh by any 
chance. 

I met many of my other comrades who were being 
brought in one after another from East Asia, Major-General 
Bhonsle, Dinanath, Major-General Kiani, Colonel Aziz 
Ahmed, Colonel Rawat and a number of others. 
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I kept myself pretty busy elsewhere when 1 did not 
have to go to the Red Fort. 

Many of my old friends called to see me at Sastri’s 
place—my API colleagues A. E. Swam! and Govindan Nair 
and Sardar Ganga Singh (Rangoon) who pressed me to tell 
him what I needed and eventually thrust a cheque for 
rupees fifty into my hand which I turned over to the INA 
Relief Committee, Durga Das (Joint Editor, B.industa7i Times, 
who, five months later, offered me the Bombay Correspondent- 
sliip of the Hindustan Times which I i-eadily accepted). 

I had landed in Delhi with no money except four 02 ie 
hundred-yen notes the value of which in Delhi was just a 
zero, I handed them to A. R. Swami as mementos of my 
East Asia exile, and when he took me in a tonga to Shri Asaf 
Ali’s house, he paid the fare and gave me a loan of one rupee 
and eight annas for the return fare, and left. 

Soon after leaving me on the 1st December, Pandilji 
was considerate enough to send word tlirough Soli Batliwala 
enquiring whether I needed any money or clothes and 
asking me not to feel shv about it. I expressed my sincere 
thanks and said I needed nothing. I had the necessary 
clothing. All I needed was a little cash for moving about. 
I whispered a word to Krishnamachari who quietly brought 
me a one hundred-rupee note as a temporary loan which 
I returned as soon as my wife reached Delhi. Apart froTu 
Sastri my first host in Delhi was Raghu Nandan Saran, the 
life and soul of the Defence Committee, ably helped by 
Khurshedben, Soli Batliwala, Vithalbhai Jhaveri and Shri 
Jugal Khanna. 

Vithalbhai came and fetched jne to Saranji’s place and 
I thoroughly enjoyed my first “ outing’’-—the talk and the 
tea with plenty of good things to cat. I thoroughly relished 
the Delhi delicacies after so many years. 

On the one hand I was impatient to appear before the 
Comi; Martial to give evidence, and on the other I was more 
impatient to Icnow how soon my wife could manage to be in 
Delhi. 
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I was meeting Shri Bhulabhai Desai, Justice Aclu-u 
Ram, Sahgal’s father, Dr. Kailasnath Katju and Eai Bahadm- 
Badi-i Das almost daity in connection with my evidence. 
They asked me bluntly what special events I could testify 
to at first-hand. I told them I could testify to the Pro¬ 
clamation of the Provisional Government, the oath of 
allegiance of Indians in East Asia to that Government, the 
recognition of that Government by nine world Powers, the 
wholly voluntary nature of recruitment to the INA, the 
enthusiastic collection of funds for Nctaji’s war chest and 
the absolute independence that Netaji consistently main¬ 
tained in his relations with the Japanese Government. They 
thought that such evidence, given from personal knowledge, 
would be quite useful in establishing the absolute 
independence of the INA. 

I confess that I was rather selfish at that time. There 
was some talk in the Defence circles that as the prosecution 
itself had proved the Defence case so well in advance, the 
Defence might produce only very few of its witnesses. But 
I could not brook the possibility of being denied, on some 
technical legal ground ox' the other, an opportxmity of going 
before the Court Martial and speaking about Netaji. 

I told Justice Achru Ram frankly that in no circum¬ 
stances whatsoever should I be dropped from the list, even 
if the others were omitted. He was very sympathetic and 
assured me that I was one of the most important witnesses 
for the Defence and I would go into the witness box. 

Meanwhile, I had a highly emotional intei'lude. My 
wife was coming up to Delhi to join me as there was no 
knowing how long I would have to wait in Delhi to give 
evidence. She had to undertake a two thousand-mile rail 
journey with two changes en route from Madura to Delhi. 
That took a fuU week. 

She got down from the Erontier Mail at the New Delhi 
Railway Station at 7-80 p.m., on 8th December, holding my 
youngest boy whom I left five years before, when he was 
nearing his &st birthday, and followed by my brother-in- 
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law, who was escorting her. I looked at rny wife and looked 
at the little fellow nearly reaching up to her waist, and stood 
lost for a second. My wife made no fuss on that busy plat¬ 
form. In a matter of fact tone, she merely brought me back 
to earth by asking : “ This is our Vatsal, don’t you see ? ” 

I was thinking of my dear Chandran who looked exactly 
like this fellow on the railway platform when I left the 
former in Madura five years back. Vatsal ran up to me and 
got hold of my hand and never left it for hours afterwards. 
He prattled away night and day of all that had happened in 
the few preceding months. He gave me a graphic report of 
all he had heard about the last tragic flight of Netaji from 
Saigon, how a report came through that I was also in the 
same plane or in the next. He specially referred to “another 
person ” with Netaji, and guessed it must have been myself. 

Just for fun I asked him : “ Supposing that ‘another 
person’ with Netaji in the plane had been myself, what 
then ? ” 

“ Oh, I would have lost my father,” he replied and 
brought tears to my eyes. 

[ stayed in good old Sastri’s house for a fortnight before 
my wife and son joined me and for eight days after that. 
We could not be sufficiently grateful to Mrs. Sastri for the 
way she looked after us and made us feel at home. Even 
today whenever I visit Delhi X go to 10, Narendra Place, as a 
pilgrim goes to a temple—our first home after the reunion 
of my wife and myself. We spent a great deal of our time 
chatting on that verandah of Sastri’s house ; it has the 
pleasantest memories for us. 

The British were still the rulers of India and Delhi was 
still their citadel, though the rumblings of the coming 
political earthquake were unmistakable. So, they were 
fighting a last ditch battle in those months. 

No wonder, then, they had let loose their C.l.D. sleuths 
all over Delhi to keep track of all INA personnel. 

One of the sleuths, a mere contable in a red fez, white 
shirt, dark woollen jacket, and loose trousers, had been 
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detailed to shadow me. He came punctually at seven every 
morning on a bicycle, laid it on the grass across the footpath 
and squatted near it facing Sastri’s flat on the first floor. 
I usually spent nio.st of my time on the verandah. So, even 
if the plain-clothes man lo.st sight of me sometimes, I never 
lost sight of him ! Sastri would always have .something 
amusing to say about the poor fellow' sitting there all the 
time. The man followed me wherever I w'ent walking or in 
a tonga. But if I left in a car or a taxi, he never tried to 
follow me, because he could not. One day I had left in a 
taxi, and he was sure I would return by the same taxi and 
he stnek to the same spot. I did return by the same taxi 
but dismissed it a few blocks away, walked nonchalantly up 
to Narendra Place and dropped in on A. S. Iyengar at the 
extreme end, instead of walking to Sastri’s staircase. From 
Iyengar’s flat I could sec my dear faithful plainclothes man 
who w'as still waiting for the taxi to come so that he could 
quietly que.stion the driver and find out where I had been. 
After an hour or so, I left Iyengar’s place and walked over 
to Sastri’s flat and stood there on the verandah for the 
policeman to sec. I could see easily the confusion in his face. 

I must give the man full marks for the conscientious 
way he was doing his duty. He questioned every visitor to 
Sastri’s flat and asked him whether he had been there to see 
me. The first thing I used to do was to point out the 
policeman to my visitors and caution them to be prepared 
for his questioning when they went out after seeing me. 
One of my API colleagues, a quietly humorous type, regaled 
me with the story of hi,s encounter with the policeman the 
previous day. 

It seems the policeman asked him; “ Have you been to 
Mr. Sastri’s house ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did you go there to see Mr. Ayer ? ” 

“ No, who is Mr. Ayer, anyway.” 

“ Don’t you know ? He is the INA man, sitting there, 
sec, on that verandah now ? ” 
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“ Oh, he is the INA man, is he ? Thab’s interesting ! 
But 1 had been to see Mr. Sastri.” (By the way 
Sastri was out at that time. But the policeman never 
bothered when Sastri went out or returned home. So there 
was always a lacuna). 

The Big Day arrived at last—11th December. I was 
to go into the witness box. I did not feel half as brave when 
the hour arrived, as I had felt till that moring. I offered 
a silent prayer to God to help me in the witness box at the 
Court Martial so that I might not let down rny comrades in 
the dock or Netaji. 

What I and the other witnesses said in the court can 
be seen from Moti Barn’s publication Tkvo Historic Trials In 
The Red Fort, which is so far the most authentic and 
comprehensive report of the INA trial. Elsewhere will be 
found extracts from the official record of my evidence. A 
big burden was off my chest. 

I left Delhi five days later (3 6th December, 1945), with 
my wife and son and passed through Bombay where I made 
it a point to ring up the residence of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel and ask for a few minutes of his time. I used to 
occasionally bother him as a member of Reuter-API 
for news, until I left for Bangkok in November, 1940. 
He remembered me and asked me to come over and see 
him the same evening at 68, Marine Drive. Dahyabhai, 
his son, gave mo the message on the ’phone. I duly 
arrived at the fourth floor of Hem Prabha at the 
appointed time, and was shown into the drawing-room where 
I waited. The Sardar walked in, and on seeing me his first 
words were : “ Well, you’ve made history ! ” He meant, of 
course, that Netaji had made history. I was overjoyed to 
hear that from the lips of the most inveterate opponent of 
Netaji in the Right Wing of the Congress. It was very 
generous and sporting of the Sardar to have uttered those 
words with spontaneity, I stood up as he walked towards 
me, and I bent down and touched his feet. He raised me 
by the shoulders and made one sit down by his side on the 
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sofa. In typical Sardar .style, he came .straight to the point. 
He asked : “Well, what do you propose to do now ? ” 

I said : “ Sardarji, I wish to do two things. I must do 
some work on the INA Enquiry and Relief Committee and 
at the same time do some professional work to earn my 
daily bread. I am a poor man and I have a large family to 
support. Of course, I am not going back to Reuters Avhom 
I have served for about twenty-seven years, though I must 
say, in fairness to them, that they are pressing me to come 
back. I must look out for some other job.” 

“ All right. When are you going south and how long 
will you be away ? Keep in touch rvith me from time to 
time.” 

I gave him a suitable reply and took my leave. 

Arriving in Madura via Madras in the third week of 
December I spent about two and a half months in those 
parts after running up to see my old mother in the townlet of 
Etaiyapuram, famous as the birth-place of the great poet of 
Tamil Renaissance, Subramaiiia Bharathi (my paternal uncle 
twice removed). 

Meanwhile, I had received word fi’om the Sardar that 
he would like me to join the INA Enquiry and Belief Com¬ 
mittee Office to do some honorary work, as early as possible. 

TELLING DAPU ABOUT NETAJI 

I was very keen on paying my personal respects to 
Gandhiji and telling him all I knew about NetajiCs last 
’plane journey. The question whether Netaji was alive or 
not was still troubling Gandhiji and he was being asked 
questions wherever he went. Khurshedben Naoroji, grand¬ 
daughter of Dadabhoy Naoroji, fixed up an interview with 
Mahatmaji for me at the Nature Cure Clinic, Poona, where 
I arrived towards the end of March. I was accommodated 
as a paying guest in the Clinic and waited practically the 
whole day to be called to Mahatmaji’s room. He was busy 
talking to the delegation led by Ms eldest son, Manilal 
Gandhi, from South Africa, and advising them what to 
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do next. About 5-0 p.m. I was called in and I went and 
sat very near him on the mattress. We talked in Hindustani 
throughout and the interview lasted an hour and a quarter. 
He plied me with questions about the Indian National Army, 
the kind of food it was given, whether meat was also included 
in the rations, etc., etc. He asked me about Netaji’s ’plane 
crash. I gave him a full and unvarnished version as I had 
heard it from Habib, and also told him something confidential 
to satisfy him that I had every reason to believe what Habib 
had to say. lie also seemed to think that Habib was speaking 
the truth. During the talk, he finished his sparse meal. I 
told him that I was on my way to Delhi to work in the office 
of the INA Enquiry and Relief Committee. He gave me 
his blessings. At the end of the interview he invited me to 
join him in the daily evening’s prayer for which a crowd had 
gathered outside the compound wall. I gratefully accepted 
the invitation. 

In the next issue of the Harijan, Gandhiji wrote that 
after his talk with me, he was regretfully confirmed in his 
belief that Netaji was no more. 

I believe that it would be but becoming of me to 
acknowledge my special debt of gratitude to my father-in-law, 
Shri Venkatramier, for the way he moved heaven and earth 
all those four years—December, 1941 to November, 1945—to 
get some reliable news of me. After Japan’s surrender he 
ran up to Delhi, inspite of ill-health, to get me out of Japan 
and back to India. Once I was back on Indian soil, his 
pent-up feelings burst out and he had a nervous breakdown 
which ha.s left its permanent effects on his health. 

But, the bravest woman in the world for me is my wife ; 
she looked after herself and my daughter and five sons, and 
directed all “operations” concerning cable, telegraphic, 
postal and personal enquiries about me, apart from listening- 
in to all the radio stations for news of the progress of the 
World War in Europe and East Asia. 

' When she joined me in Delhi on the 8th December, all 
she said, by way of complaint, was that 1 might have given 
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her a message or two over the Singapore Radio about my 
welfare. This was a rather complicated matter for me to 
explain to her satisfaction, without going over a great deal 
of ground. 

She Icnew that as Minister of Publicity and Propaganda 
of the Provisional Government, the Radio Stations were in 
my charge and the Singapore and Saigon Radios were putting 
out messages from Indians in East Asia to their families in 
India night after night. Why then did I not put out even a 
single message ? A very reasonable question and legitimate 
grievance on the face of it. 

But my conscience came in my way. In the Red Cross 
cable or two that I had sent her when I was in Bangkok I 
concluded my message by saying: “ praying for early 
re-union.” But, after talcing the solemn oath of allegiance 
to India and to Netaji, promising to lay down my life in the 
fight for independence, how could I truthfully say to my 
wife, as before, that I was “prayingfor early re-union? 
The truth is that I was not praying for early re-union. And 
I did not wish to send a message without that ending. 

I did not wish to be a hypocrite either to Netaji or to 
my wife. Netaji had told us that not one of us had a right 
to hope even secretly that he would live to reach India after 
the War. It was a matter of life and death for India. And 
I, as Minister of Publicity and Propaganda, had been shouting 
these exhortations and sentiments from housetops and 
wireless masts in East Asia I If I had not been Propaganda 
Minister and if I had not believed in those sentiments so 
deeply, perhaps 1 might have sent her more than one message. 

My friend and colleague, Sivaram, also did not send 
even a single message, although we two, discharged, among 
others, the duties of the Director and Deputy Director 
respectively of the Singapore Radio Station of the Azad Hind 
Government. 
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After spending a day or two in Bombay, I flew to Delhi 
and attended a meeting of the All-India INA Enquiry and 
Relief Committee under the chairmanship of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel. The meeting was held on 2nd April 
at Birla House where Sardar Patel was staying. Among 
members of the Committee present were Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Shri Sarat Bose, Shri Sri Prakasa, Shri Rafi 
Ahmed Kidwai and Acharya Kripalani. One could see 
with half an eye that although the cause of the INA 
had brought Panditji and Sarat Babu together on the 
committee, the gulf between them was unbridged. I 
was told that some time after his release from internment 
in Ootacamund as a State prisoner in August, 1945, 
Sarat Babu indirectl}’' attacked Panditji in a public 
statement as one of the “ international chatter-boxes.” 
Sarat Babu loved his brother Subhas more dearly than he 
loved any one else on earth. He literally doted over “ my 
Subhas ” ; therefore, he resented any personal criticism or 
attack levelled against his younger brother by anyone, 
however highplaced thq latter may be, in Government or 
public life. It would seem that Sarat Babu could not 
stomach Panditji’s reported statement of 1942 that even if 
Subhas marched into India at the head of the Japanese army 
he (Panditji) would fight him. Sarat Babu could not tolerate 
this attack on Netaji, wliich he thought was ill-informed, 
ii-responsible, unfair and totally unwarranted. What had 
happened in India between 1942 (when the British started 
the scare of Japanese “ invasion of India ”) and 1945 (when 
the revelations about the INA thoroughly vindicated Netaji 
and thrilled the comitry to the core), merely served to 
accentuate Sarat Babu’s bitterness over the harsh judgment 
that was sought to be passed on Netaji. 

The atmosphere at the Relief Committee meeting was, 
therefore, strained. Panditji and Sarat Babu hardly greeted 
each other or even looked at each other during the entire 
proceedings. That was rather unfortunate for the INA; 
because Sardar, although Chairman, never took any important 
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decision without consulting and obtaining the prior approval 
of Panditji. Sarat Babu was rendering yeoman service as 
chairman of the Provincial Committee in Bengal. The 
estrangement between two such very important members of 
the Central Committee a.s Panditji and Sarat Babu left its 
unfortunate mark on all that the committee tried to do. 

At this meeting I was appointed Honorary Joint 
Secretary of the Central Committee with Colonel P. K. 
Sahgal (of Red Port Trial fame). 

Nearly all the senior officers of the INA were still in 
detention, mostly in the Kabul lines where theji were visited 
one day by Mahatmaji. 

As one of the Joint Secretaries of the Relief Committee 
I had the privilege and duty of visiting all my comrades 
inside the Kabul Lines and other detention camps and in the 
military hospital in Delhi once a week. 

Then, almost daily, the authorities began releasing the 
officers until practically all of them were ont. The men 
had been released earlier in hig batches fron> various stations 
in India. Their classification fell into three categories, 
namely, white, grey and black; virtually none of the INA 
were classified as white except those very few, who had 
double-crossed Netnji; the grey were those who, according 
to the British, had joined the INA because of the influence 
of others ; black were those members of the INA who had 
thrown themselves heart and soul into the INA and actively 
fought against the British. 

The two months I spent in Delhi as Honorary Joint 
Secretary of the Central Relief Committee were most sacred 
to me and also most poignant. I had to listen to relations, 
friends or messengers from distant places like Calcutta, 
Madras and Karachi making enquiries for even the slenderest 
clue to the fate of young civilians or officers. An ailing 
father, a wailing mother or a tragic wife was praying to God 
night and day and at the same time sending messengers to 
the remotest corners of the country enquiring about some 
INA officer or man. , , • 
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One such case was that of Manilal Doshi. He had gone 
to Japan in 1941, a few days after his marriage, and he had 
left his bride behind in India. Four years later, aftei’ the 
war was over, his family got news that Manilal was still in 
Rangoon ; he had deliberately chosen to stay on there to 
run a newspaper for the INA men left in Rangoon. The 
British, meanwhile, returned to Burma and reinstalled Sir 
Reginald Dorman Smith as Governor. The Governor one 
day held a press conference which Doshi also attended as a 
newspaper editor. And the victorious Sir Reginald got a 
rude shock. He was pompously holding forth on the need 
for Indians in Burma to be prepared to work even as sweepers. 
Doshi jumped to his feet and said ; “ Your Excellency, what 
about yourself and your countrymen in Burma setting a good 
example to us Indians in this matter of sweeping the streets 
here in Rangoon ? ” That hurt the Governor to the quick, 
and poor Doshi was persecuted. 

Charges were trumped up against him by the myrmidons 
of the law; one of the charges would have made even the 
cat laugh. Doshi was accused of using force and extorting 
money from an elderly Indian gentleman in the course of 
collecting funds for the Independence Movement. Doshi is 
known to have a sharp tongue and a defiant spii’it; but he 
has no reputation for violence or extortion! So, we in Delhi 
had a hearty laugh w'hen we heard of the charges on which 
the powers-that-be in Burma at the time were determined 
to teach him a lesson. Doshi was completely indifferent ," 
not so the INA Enquiry Committee nor llis family. Sarat 
Babu flew to Burma and pointed out to topmen among the 
Burmese the folly of this British persecution of Indian 
patriots on Burmese soil. Meanwhile, Khurshed Nariman, 
the Congress hero of Bombay, flew to Rangoon in spite of 
indifferent health, and set about preparing Doshi’s defence. 
But there was no need. 

Doshi and many others like him were released in due 
course without a trial. 
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India expressed her appreciation of this graceful gesture 
of intervention on the part of men like General Aung San and 
Thakin Nu. 

Meanwhile, by the end of May, 1945, the British 
authorities in Delhi realised the folly and futility of any more 
court-martials of INA officers after the stunning anti-British 
demonstrations following the release of Shah Nawaz, Sahgal 
and Dhillon. Almost all the INA officers had been released 
from the Red Fort and Kabul Lines, and all the projected 
trials had also been abandoned. 

A big responsibility was off my shoulders ; my immediate 
objective in making the pilgrimage to Delhi and working at 
82, Daryagunj (INA Office), had been attained. All the 
INA personnel were free and had actually reached their 
respective homes in distant corners of India. Colonel 
Arshad was good enough to offer to relieve me, and I gladly 
accepted the offer of my old friend and ex-colleague of 
Reuter-API, Dui’ga Das, Joint Editor, Hindustan Times. 
He wanted me to work as his full-time correspondent in 
Bombay, my home since 1916. 

After a month’s sojourn in the South, I came to Bombay 
and tried to settle down as a Special Correspondent. Almost 
the first important event I had to cover was the AICC 
meeting held at the Cowasji Jehangir Hall in July, 1946. 

Meanwhile, the Muslim League leader, Quaid-e-Azam 
Mohomed Ali Jinnah, was carrying on a fanatical crusade for 
Pakistan j a frenzied meeting of the League at the Kaiserbaug, 
Umerkhadi, in the heart of Bombay’s Muslim quarter, set 
me thinking furiously. Of the sixty odd correspondents 
who reported the League Session I was the only man in 
dhoti. All the delegates and spectators being Muslims, 
I was the solitary figure in dhoti and kurta in the whole 
hall which reverberated to the shouts of Muslim Leaguers. 
I was feeling awkward in my conspicuous physical isolation 
because of my dress. 

I attended a press conference called at the Quaid-e- 
Azam’s house on Mount Pleasant Road. The Quaid-e-Azam 
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spoke with the authority of a prophet and ivas irritable at 
the slightest sign of doubt of the ultimate outeome. As I 
sat in one of the baekrows and listened to his expounding the 
inevitability of the creation of Pakistan, I eould not help 
recalling the scene in the drawing-room of the house of 
Netaji in Singapore in that very month (July) but three 
years earlier, soon after he took over the iiresidentship of the 
Indian Independence League. He was no less emphatic at 
that time that partition would prove disastrous to India in 
the long run. 

The Quaid-e-Azam held a long stout cigar in the 
unsteady, nervous fingers of his right hand. Pie lighted it 
and pulled a puff or two ; the light went out; he then went 
on striking match after match in between answers to the 
newsmen seated around him till he finished more than half 
a matchbox. The cigar remained unlit and unsmoked till 
the end of the hour-and-quartcr press conference. That 
cigar symbolised for him the events that were to follow.. . . 
Partition, Pakistan, and an intense desire to live and serve 
the State he had fought to create, death and the wish un¬ 
fulfilled . . . like the cigar held between fingers or between 
teeth for over an hour but unlit and unsmoked. 

I had hardly worked for the Hindustan Times for a 
month (July 1946) when Bala Saheb (B. G.) Kher, Chief 
Minister, sent word through Morarji Desai, Home Minister, 
enquiring whether I would join the Government of Bombay 
as Director of Information. I had been receiving bin ts from 
Sardar Patel’s confidants since April, 1946 (when the Kher 
Ministry took up office) that something like this might come 
my way; but nothing turned up ; so I had accepted the 
Hindustan Times commission, come down to Bombay and 
forgot all about the Secretariat, 

In the course of my work as Hindustan Times corres¬ 
pondent I took a trip to Poona to interview the Ministers 
for a series of articles on their nation-building plans for the 
future. I carried a letter from Sardar Patel wliich got me 
a most cordial reception from Bala Saheb Kher, ... I Still 
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vh'idly remember that interview with him; when we had 
finibhed discu&sing hi& portfolio, we smoothly digressed to 
an absorbing talk on the higher values of life. I felt that 
the premiership of Bombay was a burden that Bala Saheb 
would cheerfully shoulder as long as nece.ssary, but would 
lay down the moment God would let him go back to his 
philosophy. 

One other memorable interview was, of course, with 
Morarji Desai. I had never seen him before; I had hardly 
heard about him ; but the interview was characteristic of the 
austere man. He had called me at 7-80 a.m. (too early in 
the morning for me, but pretty late in the day for him). 
The way he expounded his conception of the duties of the 
police was very impressive because there was an authority, 
directness and finality about the measured few words he 
uttered. I was slow to size him up; he puzzled me a little; 
he asked me to come again the next morning, but at 7-80 
again ; I tried to hint that that was rather .an uncomfortably 
early hour. With his typical bluntness he said that I must 
be a lazy man to say so. To be up and dressed at his door¬ 
step a mile away from my hotel in the chill rainy morning 
of Poona at 7-30 should be such an easy matter for me 
according to him. “I am up at 6-0 and by 7-30 I finish 
reading piles of office papers,” he said. 

My complacency was shaken; however, I promised to 
call on him at 7-80 a.m. the next day. I did. 

To return to Bala Saheb’s invitation to me to join his 
Government as Director of Information. I promptly 
accepted the offer and told Mr. Desai that I looked upon the 
ofi'er as the fulfilment of my ambition to serve the People’s 
Government on Indian soil in some capacity or other, as I 
had already done outside India. 

I took over as Director of Information at about 9-0 a.m. 
on Sunday the 1st of September, 1946. 

My post-war baptism of fire on Indian soil came within 
six or seven hours. 
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That very afternoon bloody, riots broke out over a wide 
area around the Round Temple in Bombay; the city was 
plunged into gloom and panic before sunset. 

Government was in Poona ; the Secretariat was closed. 

I dropped in at the office of the PTI and converted one 
of their rooms into my office, put through trunk telephone 
calls to the Home Minister (Shri Morarji Desai), ran up to the 
Police Commissioner and put out a series of bulletins. I 
went to bed at 4-0 a.m.-—twelve hours of non-stop news- 
collecting and news-giving. 





CHAPTER I 


DAWN OF FREEDOM—BEHIND THE SCENES 


^■'HE 4th of July 1948; a hifttoric day for Indians in 
i- East Asia, for Subhas Chandra Bose, and in India’s 
struggle for Independence. 

On this day, at the cinema theatre in the famous Cathay 
Building of Singapore, Rash Behari Bose, the veteran Indian 
revolutionary, handed over, and Subhas Chandra Bose 
accepted the Presidentship of the Indian Independence 
League in East Asia. With this, Subhas took over the 
leadership of the thi’ee million Indians in East Asia and the 
Supreme Command of the Indian National Army. 

Addressing the five thousand Indians assembled in the 
hall, Subhas created a sensation by his announcement that 
he was thinking of establishing a provisional Government of 
Free India to lead the Indian National Army to battle against 
the British forces on Indian soil. 

I have no first hand knowledge of any previous under¬ 
standing that Netaji might have had with the Japanese 
Premier Tojo on this all-important question of forming a 
Provisional Government of Azad Hind. How delicate and 
fuU of difficulties this question was to the Japanese, I shall 
try to indicate briefly. From the Japanese point of view 
this question raised a number of political, military and 
diplomatic issues in the midst of a world war in which they 
were waging, at that moment, a life and death battle. The 
moment a Provisional Government of Free India was 
established, the Imperial Government of Japan was hound 
to; 

1, Recognise the Provisional Government of Azad 
Hind as such; 
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2. Use its good offices to induce its allies, Germany, 
Italy, Croatia, Burma, Thailand, China, Philippines and 
Manchukuo to accord similar recognition ; 

3. Extend to the Provisional Government of Azad 
Hind in its day to day intercourse all the facilities and 
diplomatic privileges due to an independent nation ; and, 

4. Treat the Provisional Government of Azad Hind, 
its nationals in East Asia, and the INA on a footing of 
perfect equality on all matters, except where the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind itself voluntarily waived certain 
rights for the duration. 

For instance, the Japanese Emperor must receive 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose with all the honours due to 
the Head of an Independent State. The tallest among the 
Japanese Civilians, Military, Naval or Air Officers including 
Premier, War Minister, and Commanders-in-Chief, would be 
accorded only reciprocal com’tesies by Netaji. 

Even in whoUy-Japanese-occupied War Zones, Indian 
nationals would be subject only to the jmisdiction of the 
Provisional Government of Azad Hind and the Japanese 
civilian or military law would not apply to Indians. In 
other words, the Provisional Government of Azad Hind 
would enjoy extra-territorial rights like any other world 
power in foreign territory. 

I believe I have said enough to show that the projected 
formation of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind 
raised a number of political and military issues for the 
Japanese Government. I have no doubt that Netaji had 
told Tojo, soon after he reached Tokyo from Berlin in June, 
1943, of his intention to form a Provisional Government 
and he must have received a general assurance of support 
from him. 

But then the Japanese arc a very peculiar race. Nobody 
knew, and the Japanese themselves did not probably know, 
who shaped their Government’s policy and who had the 
final veto. 
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Normally you would imagine that once the Premier 
had been informed and had given his Government’s assurance 
of support, there would have been no insuperable diffionity 
in the way of Netaji going ahead with the formation of the 
Provisional Government of Azad Hind. But no, not so, 
with the Japanese, anyway. 

First of all, the chief and the officials of the Japanese 
Liaison office, Imown as the Hikari Kikan (literally. Light 
Office, that is, an office that radiated light), who were presen t 
at the Cathay, were taken by surprise at Nctaji’s announce¬ 
ment ; at any rate, they seemed so. They went red, white, 
and blue in the face when they heard the announcement. 
They said that as a matter of courtesy Netaji ought to have 
given a previous hint to Tokyo before making such an 
important declaration of policy which affected the Japanese 
Government also. When it was pointed out to them that 
most likely Netaji had already told Tokyo about it, the 
Kikan officers shifted their ground and bitterly complained 
that he had not told them (Kikan) even a word beforehand. 
And, how could they possibly function as a useful liaison 
office unless Netaji showed them this little courtesy ? 

So, anger and confusion prevailed in the Kikan over the 
Provisional Government of Azad Hind issue. Although 
Tokyo was in favour of the Provisional Government of Azad 
Hind in principle and wished to discuss the details affecting 
Japan, the Kikan in Singapore proved a very hostile and 
unsympathetic middleman. The moment this petty, peevish 
attitude of the men dressed in brief authority in the Kikan 
came to Nctaji’s notice, he decided to tell them less and less 
and to treat them, as far as possible, as a mere post office. 
The Kikan had the power for mischief as the sole channel of 
communication between Netaji and Tojo. But then they 
were also afraid of blows to their prestige if Tokyo found 
out that Netaji had no respect for the Kikan, and would tell 
them nothing of consequence, except for communication to 
Tojo. Netaji completely ignored the unfavourable attitude 
of the Kikan and asked Tojo to send a responsible officer to 
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Singapore for final talks on the Provisional Govcrimient of 
Azad Hind. 

An officer eventualljr arrived. He was only a Colonel 
of the Japanese Army. But among the Japanese, a Colonel 
of their Array is a mighty man, particularly if he is a stafl' 
officer of the Dai-hon-yei (Imperial Headquarters for the 
Army, Navy and Air Force). He brought some message 
from Tojo which he communicated through the Chief of the 
Hikari Kikan, Colonel Yamamoto. The highest among the 
Japanese are sometimes very hard bargainers. They hummed 
and hawed a lot about some of Netaji’s demands concerning 
the Provisional Government of Azad Hind. These talks 
went on for a week in the course of which they were nearly 
broken off once or twice because of the firm stand that 
Netaji took on essentials. 

I cannot claim firsthand loxowledge of these negotiations, 
but fairly reliable gossip gave me some idea of the trend of 
the conversations. The Japanese were not very keen on 
the Provisional Government of Azad Hind being a full- 
fiedged Government, expecting recognition by the Axis and 
their allies, with regular Ministries formulating policies and 
having them executed through the administrative machinery 
of the Indian Independence League. The Japanese were 
so pre-occupied with the execution of the war and giving aid 
to the IIL and the INA that they did not want to be bothered 
by a new set of problems that would be presented by a 
pucca Provisional Government of Azad Hind. But then, 
Netaji was nothing, if not thorough. Ultimately, the 
Japanese had to give way. 

Having done so, they hoped that Netaji would keep 
them posted with his intentions at each stage. For instance, 
they hoped to be told in advance how many Ministers would 
be appointed, what portfolios they would hold, who would 
be these Ministers, how many of them would be civilians and 
how many would be chosen from among the officers of the 
INA, what line would the proclamation of the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind take, etc. But, to their utter 
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disappointment, Netaji told them nothing about the,se aspects 
till the very last moment. 

At that time, I too wondered why. I even felt that 
nothing would have been lost by Netaji telling them what he 
had decided regarding the various aspects of the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind. It would have meant nothing 
more than ordinary courtesy from one ally to another. I 
then understood that Netaji would have gladly kept them 
posted if only the Kikan officers had not been so very 
inquisitive ; their inquisitiveness and insistent tone irritated 
him and he was bent on keeping everything secret from the 
Kikan as long as possible. 

The Kikan officials were daily snooping around the IIL 
Headquarters in the hope of picking up scraps of gossip 
about the proposed Provisional Government of Azad Hind. 

Only three days before the historic day of 21st October, 
194i3, Netaji sent for a Senior officer of the Kikan and told 
him confidentially that he intended to proclaim the formation 
of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind on the 21st, 
and follow up the proclamation with a statement in his own 
name, and a broadcast over the radio the same night. I knew 
nothing about this ; Netaji did not tell roe anything although 
I had been meeting him almost every night at about eleven 
p.in. for a general talk on the day’s news from India and 
abroad. The Japane.se officer, however, came to me and 
told me about Netaji’.s plans and asked me to find out how 
soon the proclamation and statement would be available to 
the Japanese radio stations and the Tokyo press. I went 
to Notaji’s Bungalow the same evening (18th October) and 
in a matter of fact tone, told him what I had heard from the 
Japanese officer and of his enquiry, 

Netaji then looked at me with a mischievous twinkle iu 
his eyes and said : 

“ So, he has told you, eh ? I told him it was confidential 
for the time being and I have kept my side of the bargain. 
Now T shall tell you all about it.” 
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Then he gave me details about his programme for the 
Slst, and asked me to come again the next evening and help 
him with some typing. “ I haven’t written a word yet; 
I have not even given it a moment’s thought. We must get 
down to it tomorrow.” 

I went to the Bungalow the next evening. He had 
called eleven othei’s, too, to meet him at intervals of a few 
minutes that evening. I did not laiow about it at that time. 

Soon after I reached the Bungalow at about six p.m. 
I was shown upstairs, and in a few minutes I found myself 
sitting with him on the rear verandah overloolcing the lawn 
and the sea, and engaged in serious conversation. 

The talk hinged round the imminent proclamation of 
the Provisional Government of Azad Hind, 

Here I must interrupt the narrative for a brief while to 
recall one or two earlier occasions on which he had spoken 
to me on this subject. On the fii’st occasion, he quoted the 
historical precedent of the Irish Proclamation and hinted 
that he might well follow that shining example. Even in 
the midst of such a serious talk at a late hour in the night, 
the man’s sense of humour was irrepressible. “ Of course, 
all those who sign our proclamation as Ministers of the 
Provisional Government must also be prepared to be shot 
even as the men who signed the Irish proclamation were 
shot by the British.” 

Saying this, Netaji laughed outright, 

A few nights later also, when he had returned from a 
tiring tour up to Penang and back, and was just resting his 
weary limbs on the rear verandah, he sent for me about 
midnight and settled down to a leisurely chat. The talk 
eventually came round to the Provisional Government of 
Azad Hind. 

I here set down our conversation on both occasions: 

“ Sir, in my view, it would not perhaps be advisable for 
you to appoint a number of Ministers in the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind.” 

“ Why not ? ” 
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“The main reason is that you do not have in the 
movement now men of the rijg-ht calibre to rank as your 
colleagues in the ministry.” 

“ Supposing you are right, what is to be done then ? 
How can we have a Provisional Government without 
Ministers ? ” 

“ Sir, there is a way out of that difficulty. I suggest 
that you announce yourself as both Premier and Minister for 
the most important war-time portfolios like, say. War, 
Foreign Affairs, etc. Nobody could criticise that, because 
precedents can be found for such a procedure. Then, as for 
the remaining Departments you can announce the names of 
men who will be secretaries of those Departments, working 
directly under you as we are doing now. It might sound a 
little unorthodox, but it is quite practicable, and will, I think, 
do equally well.” 

“ I am afraid you are entirely wrong there, Ayer. If 
I took over so many portfolios myself, it is bound to be 
criticised as a form of dictatorship, and the criticism would 
be well iu.sUfied. As for the other Ministers, why, in the 
Irish Provisional Government also, there were unknown men 
when their names were fii'st announced to the world. They 
had to pi’ove their mettle. This will be the case with us 
also. I must make the best of the matci'ial available here. 
So, I am going to have Ministers.” 

That was a hint to me that, as far as he was concerned, 
he had said the last word, and was not in a mood just then 
to argue j'urther. 

To resume my narrative of what happened on the 
verandah of the Bungalow on the evening of 19th October, 
1943; Netaji said that we .should have an early dinner that 
night. He had to sec a few callers in between, and then we 
should get down to the proclamation seriously and without 
interruption. He added : 

“ I must also finally work out the composition of the 
Ministry. Of course, you will be in it.” This he said in an 
Tiudertone and casually. I believe I merely acknowledged 
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it by rising an inch in my scat and mumbling: “ Thank you. 
Sir.” 

But then, I returned to the attack, this time more 
intensely than on the previous occasions, because in less 
than forty-eight hour.s he was to make the momentous 
announcemeni. 

“ Sir, about the appointment of Ministers, is it too late 
for you to change your mind ? Have you given your 
serious consideration to the alternative I mentioned ? Are 
you still of the view that it wouldn’t work V You will, I 
hope, excuse me for referring to it once again like this. My 
only excuse is that I feel rather strongly on the point. In 
fact, I have .some serious misgivings. I wish they were 
without cause.” 

Netaji was silent for a moment. Silence was not 
consent, in this case. I was to take the silence as a negative 
reply. Soon, however, he said, “ I don’t think we need 
discuss it now. I am sure everything will turn out all right. 
Mr. . . . will be coming presently and I must see him.” 

Then I got up, saluted him and went to one of the 
adjoining rooms. There his personal staff told me that a 
few senior civilians and INA officers had been calling at 
regular intervals and the, interviews were expected to last 
some time after dinner also. 

We sat down to dinner in the dining room downstairs 
about nine p.m.—a very small company, Netaji, two or 
three members of his personal staff and myself. Netaji 
was silent and rather pre-occupied practically all through 
the dinner except for a casual remark or two about the 
food, which he always ate heartily. 

After dinner, 1 got ready in an ante-room with a t3q5e 
writer and the necessary stationery and waited for Netaji 
to call me and start work on the Proclamation. It was a 
long wait. I was beginning to feel sleepy ; if he was not 
going to work that night, I wanted to go back to my Mess 
at the IIL Headquarters, get into ray dhoti and shirt and 
stretch myself on the bed and have a really nice sleep. 
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Meanwhile, he called me to his study, a rather smallish 
room, about ten by ten feet, with a desk in the centre, a 
radio in the front lefthand corner, and an almirah behind, 
against the wall on the left. There were only a couple of 
office chairs on either side of the desk in front of Netaji; an 
electric table lamp provided sufficient light for writing 
purposes. I crossed the drawing room and walked up to the 
door of the study; just then emerged Lakshmi after a two- 
minute interview with Netaji. He had got up from his 
seat to show her out of the study. She said Jai Hind to 
him just outside the room and moved away. Pie then 
motioned me into the study, went round the desk and stood 
near his chair. I waited for him to take his seat before I 
could Lake mine in front of him. But he stood, deep in 
thought for a minute or so, then turning in rny direction, but 
looking into space, said in a low voice : “ She is a wonderful 
child, God bless her.” The reverie was over. He sat down 
and asked me to do so too. 

“Now, come along, where shall we begin. I haven’t 
had a moment’s lime to think so far. But I must begin 
and finish it. Then I have to draft a statement also, ...” 

It was now well past midnight. 

Then I witnessed a phenomenon. I had a glimpse of 
the great man. He took hold of a bunch of quarter-sheets 
of blank paper, took a pencil in hand, and started writing. 

“ After their first defeat at the hands of the British in 
1857 in Bengal. ...” 

lie did not lift his eyes from the paper in front of him, 
silently handed to me the first page as soon as he finished it, 
and I walked out of the room and sat at the typewriter. 
Abid and Swami went to his room in turn and brought me 
the proclamation manuscript, sheet after sheet, as Netaji 
finished it. 

What amazed me was that he never even once wanted 
to see any of the earlier‘pages that he had written. How 
he could remember every word that he had written in the 
preceding pages, how he could remember the-sequebce of 
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the paragraphs. Iir the entire script there was not one 
word corrected or scored out, and the punctuation was 
complete. 

That he wrote out the whole proclamation sheet after 
sheet, without a break and at one sitting was some measure 
of Netaji’s clear thinking, remarkable memory and grasp 
and facile pen ! The entire historic proclamation was written 
with the ease with which a brief letter could be penned. 

After I finished typing the whole thing, I read it through 
first before taking it to him. I wanted to be sure I had 
made no mistakes in typing. Also, I wanted to see how it 
read. So, I read it twice over. There was no doubt that it 
was a memorable document, and as long as I am alive I 
shall be proud that I was privileged to type such a precious 
document for Nctaji. 

I took it in to him. He glanced it through, did not 
change even a comma, put it aside on the desk, then turned 
to me and with the suspicion of a smile on his lips asked a 
mischievous question. 

“ Would you like to have the names ? ” He meant, of 
course, the names of the Ministers, the men who were to 
affix their signatures to the Proclamation of the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind. In his manuscript, he had 
stopped with the words : “ Signed on behalf of the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind. ...” 

I promptly replied ; “ No, Sir,” 

Netaji; “All right then, I shall give them tomorrow.” 

I could see that he was holding them back just in case 
he wanted to make any last-minute change. Actually, I 
don’t think he did. 

Not that I was not inquisitive at all! I must honestly 
confess that to some little extent my lively interest in the 
personnel of the Provisional Government was perhaps not 
quite in keeping with the vehemence with which I had 
earlier spoken against having Ministers. This was quite a 
human foible, 1 suppose. 
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Biit I had more or less an idea of nearly all the names. 
Whispering in the Bungalow conveyed quite a few. Then 
when Netaji called me to his study twice or thrice, earlier 
in the night, he had a foolscap sheet of paper in front of 
him. The desk was rather narrow, and so it was almost 
under ray nose too ; on it I could see scribbled a list of 
names, some scratched out and some with modiOcations. I 
could not help taking a quick glance at it, though I really 
did not want to. I have a feeling that Netaji did not mind 
my seeing it; it was an example of his own characteristic 
way of ‘ premature disclosure ’ to me ! 

Then, almost immediately after finishing the pro¬ 
clamation, he got down to his statement on the formation 
of the Provisional Government, 

It was irearly six a.m. by the time he completed it; he 
had been sipping black coffee since midnight. He got up 
rather slowly from his chair and said he was going to bed. 
I was to finish the typing, check the copy, leave it for him 
to see, and come again in the evening to look to the printing 
of the Proclamation. 

I went to the Bungalow that evening (20th October), 
the eve of the Proclamation Day. There 1 saw a good deal 
of subdued excitement, and a lot of comings and goings. 
There was a fairly big company at dinner but nearly all the 
guests left soon after it was over. So, we went upstairs, 
Netaji and I, and there in the study he gave me the list of 
signatories to the Proclamation, and told me to have enough 
copies printed the same night and delivered at bhe IIL 
Headquarters early the next morning. 

Handing me the list of names, he asked me to read it 
through. I did. Then he asked me : “ Well, what do you 
think of it ? ” 

“ I think it’s all right, Sir.” 

“ Urn.” 

Next moment I was off like a shot, with a complete 
copy of me Proclamation for the press where I had cautioned 
the workers about this emergency work. Netaji had not 
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changed even a comma in the typed copy I had handed to 
him. I am not compliineuting myself on my typewriting I 
I mean that Netaji had not found it necessary to add, 
modify or remove even a word in the fifteen hundred-word 
Proclamation which lie had written down ah one stretch 
and had not bothered to read over before it was typed. 

The climax to this historic day, heralding the “ dawn 
of freedom,” took place the next day, at the Cathay Theatre, 
when Netaji, his voice tense with emotion, proclaimed the 
establishment of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind. 
A flood of emolion again submerged Netaji and he broke 
down more than once as he took the oath of allegiance to 
India and pledged himself, body and soul, to the liberation 
of India. It was an unforgettable scene, stirring and 
poignant at the .same time. 
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LIFE WITH NET A JI—THE REAL MAN 

W HEN he was about to leave Rangoon for the Front 
on the 5th of April, 194.1, Nctaji aslced me to shift 
to his Bungalow and look after it during his absence. He 
showed me round his bed-room and pointed out the boxes 
and other tilings he was leaving behind in that room. He 
told me that 1 could use his roll-top desk in that I'oom, but 
I eut short the talk and told him that I was uot going to 
use that room, and that nothing iii the room would be 
disturbed. I added that I was going to lock up the room 
straightaway and would only have it opened, cleaned, and 
dusted occasionally. I told him that 1 would be quite 
comfortable in one of the rear-rooms on tlic same floor. 

He rel urned one evening towards the end of May rather 
unexpectedly and did not go again to the Front for sometime 
as there were some very urgent matters to attend to in 
Rangoon. 

Usually, he was a late ri.ser, beeause he invariably 
retired very late, and then read political and religious book.s 
in bed till the early hours of the morning. He rose any 
minute after six but never later than seven in the morning, 
had his bath and always breakfasted in his bed- citin-oITice 
room by 8-0 a.m. The breakfast consisted of a couple of 
half-boiled eggs and two or three cups of tea, which he 
enjoyed at all hours, between morning and evening. 

Colonel Rajn, hi.s personal physician, who was also 
staying on the same floor, in the room opposite to mine, 
used to say how difficult he found it 1o “manage” Netaji. 
“ Always excess,” Raju u.sed to say and illustrate it by 
saying : “ I beg of him not to eat so much of m'pari mixture 
(betelnut, cardamom and cloves) from morning till night. 
He wouldn’t listen. I tell him to smoke less, hh wouldn’t 
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eitlicr. When he plays badminton, I tell him to stop 
after three or four sets, but he wouldn’t be satisfied with 
fewer than eight or nine.” 

That was poor Raju’s headaehe. T used to sympathise 
with him because I too was on the spot and knew all about it. 

Nctaji smoked his first cigarette after breaMast at 
about 8-0 a.m. That started a chain. I do not know the 
exact number he smoked in twenty-four hours, but it could 
not be fewer than thirty or forty ; it would depend a great 
deal on the day’s events. A difficult conference with the 
Japanese, lasting about five or six hours, mean t chain-smoking 
during the conference. The last cigarette he smoked between 
midnight and 1-0 a.m., but he never, never, smoked in bed. 
He did not like to, and he could not, even if lie wanted to, 
because he invariably used a mosquito net and kept the 
ceiling fan going all night. It was too much of a risk to 
smoke in bed, and silly to take it. 

In smoking, as in other things, Nctaji was thoroi.igh. 
Being very fond of cigarettes myself, I used to watch the 
great man smoking and note all his peculiarities. When he 
was very deep in thought or engaged in heated conversation, 
he would puff at the cigarette pretty hard, finish it soon and 
light the next one with the butt before throwing it away. 
Whether he chain-smoked or lighted a cigarette after an 
interval, he would smoke the cigarette till there was practically 
nothing left of it to smoke. You could tell the stump of 
Netaji’s cigarette by its length, which was very nearly nil, 
barely half an inch at the most. He never used a holder 
and yet could accomplish the feat of getting the last puff 
out of a cigarette. This meant that his lips and his fingers 
holding the cigarette tip were rather burnt. Surely it was 
no sen.se of economy that prompted this use of the cigarette 
to its finish. But if anything it indicated his characteristic 
thoroughness in doing any thing he had taken up, 

A few mornings he took some Ayurvedic medicine in 
honey. If I happened to be in his room when he was taking 
the medicine I was a fascinated observer. He hated 
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clumsiness. He had a tiny, flat, oval-shaped black-stone 
mortar of the type used by vaids, with a three-inch pe.stle 
to match. After washing both his hands with soap he 
would carefully put the powder in the mortar and pour a 
few drops of honey on top of it, then grind it slowly for 
sometime until the whole thing became a shiny brownish 
paste, then lap up the paste direct from the mortar, scrape 
every bit of the paste from the tip of the pestle with the 
right middle linger, and lick it carefully and enjoy it like a 
child eating jam, again scrape the mortar and pestle and 
lick it all off until there was no trace whatever of powder, 
honey or paste in mortar or on pestle ! This process would 
take a few minutes to finish ; and wMle it lasted I could not 
take my eyes off the mortar and pestle. Not content with 
this, he would pour a few drops of milk in the mortar and 
stir tliat too with the pestle and drink it ; this rinsing he 
would repeat once more, 

The same thoroughness he would practise whenever he 
took any patent medicine in liquid form. This he used to 
do soon after meals. He would drink the medicine first; 
then pour an ounce of water, rinse it, drink it; there might 
be nothing left in the glass to rinse ; but he must pour water 
in it at least twice and rinse it. 

I am afraid I have digressed, but a knowledge of his 
daily routine is essential. 

If after breakfast, no oallers were expected, Netaji 
would drive first to the IIL Headquarters and carry on till 
about 11-0 a.m. or midday, then drop in at the Supreme 
Command Headquarters for an hour or so; in between, tea 
would be sent for and he would gulp down several cups of 
it at both places. It was not unusual for him to forget all 
about his lunch; xrot so his personal staff. But he was always 
thoughtful and considerate ; and insisted on their taking 
tea too whenever he had it. But then. Colonel Raju and 
A.D.Cs. Rawat and Shamshere Singh would rather have a 
morsel of rice and curry than pots of tea. Back home about 
2-0 p.ra. Netaji and Staff would sit down for a rather late 
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lunch. Whenever 1 was working at home (in tlie Bungalow) 
I used to join Netaji at lunch also. This meal was invariably 
simple. Plain boiled rice, thin dal, plain-cooked vegetables, 
a saucer of dahi (curds) and a banana, purling nyi with a cup 
of good coffee. 

The banana stage was invariably amusing; becau,se, 
usually Kali, the table boy, took bananas round in a bowl. 
Very dark and well-built, with shining gold-filled white 
front teeth and an innocent childish face, Kali joined Netaji’s 
household soon after Netaji arrived in Singapore in July, 
1943 to assume the leadership of the Independence movement. 
Kali moved with Netaji to Burma leaving his parents and 
his newly-married bride behind in Singapore. Netaji showered 
paternal affections on this youngster who was one of Netaji’s 
most loyal and faithful servants. 

A giggle went round the table every time Kali appeared 
with his bowl of bananas. The moment Netaji saw Kali 
en ter the room with the fruit bowl, he would ask : 

“ Kali, aaj bananaka kitna diya (What did we pay 
for bananas today ?). 

The next day he would ask: "'‘Aaj kya hhau hai?" 
(What price, today ?) 

The third day he would ask : “ Kali, aaj banana kaisa 
mila ? ” (What did the banana cost us today ?) 

I must .say that Kali himself enjoyed the joke more 
than anyone else. More often than not, Kali forgot to ask 
the Mess Havildar what he had paid for the bananas that 
day. Then he used to guess ; and Netaji laiew it too. 

Whenever he mentioned a higher price than the previous 
day, Netaji used to say : 

“ Kali, banana baliut mehnga hogaya, Kal sa kaise 
kharcedenge ? ” (Banana has become very dear ; how can 
wc buy it from tomorrow ?) Then Kali would gi’in sheepishly 
and murmur something and go away. 

Not one day did Netaji forget to ask Kali the price of 
bananas!I 

The banana joke was a daily item at the lunch table. 
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AparL Iron) this, at any meal, particularly if he had a 
uuniber of guests, Nctaji had something very interesting 
and amusing to say about food. He avoided serious talk as 
lar as possible. He wanted his gucst.s, who sometimes in¬ 
cluded very Junior INA officers or IIL officials, to feel quite 
at home at table with him. Naturally, when the Head of 
the State, Provisional Government of Azad Hind, and 
Supreme Commander of the INA started waxing eloquent 
on the many ways of cooking particular fish or on the food 
values of spinach or gourd (karela) and how the vegetables 
were spiced in the different provinces of India, even the 
timidest of the Junior guests at the table would make bold 
to smile or laugh and come out with their views on the art 
of cooking. 

One night at dinner the guests included Yellappa who 
rendered yeoman service to the Independence Movement. 
The talk turned on da/n'—made from cow’s and buffalo’s 
milk. Yellappa held forth on the qualities of huffalo-dafe' 
and said that eating it regularly would make a man very 
dull in the head. Prompt came Netaji; “ You arc talking 
from personal experience, T suppo.se ! ” A roar of laughter 
would greet this sally. 

Another night, A, M. Sahay (Secretary to the Provisional 
Government) was one of the guests. The coixversation 
touched a rather difficult officer at the volunteer training 
camp at Shanghai. An enquiry on the spot was urgently 
necessary to investigate certain serious allegations against 
the officer. It was well-known to all that Sahay had been 
tentatively asked to get ready to go to Shanghai to investigate. 
Just in case Sahay could not go, Nctaji wondered whether 
Mr. Rama Murti, Chairman of the IIL at Tokyo, could be 
asked to do that Job. 

Poor Sahay hutted in with his opinion: 

“ Wok seedha saadlia aadmi hai. Sahib," (He is a simple 
and straightforward man. Sir). 

In a flash Netaji interjected : 
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“ Oh ! tedha aadmi chahiye kya ? ” (Oh, do you need 
soine sort of a crook for that job ?) 

Saying this Nctaji himself laughed and the whole 
company, including Sahay himself, roared with laughter. 

Nctaji did not mean any malice whatsoever, but lie 
was much too fond of a good joke to let go any opportunity 
of cracking one. 

It was utterly impossible to guess the day’s events from 
the talk at the dinner table. At meal time serious discussion 
was taboo. Nctaji always relaxed and radiated cheer, 
laughter, wit and humour. 

I remember a night at the dinner table at the Azad 
Hind Fauz Training Camp at Kuala Lumpur. That was on 
the eve of Japan’s surrender, and after Netaji’s retreat from 
Burma to Thailand and Malaya. He was at the moment 
taclding an extremely difficult case at Seramban and had 
come up to Kuala Lumpur for a day or two. Dr, M., General 
Aiagappan and Colonel Habibur Rahman and Colonel Nagar 
had run up from Seramban to report to Netaji the latest 
developments in the investigations. 

One of them suggested that they had better get back 
to Seramban the same night. The drive to Seramban was 
dangerous at night, the road being notorious for armed 
communists ambushing passing cars and stopping them with 
roadblocks. 

The argument went on for and against the party 
retm-ning to Seramban the same night. 

It was also well-known that Dr. M. would be ill at ease 
if he did not return home the same night, 

Netaji was going to tease him. 

Dr. M. also insisted that, whatever the risk, he would 
like to return, as he had done such night trips before ! 

Netaji winked at the company and said ; 

“ Perhaps, Doctor must get back home tonight ” (mild 
laughter). 

No, no, not at all, Netaji. I need not go back tonight, 

I can go tomorrow morning.” 
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“ Now, you SCO, Doctor wants to show that he is really 
not afraid of his wife ! ” In the loud laughter which followed 
even Dr. M. joined. 

When we were driving down from Seramban to 
Singapoi'e, over two hundred miles, on 12th August, under 
the shadow of an unparalleled di.saster, namely, Japan’s 
surrender, Nctaji started asking the driver every half-hour 
or so what speed he was doing. I was sitting next to Nctaji, 
so I could see the speedometer needle. The driver knew 
that Netaji could not see the speedometer from where he 
was sitting. He larew also that Netaji did not like undue 
speeding, say beyond thirty miles or so. But the driver 
was sitting at the wheel of a powerful De Soto in which you 
would irot know when it was doing fifty miles an hoiu'. And 
he had the heavy responsibility of passing the communist- 
ridden areas well before dusk. Otherwise, he would be 
taking very grave risks with Netaji’s life. 

So he was going at a .steady forty to fifty miles an hour 
on clear stretches of the fine Malay roads, between midday 
and 3-0 p.m. when Netaji was also inclined to drowse 
off and on. 

Nevertheless, every half hour or more frequently, he 
asked the driver: 

“ Ab speed Mini hai ? ” (what speed now ?) or, “ Ab 
kitne meel speed men chalti hai? ” (Going at how many miles 
speed now ?). 

Without, of course, turning back in his seat, the driver 
would reply in a matter of fact tone : 

'’’’Thees mile Sahib" (thirty miles. Sir), or '‘‘'Pantees mile. 
Sahib ” (thirty-five miles. Sir), when the actual speed was 
forty and fifty miles respectively. Whenever he heard this, 
Netaji broke into a smile, thoroughly enjoying the joke. He 
would put the driver the same question as often as he used 
to ask Kali the price of banana day after day ! This was a 
childlike quality in him and he revelled in such innocent 
indulgences. 
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One coaid easily multiply anecdotes like these, but to 
go back to Nclaji’s daily routine. After lunch, he would go 
and sit in the drawing room to have another smoke to be 
followed by forty winks of .sleep, if nobody had come to 
lunch or was waiting down.stairs by appointment. 

In any event callers would begin coming from 3-0 p.m. 
onwards and the interviews would go on non-stop till nearly 
dusk. Then Netaji would send word to us in our rooms to 
get ready for badminton, and we would play till it wa.s 
absolutely impossible to see the shuttlecock in the dark. 

After a bath, Netaji would come down for dinner about 
8-0 p.m. This was a more leisurely meal which Netaji 
would eat very well and enjoy every morsel of. At least 
two helpings if fish was really good, plenty of pooris with 
dalt followed by a plateful of rice with curry, one more helping 
of rice if the curry was very good, followed by some sweets. 
Netaji would not touch it if it was custard, for fear of adding 
to his weight; if it was any other .sweet, just a bit to see 
how it tasted. 

Coffee would go round. Then we could tell how soon oi‘ 
late Netaji wished to go to bed that night. Once in a way, 
Netaji used to turn in very early, meaning, of course, about 
11-0 p.m. lie would not touch colfee those nights. Then 
wc laiew. He ivould smoke a cigarette or two, chat with 
one of us for a few minutes in a scmi-slccpy way, then get 
up and go to his bed-room. If he took one cup of coffee, 
he had decided to go to bed about midnight or 1-0 a.m. 
Two cups, then he wanted to sit up till 2-0 or 3-0 a.m. 
If he ordered more coffee to be sent up to his room sometime 
after dinner, then it was to be practically an all-night affair 
—going through important papers, taking important 
decisions, writing Ictter-s to comrades in Berlin, INA or HL 
officials in Thailand, Malaya, Java, Indo-China and Japan, 
also important eommunieatioiis to the Japanese Government. 

I have had personal experience of many such nights. 
He gave plenty of confidential work to his pci'sonal Steno¬ 
grapher Bhaskaran to keep him going night and day. I had 
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more than fny hands full with the Propaganda Ministry and 
as ex-offido Secretary to the Provisional Government. All 
the same, I worked with him on many of those all-night 
sessions. Naturally, I came nearest to him sentimentally 
and spiritually on those nights. 

One such night went like this. It was well past eleven 
by the time he finished his talk with the last guest. Then 
he got ready for the night’s correspondence work. Coffee 
was ordered, and Kundan Singh, his faithful valet, brought 
it up. I was still in my uniform and opened the typewriter 
in my room and arranged the stationery in readiness to 
type for him a very, very important letter. Nctaji in his 
room got into his pyjamas so that he could feel cool and 
comfortable. He started writing, and sent the first few 
sheets one by one through Kundan Singh. Then very 
considerately, Nhtaji told Kundan Singh to leave the coffee 
in the room and go to sleep. After that I went to Nctaji’s 
room to bring the letter sheet by sheet and went on typing. 
Netaji would not have it that way. He said to me : “ You 
needn’t bother to walk to and fro; you had belter go on 
typing. I shall bring the pages”, and he did. In his 
pyjamas he kept up a relay between his room and mine for 
nearly two hours, until he finished writing that letter. 

Poor Rawat, who shared the room with me, told me 
the next morning what a nuisance I had been, banging at the 
typewriter the whole night. I told him how Netaji walked 
up to our room so many times and passed by his (Rawat’s) 
bed to leave his manuscript on my desk. Rawat felt very 
uncomfortable. I typed virtually all night. After finishing 
the important letter which he wrote to Foreign Minister 
Shigemitsu, he started writing to the forty cadets whom he 
had sent to Tokyo for military and air training. 

The letter to Shigemitsu was a fateful missive. Nctaji 
went into great detail about the positively unhelpful attitude 
of the Hikari Kikan—the Japanese liaison unit associated 
with the INA—on important matters and how they were 
hindering instead of helping smooth relations between Netaji 
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on the one hand and the Tojo Government and the Japanese 
High Command on the other; with his unanswerable logic, 
he demanded the elimination of the Kikan as the go-between 
so that he could deal direct with Tokyo or through a Japanese 
Minister who should be accredited very soon to the Pro¬ 
visional Government of Azad Hind. He ended up the letter 
on a very grave note. Pie said that unless he received 
satisfaction, he would withdraw from the leadership of the 
Provisional Goveiument of Azad Hind and the INA and 
remain a private citizen or he might collect a suicide squad 
of five hundred men and march to the front at their head, 
entirely on his own and having nothing whatever to do with 
the Japanese. 

This was an extremely delicate though semi-official letter, 
which Netaji was addressing to the Japanese Foreign 
Minister. Supposing he did carry out the threat, the 
Japanese dared not show their face to the outside world, 
Netaji knew it; that is why he put off writing it till he could 
do so no longer. P'he letter brought some results. Some of 
the dichards in the Hikari Kikan were shunted off, and 
thereafter somewhat better relations obtained between the 
Provisional Government of Azad Hind and the Kikan. 

Netaji had to do very hard and anxious thinking when 
drafting that letter. Soon after I finished typing that 
letter, he started on the letters to the “Tokyo Boys” (the 
Indian Cadets he had sent to Japan for training). 

Pie was particularly attached to these boys and I must 
say that the boys reciprocated his sentiments in a Very 
touching manner. So, writing a letter to these teen-agers 
at about four o’clock in the morning was sort of an emotional 
exercise for Netaji; and he took his own time in choosing 
each word to give the letter that typically human touch 
which was all his own. I was told later that when the boys 
got this letter, they all burst into tears, which they had not 
done even at the thought of separation from their parents 
and brothers and sisters. . . . 
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The first rays of the morning sim were peeping into his 
room when Netaji finished his all-night session. He went 
to bed and had barely three hours sleep before he got ready 
to receive a high-ranking Japanese military officer who 
called by appointment. 

When he was free for a while in the evening and did 
not fancy badminton, he would go round the grounds of the 
house and visit his pets— tw'O monkeys, two goats, two rabbits, 
three or four ducks and geese, and a tonga pony. The 
monkeys alone, for sometime, were kept inside the house, 
and he passed them whenever he came to the bottom of the 
staircase. One was named Ramu and the other Sita. He 
was very fond of Ramu, and Ramu was equally fond of 
Netaji. Nobody else dare go near Ramu without coaxing 
him first with a banana. But Netaji would walk up to him 
for a minute every time he passed the little pet and that 
fellow would immediately climb on Netaji’s shoulder and 
start scrutinising the half a dozen strands of hair that had 
survived round Nctaji’s temples, lake a banana from his 
hand, if there W'as one, and jump off contentedly. 

The other pets really belonged to Colonel Raju who 
started collecting the menagerie patiently. Having seen 
them during his walk round the house for a few days, Netaji 
started liking them too. He would go to each of them and 
feed them with his own hand. Neither Netaji nor Raju 
had a dog in the house at any time. Por some reason or 
the other Netaji never thought of having a dog, not that he 
did not like to have one. Nobody ever brought hitti a real 
pedigi'ee one ; he might have liked it. 

But cats ? . , . positively no! He simply did not like 
them, and he made no secret of this either. And yet, in the 
Rangoon Bungalow, wherever you turned you saw a kitten or 
two, and then a big male cat, and a female cat with obvious 
signs of the imminence of another litter of kittens. 

Here is the story of Netaji and the unwanted eats and 
kittens ranging all over the house. It all started in Singapore. 
There, Abid Hassan, Netaji’s Private Secretary, who had 
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accompanied him in the submarine all the way from Berlin 
to the Far East, was as fond of cats as Netaji loathed their 
very sight. And Abid knew it. Yet, one day, without 
Nctaji’s permission he brought to the Bungalow from some¬ 
where two charming little kittens—millcy white, with a 
couple of beautiful grey spots on the body. I have seen 
them ; they were really loveable ; I did not have to be a cat 
lover to say that. When I admired and fondled the kittens, 
Abid put his hngcr to his lips and cautioned me to stop. 
“ Perhaps you don’t know Netaji doesn’t like cats in the 
house ; and he doesn’t know these are here ! These little 
devils wouldn’t stay here quietly ; they try to make a bee¬ 
line for Netaji’s study. I don’t know what I am going to 
do. I don’t want to .send them away, but how can I keep 
them away from Netaji ? Thank God, their meowing is not 
yet loud enough to be heard in his room. So you might at 
least keep qvuet,” 

I did not mind. I knew it would not be long before the 
kittens strayed into Netaji’s study and then Abid would 
hear something. 

The half hour I spent with Abid that day, I had a free 
entertainment watching him and his Icittens. Abid, by 
nature, has P. G. Wodehouse’s “Archie” touch about him, 
and in some situations, Netaji was the wealthy uncle to 
whom “Archie” was a perpetual headache. But deep down 
in their hearts the love and affection they had for each other 
was something really sublime. Abid’s room had heavy 
double doors, and swing doors ; only the saving doors were 
closed, and the big doors were permanently kept ajar ; and 
there were two exits to the room ; and through either of the 
exits the kittens could amble along to Netaji’s study. The 
side door of the study was much nearer, the front door a 
few more feet away. Abid had some work in hand ; he had 
one eye on it and the other on the two kittens, with the 
result that at some moments he looked cross-eyed and 
somewhat crazy. 
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The kittens would not oblige him by being together at 
one place ; they would insist on choosing the opposite comers 
of the room for a minute’s diversion and then disappear. 
Poor Abid would frantically run first after the one taking 
the short-cut to Nctaji’s study, and next after the kitteir 
naaklng a detour but with the same destination in view. He 
would then keep both of them on his lap, hold them down 
tightly with one hand, and wipe the beads of perspiration 
on his forehead with the other. It was a losing game, but 
Abid would not be Abid if he threw up his hands. So, he 
managed somehow to keep the kittens out of Netaji’s sight, 
having taken a solemn oath from the rest of the household 
that they would keep mum. 

Then one day, the game was up. The kittens had 
grown big and strong on the fine milk diet their fond master 
had been giving them. Abid was poring over some papers 
at his desk. The kittens apparently got tired of seeing the 
same face at the same desk in the same room, morning, noon 
and night; they were off in the twinkling of an eye, and 
marched proudly together, and stood in front of another 
face at another desk—Netaji in his study going over some 
important papers. He was pre-occupied, and did not notice 
their arrival. They meowed in unison to announce their 
presence. Taken by surprise, Netaji lifted his eyes from 
the papers in front of him, and glared at them. He was all 
alone in the room, so he did not say anything ; when he got 
over the initial surprise, he shouted for Abid instinctively, 
but Abid could not hear at that distance ; then be rang the 
hell and sent for Abid peremptorily; Abid got up from his 
ehair aud by sheer force of habit, hurriedly looked round the 
room for his little charges; they were nowhere there nor 
anywhere outside in sight. In great trepidation he dashed 
into Netaji’s room; the kittens looked at him and in their 
eyes there was the joy of happy rcimion with Abid though 
it was at a wrong place; and Abid and Netaji looked at 
each other. 
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Pointing to the kittens, Netaji asked: “Are they yours ? ” 

“ Yes, Sir,” Abid replied. 

“ Of course, I ought to know, and, pray, why did you 
bring them into the house without telling me ? ” 

“ I’m sorry I didn’t tell you, Netaji. I thought you 
might not like the idea. But they arc such lovely kittens. 
Sir. Both of them sleep at the foot of my bed.” 

“ What ? Sleep On your bed also ? Abid, couldn’t 
you get hold of any other pets except these cats ? ” 

“ Er. . . . Sir. ...” 

“ All right, you may go, but for heaven’s sake, don’t 
let them stray all over the place.” 

Abid gathered the kittens in his arms and made a quick 

exit. 

In the days following Netaji continued to taunt Abid 
about his kittens, but they insisted on moving all over the 
first floor and later had the run of the ground floor also. 
Netaji gave up protesting against their mcanderings. That 
was at Singapore. Abid left them behind there, when he 
left for Burma. 

Till a few days after Abid joined Netaji at the Rangoon 
Bungalow, there was not a single cat in the house. May be, 
then, that word went round the cat world in Rangoon about 
Abid’s arrival. First appeared a male cat in the grounds 
of the house. Netaji did not know. Then followed a female 
cat; Netaji did not know that cither; they kept their 
rendezvous with Abid outside the house only-sort of a 
gentlemen’s agreement! A few days later, the female cat 
kept coming into the house and going out; Netaji had not 
noticed this. Somewhere under the staii’case, there was a 
litter of kittens. They slowly started crawling out; and 
then Netaji saw them. A few days later, the big and the 
small oats were all over the ground floor of the house, and 
got in the way of the table boys during every meal time in 
the dining room. 

Then Netaji reconciled himself to Abid and his army of 
cats, but he never tired of saying: “ For the life of me I 
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can’t understand how any man can allow his cats to sleep 
on his bed. Abid sees nothing wrong in it; he thinks it i.s 
wonderful! ” 

Netaji not only enjoyed cracking an innocent joke at 
somebody else’s exjiense but he was almost boisterously 
happy when retailing a good joke against himself. 

It was at the same dinner at Kuala Lumpur on the eve 
of the fall of the curtain on the INA epic in Bast Asia. He 
recalled the December of 1940 when he found himself in 
jail in India and was impatient to get out of the jail and out 
of India. After a great deal of thinking night and day, he 
decided to go on hunger strike if he was not released at once. 
He spoke about his resolve to the bluff, bulldog-type .of 
British Superintendent of Prison, who had a hearty sense of 
humour. 

“ Do you know what he told me ? ” asked Netaji 
looking at the company round the dinner table. “ He said : 
‘Mr. Bose, please remember that a live donkey is any day 
better than a dead lion,’ ” and Netaji led the burst of laughter 
that rocked the dining room for a few seconds. 

“ In spite of this well-meaning advice of the Superin¬ 
tendent, I stuck to my decision and told him so. He merely 
shrugged his shoulders, and walked away saying : ‘You may 
do as you please, I couldn’t stop you.’ ” 

After he moved the Headqua,rters of the Provisional 
Government, the Independence League and the INA to 
Rangoon, Netaji was working with the minimum necessary 
skeleton staff as many senior officers and officials had to he 
left behind in Singapore which became the Rear Head¬ 
quarters and was still a very vital base for the supply of 
man-power and material. Day in and day out, he had to 
dispose of an ever-increasing pile of papers concerning all the 
three Headquarters. 

One day as he was leaving the League Headquarters in 
Rangoon, late in the afternoon, as usual, for his lunch, and 
carrying a few papers under his arm, he stood for a minute 
at the top of the staircase to talk to a visitor who waylaid 
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him. Afler disposing of tho visitor wiLh a sweet siiiile and 
a [faille words, in spite of being tix-ed and very hungry, he 
turned round to us and remarked : “ I never sceui to b (2 able 
to finish thi.s work and have to carry some home every day, 
I am afraid I am born to be a clerk ! ” 

Then one evening in March, 1945, when Mr. Karim 
Ghani, head of the IIL Burma Branch, had started an 
intensive drive for the collection of money and materials in 
his capacity of Chairman of the Intcqmn (Revenge) 
Committee (to avenge the bombing of the Red-Cross- 
marked Myang Hospital which killed many patients), a 
prominent Indian businessman of Rangoon called on Netaji 
at his bungalow. 

He was proving a tough customer and the Committee 
could not make any headway with him in squeezing some 
money or materials out of him. They were getting desperate 
because the businessman was setting a bad example to others. 
Tlic Committee complained bitterly and suggested drastic 
steps to teach the man his duty to his country in her hour 
of crisis. For his part, the husines.sman complained of lack 
of courtesy or consideration on the part of Mr. Karim 
Ghani, and even insinuated that under cover of Inteqam 
(Revenge) against the British, Jnteqmn was sought to be 
practised against him to pay off some old scores ! 

Netaji talked to the businessman all alone on the open 
terrace above the porch for well over an hour. At the end 
of the apparently tiring encounter, Netaji accompanied his 
visitor up to the top of the staircase, gave him a genial 
Jai Hind, waited till the guest had gone down the stairs 
and out of sight, then turned round to me and, with a 
mischievous twinkle in his eyes, said: “ Ayer Sab, by the 
time I finish with these crooks, I am afraid T will become a 
crook myself ! ” And he smiled broadly. 

Netaji sometimes did not take even‘(his polities too 
seriously. He saw the humour of any political situation, 
especially if he was himself the butt of a joke. 
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One night.after dinner, in April, 1045, he called Major 
Swanii and me to his bedroom whei-c, in his rest, bi’eeehct', 
and top-boots, he was seated at his roll-top desk looking into 
s(jme papers. lie started talking to us about the progress 
of the Allies’ Second Front in Eimope. It was making rapid 
strides and the po.sition was getting serious for Germany ; 
it was difficult to say how long she could resist. Nctaji 
was in lighter vein. He saw himself as others (his enemies, 
the British) saw him. It was well-known that he would ask 
the IN A to fight to the last, irrespective of what happened 
first to the Germans, and then to the Japanese. He might, 
if need be, think of some other ally against the British. 

“ If the Germans collapse, then we shall go on cheering 
the Japanese and carry on om- fight. What to do if the 
Japanese also collapse ? Italy gone, then Germany, then 
Japan. Which other world jDOwer shall we turn to next ? 
What about turning to Russia ? ” he asked and burst into 
a loud guffaw of laughter, Russia, the mortal enemy of 
Germany—^Netaji’s ally facing impending defeat! 

He saw the humour of the situation as viewed by the 
British. Of course, the BBC and the AIR would call him 
names as an unprincipled and unscrupulous politician who 
W'ould not hestitate to think of even unthinkable alliances. 

Netaji always had a hearty laugh ag.-xinst himself when¬ 
ever he heard the AIB say : “ Subha.s Bose will now think 
up some ingenious excuse for his failure to bring about a 
revolution inside India, and he will go on bluffing the 
Japanese.” 

It would so happen that some high-ranking Jajxanesc 
would be sitting with Netaji at that very moment. 

He had the gift of seeing himself as others saw him, and 
he had the capacity to enjoy a joke against himself. 
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CRUCIAL DAYS—A LEADER’S METTLE 

B efore I relate some of the behind-the-scenes incidents 
in which Netaji had stormmeetings with the Japanese, 
I must briefly sum up the Japanese mentality as revealed in 
regions so far apart as Japan and Bui-ma. The quarrels and 
clashes must be viewed against the background of Japanese 
psychology and temperament. 

Wlieir Netaji arrived in Tokyo from Berlin after a 
perilous ninety-day submarine journey, he contacted Premier 
Tojo, Field-Marshal Sugiyama (Chief of Imperial General 
Staff), Admiral Yonai, Navy Minister, and many other 
hop-rankers in the Japanese Government and the armed 
forces. He was convinced of their sincerity in their offer 
of all-out aid to the Irdiair Independence Movement. This 
belief in the top-men’s sincerity was reinforced by the 
sponta.neous demonstrations of goodwill on the part of the 
Japanese nation. 

From their very first meeting, General Tojo and Netaji 
took a very strong liking to each other. Each saw in the 
other great qualities of leadership, character, courage and 
statesmanship of a high order. Netaji made no secret of 
his unqualified admiration for Tojo whenever he had an 
opportunity of discussing the situation in Japan. Netaji 
defended Tojo’s policy with particular vehemence after 
Tojo's resignation. 

But the top-men could only announce the policy of the 
Government from. Tokyo—the execution of that policy was 
in the hands of all manner of Japanese—soldiers, sailors, 
airmen, military governors, other petty officials, a few of 
whom had been dentists, or barbers or photographers before 
the war. And these men were spread over the whole of 
East Asia in totally different environments and subject to 
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a bewildering variety of local economic, social, moral and 
political influences. 

The Indian Independence Movement was one compact 
whole covering the territory from Japan to Burma. The 
broad outlines of its aims, objects and methods were laid 
down and reiterated from time to time by the towering 
personality of Netaji. He kept a watchful eye on the INA 
officers and Provisional Government and IIL officials in all 
corners of East Asia. Any instance of deliberate deviation 
from the chalkcd-out path was taken serious notice of by 
Netaji himself. So, when this disciplined and integrated 
corps of men came into contact with Japanese nationals in 
the various countries of Ea.st Asia, they found them a very 
much un co-ordinated lot, each man interpreting the same 
orders differently from the other. Some of them actively 
tried to place obstructions in the way of Netaji’s officers. 
Naturally, this proved a grave handicap to Netaji's men who 
tried to translate into action the clearly-defined policy of 
Netaji. 

Now, let me take the total Mobilisation of Indians in 
East Asia. This meant the recruitment of the maximum 
number of Indian volunteers for the INA and giving them 
the necessary facilities to enlist and undergo training. It 
meant also the collection of the maximum amount of money 
and materials which the large majority of Indians in East 
Asia were keen on pouring into Netaji’s war chest. The 
only alternative to total mobilisation was helpless dependence 
on the Japanese for everything to help the INA move forward 
to the Indo-Burma front and there start the battle for India’s 
independence. Netaji was deadset against looldng to the 
Japanese for men, money or even materials except weapons, 
plane,s and tank,s which the Provisional Government of Azad 
Hind had no means of manufacturing in East Asia. 

The intensive drive for Total Mobilisation brought the 
regional workers 0 .ccredited by Netaji into conflict with the 
local Japanese authorities—including military Commanders 
and State Governors. The stock excuse for obstruction or 
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unhelpful attiLude included local coudiLions, local economy, 
local self-sufficiency, or local social conditions. 

I studied these local Japanese authorities pretty closely 
in Siam, Malaya, Burma and Indo-Chiiia, whenever I had a 
chance to meet them personally to conduct official business 
or on social occasions. 

Apart from the sincere top-men in Tokyo, in my own 
mind I classified the rest of the Japanese, who had anything- 
to do with our movement, as follows : 

Colonels of the type of Kitabe and Kagawa who blazed 
the trail for the Japanese Empire in Manchuria—the arrogant, 
obstinate type who had reduced the people of Manchuria to 
virtual serfdom. They did not see much point in Japan 
offering all-out aid to Netaji except on condition of some¬ 
thing concrete in return—say, at least a promise of military, 
economic or political concessions to be given to Japan in 
Ei’ce India. They suffered from a fit of racial superiority. 
They were puzzled, irritated and provoked by the Indians’ 
assertion of self-respect, and independence of thought, word 
and action. Among us, we nicknamed these Colonels and 
men of their ilk as the “ Manchurians,” and described their 
attitude as ” Manchuria mentality.” These men had their 
admirers as well as opponents in the lower hierarchy. 

Then there was the truly sincere but rather imjioteut 
group of juniors who went out of their way to help us, to 
encourage us, and to apologise for the short-sighted attitude 
of the Kitabe-Kagawa group. 

Lastly there was I he colourless group which fully 
endorsed Tokyo’s policy, but -would only pray and hope that 
the INA would somehow win India’s independence, even in 
spite of the “ Manchurian ” group. 

The trouble with the “Manchurians” and their satellites 
was they had their own half-baked theories of the British 
domination of India through cunning, and the divide and 
rule policy. The “Manchurian” Colonels even tried stupid 
imitations of British machinations from time to time. They 
tried to handpick puppets from among insignificant Indians 
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and also to play off one man against another. To them 
what mattered was Japan’s victory in tlie w^ar somehow and 
everything was subordinated to that aim. In their view 
the Indians had no right to say or do anything which might 
distract the attention of the J'apane.se in East Asia regions 
or Tokyo. Not only that, they would even go to the extent 
of nullifying Tokyo’s plighted word by refusing to give more 
than the barest minimum of facilities to Netaji and his officers. 

Ultimately, men of this type proved the ruin of Japan, 
They made more enemies for Japan; they antogonisd aU 
thinking men of other nationalities, especially Indians. To 
them nothing else mattered except the Japanese Empire, 
its survival and expansion. They were so narrow-minded 
that they literally foamed at the mouth at the very mention 
of reciprocity between the INA and the Japanese army as 
war-time allies. 

And East Asia was studded with “little” Japanese of 
this type. 

I must however once again emphasise that both imblicly 
and in their official communications to their outposts in 
East Asia, the top-men in Tokyo went on reiterating Japan’s 
determination to help Netaji in every possible way, and 
proclaimed that the Japanese army would fight shoulder to 
shoulder with its comrades of the INA. Undoubtedly this 
frequent reiteration gave a certain degree of steadiness to 
Indo-Japanese relations in East Asia, in spite of the sustained 
efforts of the “Manchuria” group to do everything short of 
open sabotage. 

I often asked myself the question whether Tokyo was 
helpless in putting the “Manchmians” in their place or 
recalling or dismissing them for whittling down Tokyo’s 
policy. The whole trouble may be attributed to the inherent 
defect in the Japanese military machine. The militarists 
in Tokyo, as a caste, have always been domineering the 
whole show. The “Manchuria” Group always enjoyed very 
special prestige at the Imperial Headquarters (of the three 
Armed Services); so a Mhnehuria-returned Colonel was a 
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very powerful tyrant wherever he went, because he could 
always count on very strong backing from nearly all except 
the top-most men at the Imperial Headquarters. 

The “ Manchurian ” Colonels were fully conscious of this 
and hence all the bother. 

For a time, Kitahe ruled the roost in the Burma olhce 
of the Kikan and Netaji got him removed from there. It 
came as a shock to many Japanese brasshats in Bas1 Asia 
and at the Imperial Headquarters in Tokyo. Though he 
quit the Kikan, he left behind him a highly objectionable 
tradition and atmosphere. General Isoda took over but 
he had Colonel Kagawa as his Number Three, Tliis was in 
the fateful year of 1944 when the INA went into action for 
the first time on the Burma-India Frontier. Colonel Kagawa 
was a pretty crude imitation of Machiavelli. Many of my 
colleagues told me that he was a very brainy man ; I did not 
think so. I had seen plenty of him. He was of course 
cunning in designs, crooked in thought, preverse in attitude, 
and rather crude in expression. He was not even an evil 
genius; he was an evil man indeed, but unrelieved by any 
genius worth' the name. He could not even hide his cunning, 
crookedness or perversity. So, right from the beginning he 
was a discredited man from our point of view. Netaji never 
gave up his efforts to get this man off the backs of Isoda 
and the Kikan, particularly after Netaji shifted his Head¬ 
quarters to Rangoon. 

The conferences between Netaji as the Head of the 
Provisional Government of Azad Hind and General Isoda 
as the Head of the Liaison organisation (Hikari Kikan) were 
frequent and regular, as so many important matters had to 
be discussed from time to time. 

These conferences were held at Nctaji’s residence and 
at General Isoda’s alternately. At these conferences, 
Isoda would he invariably accompanied by both Major- 
General Yamamoto, his Number two, as well as Colonel 
Kagawa, his Number Three. In fact, Yamamoto, and 
Kagawa would never let their Chief meet Netaji alone. On 
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the other hand, more often than not, Netaji attended these 
conferences accompanied either by Colonel Habib or by 
Colonel Sahgal or by myself only, and sometimes unaccom¬ 
panied by any one of us. Habib or Sahgal was called just 
in ease Netaji wanted to have some minor details in Ihe 
course of the eorferenee and to take notes ; I was called to 
take notes only. In the course of those conferences, neither 
Habib nor Sahgal might have spoken more than a few words 
in elucidation of some fact; I had no occasion to speak even 
a word. In addition to Yamamoto and Kagawa, Isoda 
brought with him either General (Civil) Senda or an official 
interpreter to interpret Japanese into English and vice versa. 

Isoda came with some diplomatic experience as 
one-time Military Attache to the Japanese Embassy in 
Washington, He could speak English fairly well, but found 
prestige and safety in speaking only in Japanese at these 
conferences. Yamamoto had been Military Attache to the 
Japanese Embassy in Berlin and there he had come into 
contact with Netaji before accompanying him to East Asia. 
He was supposed to be a great friend of Netaji and a sincere 
well-wisher of Indian Independence. He reached Singapore 
' from Tokyo a few da 5 ’'s before Netaji did, and took over as 
Chief of the Hikari Kikan Headquarters. When Netaji 
arrived, it was hoped that the most cordial personal relations 
between them would be reflected in the mutual relations of 
their respective organisations. Netaji and Y’amaraoto used 
to speak to each other in fluent German. Yamamoto was 
only a Colonel then. The Provisional Government of Azad 
Hind was formed and Tokyo sent a Lieutent-General in the 
person of Isoda to take over from Yamarnolo who was 
relegated to the place of Number Two. 

Then a very unwelcome and shocking change came 
over Yamamoto. Probably he was a bitter and disappointed 
man. Netaji had nothing whatever to do with his relegation, 
and Yamamoto ought to have known it. However, from 
the moment Isoda took over, Yamamoto became rather 
unfriendly to Netaji and to the whole Movement. Netaji 
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was pained and distressed at this somersault. On the other 
hand, Kagawa was elated at this unexpected reinforcement. 
Later on, Yamamoto went further than even Kagawa in his 
opcnl}' obstructionist attitude. Meanwhile, Yamamoto was 
promoted Major-General. So it was a Lieutetit-General 
tryitii.'' to pull one way and a IMajor-Gcneral in unholy alliance 
with a Colonel, pulling the otlicr. 

Netaji was sometimes disgusted at this sight. He 
wondered whether Isoda had any guts at all. On the whole, 
this reactionary set-up at the Kikan was most irritating and 
tried Netaji’s patience to the utmost. 

The climax came one evening in the autumn of 1941. 

A conference between Netaji and .General Isoda began 
at Netaji’s residence at -4-0 p.m. and it ended at 10-0 p.m. 
In my humble view, it w'as less wear and tear for body and 
mind to go through a minor skirmish on the battle-front 
than to go through one of those conferences with the Japanese 
for six hours non-stop. Those present on the Indian side 
were Netaji and myself; on the Japanese side were General 
Isoda, Major-General Yamamoto, Colonel Kagawa and 
Major-General Senda, personal adviser of General Isoda, 
and a very influential man and a friend of Netaji from the' 
time he was Consul-General in Calcutta. Sparks started 
flying in all directions right from the beginning—rather 
unusually early even for those conferences. 

Yamamoto opened the Conference by complaining in 
an excited tone that Netaji did not give even a hint to Tokyo 
or to the Kikan about his intention to appoint Ministers of 
Supply and Man-power though such appointments were 
likely to have repercussions on the Japanese war-effort. 

This was too much for Netaji. For one thing he saw 
no propriety in Yamamoto (Number Two) starting the 
discussions when Isoda was there, and then he resented 
Yamamoto’s tone. 

Prompt came Netaji’s retort. “ I challenge General 
Yamamoto’s statement. He ought to remember that spme- 
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time ago I did mention to him my intention regarding those 
two new Ministers.” 

Poor Yamamoto went red in tlie face and bis Chief and 
other colleagues were very nuich embarrassed at this snub 
to Yamamoto right at the beginning of the Conference. 

Isoda was moi-c or less ignored by Yamamoto, who was 
not going to be subdued so easily. 

Netaji refused to concede, in principle, that he should 
tell the Kikan anything about the Provisional Government 
of Azad Hind. If he liked, he might do so out of persona 1 
courtesy to General Isoda. But the Kikan could not expect 
it as a matter of course. 

Then followed a very heated argument, monopolised by 
Yamamoto on their side, about the need or otherwise for 
the two Ministers, namely. Supply and Man-power. 

Netaji was vehement in his assertions about the functions 
of the two new Ministers. 

Yamamoto tried to argue that the Supply Minisl.ei' 
would enter all the markets for raw materials in East Asia 
on behalf of tlie Provisional Government of Azad Hind. 
This might interfere with Japanese purchases and their 
war effort. Similarly, a Provisional Government of Azad 
Hind monopoly of Indian man-power throughout East Asia 
might dislocate Japanese war effort in factories, railways and 
dockyards. 

With his characteristic logic, Netaji smashed Yamamoto's 
arguments and pointed out that an intensificatior of the 
Provisional Government of Azad Hind War efforts to fight 
the British would be a distinctly favourable factor for the 
Japanese overall effort, and could in no way detract from it. 

“We shall go to the markets that you will never tap. 
Wc shall enlist man-power that you cair never hope to 
attract,” said Netaji. By way of illustration, he pointed 
out that, for instance, the Supply Minister would scour the 
East Asia markets for wheat, gram and dais, edible oils and 
such commodities for which the Japanese had no use at al). 
As for man-power, there were thousands of Indians wlio 
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would rather join the Independence movement as full-time 
workers for practically no remuneration, than work for the 
Japanese even on an atti'aetive salary. Why, then, this 
dog-in-the-manger policy, and meaningless talk about the 
dislocation of the Japanese war effort ? 

Yamamoto was beaten, and he lapsed into silence but 
not before the heated arguments had gone on for two or 
three hours. 

By now, the atmosphere was surcharged and there 
might be an explosion any moment. 

Then Nctaji raised the most thorny question of the 
time, that of expanding the strength of the INA, and he 
wanted an assurance that the necessary arms would be 
forthcoming very soon. 

The moment Netaji touched this topic, Isoda sat bolt 
upright in his seat and got voluble. At great length he 
pointed out to Netaji that this came to the Japanese as a 
surprise. They had never before been cautioned about such 
an expansion: in fact, they would oppose such a proposal 
because it was out of the question for them to spare a large 
quantity of arms and ammunition for the expanded army, 
and so on and so forth. 

Nctaji was visibly pained and surprised at this prevarica¬ 
tion, conscious or unconscious, on the part of a Lieutenant- 
General of the Japanese Army. He quoted dates and other 
details to show that General Isoda was wholly wrong in 
affecting surprise. Even allowing a wide margin for the 
language diflleulty and the vagaries of interpreters, Netaji 
was quite sure that he had mentioned this topic more than 
once to the Japanese, and he said so. Then Isoda corrected 
himself slightly and remembered that some expansion of the 
non-combatant units of the INA had been mooted before, 
but not regular combatants for whom light and heavy arms 
and ammunitiou would have to be found. 

General Senda, who was performing the unpleasant 
task of interpreting Isoda, was very uncomfortable in his 
scat. He had been apparently present at previous talks 
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and remembered the essential points. His impression was 
obviously different from his Chief’s but his lips w^ere sealed, 
so he could only fret and fume as he could not speak out. 
In spite of the provocation, Nctaji exercised tremendous 
self-restraint and appeared totally unruffled. He continued 
to remind Isoda of the many little details of the previous 
talks in which he had conveyed a very different impression. 

It was all of no avail. 

It was plain that at Yamamoto’s and Kagawa’s insti¬ 
gation, Isoda was against the expansion of the combatant 
strength of the INA. So, he went on repeating ad nauseam 
what he had said earlier. 

Netaji could not stand this sort of nonsense any more. 
He was satisfied that the time had come for plain speaking. 

After a few seconds silence, Netaji said : “ If that is 
General Isoda’s attitude about the expansion, then I am 
afraid I cannot accept it; either I must have what I want, or 
I must withdraw from the Movement.” 

That was a serious threat for which Isoda had not 
bargained. 

He lost his balance, blurted out something in a harsh 
tone, rose abruptly in his seat, grabbed his papers with his 
left hand, and told his colleagues to withdraw from the 
Conference along with him. 

The withdrawal took a few minutes. Meanwhile, 
Netaji also got up, but said nothing. The tension eased 
immediately; normal leavetaking followed, as if nothing 
untoward had happened. Somebody cracked a feeble joke ; 
forced laughter went round the company. 

Netaji escorted his guests down the stairs and up to 
the portico. Usual deep bows and courtesies were exchanged, 
and Netaji gave the guests a smiling send-off. The clock 
struck ten. The ordeal had lasted six excruciating hours 
and ended in, a “ scene.” A few minutes later, we all sat 
down for dinner. 

Now, Netaji was inclined to relax and laugh the 
Conference off. 
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“ I think it is easier to deal with our British enemies 
than with our Japanese Mends,” he said. 

I had been a silent observer of the six-hour agony, and 
was bursting to tell Netaji what I thought of the whole 
affair--if only he woidd ask me a word. 

At long last he gave me an opening. 

So I said : “ Sir, this is not a friendly conference between 
allies but a war of attrition between enemies.” 

Here I must say something about the technique which 
the Japanese usually employed at these conferences, and 
how Netaji met them on their own ground. 

The Japanese were rather slow of speech both in the 
original and in the interpretation. On top of that they 
would go on repeating what they said, totally ignoring all 
arguments to counter their assertions or opinions. I had an 
impression that the Japanese deliberately employed this 
elephantine method just to drive the other party to the point 
of utter exhaustion. 

But Netaji was more than a match for them ; he never 
lost his temper even in the face of irritation and provocation ; 
he took his own time to rub in his points and to elaborate 
them ; he would sit back most comfortably in his chair, and 
settle down to enjoyable and leisurely smoking; if the 
Japanese came prepared for a two-hour conference, he was 
ready to sit it out for another hour. He would wait until 
they showed signs of wanting to leave ; then he would pick 
up a sheet of paper and say: “ Just a few small matters.” 
The Japanese would sit down again, thinking it would take 
only a few minutes more. Then Netaji would reel off one 
question after another, each of which led to a discussion. 
Then the Japanese will have had a good taste of their own 
medicine and would be allowed to go. They never succeeded 
in wearing out Netaji’s patience or endurance. 

Two other conferences have left an indelible impression 
on my mind. As a matter of fact, they were two scries of 
conferences on two different but vexed questions. Both the 
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series took place in March, 1Q44, in General Isoda’s spacious 
residence. 

One was about the eshablishmenl of a National Bank 
of Azad Hind which the Japanese strongly opposed. The 
other scries of conferences was about the appointment of a 
Japanese high-ranking- military officer as the Chairman of 
the proposed Indo-Japanese War Co-operation Council to 
function on Indian soil after the entry of the INA into India. 
The Japanese insisted on a Japanese Chairnian, and Netaji 
equally vehemently refused to consider the suggestion. 

Netaji and Isoda met at least tlu-jce to discuss this vez-y 
delicate question and, as ziaual, of course, Isoda was accom¬ 
panied by Yamamoto and Kagawa together with General 
Senda (Adviser). All the four of them talked. I alone 
accompanied Netaji who was the sole speaker on the Indian 
side. More than once during the fateful talks I thought that 
Netaji would linish with the Japanese for the last time. 

The worst feature of these talks was the Japanese 
insistence that it would be much better to have a Japanese 
Chairman even after moving inside India. With extra¬ 
ordinary patience Netaji would put forward in very clear 
language all the important reasons rvhy he could not accept 
the proposal. They would not meet any one of his arguments, 
but go on harping on what they said at the heginning. 

Once in a way, they would invoke the name of some big 
noise or other in the Tokyo Government or High Command 
and insinuate that that mighty personality would be highly 
upset if Netaji stuck to his viewpoint. But in taking tliis 
stand, they misjudged Netaji. He was prepared to tell 
them that he would himself cable to Tojo or to Field Marshal 
Sugiyama pointblank refusing to have a Japanese Chairman. 
He was ready to stake everything on this issue. He told 
them in plain language that a Japanese Chairman for the 
Indo-Japanese War Co-operation Council on Indian soil was 
absolutely out of the question, and he was not going to budge 
an inch on this issue. He said he would not consider any 
proposal that might be derogatory to the dignity, integrity, 
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and sovereignty of Free India ; it would be the very negation 
of independence, and it would not at all be acceptable to 
the people of India ; and he would agree to nothing that 
would be unacceptable to the Indian patriots at home. 

Tension grew with every minute that passed towards 
the end of the third and last sitting of the Conference. The 
Japanese tried even veiled threats, by hinting that Tokyo 
might have to consider seriously whether they could continue 
to help Indians in those circumstances. Netaji was unmoved 
and quietly ignored these threats ; he did not care if they 
withdrew all support as a reprisal for his turning down a 
Japanese Chairman. 

“ Does this mean, your Excellency does not want a 
war co-operation council at all ? ” they asked Netaji, finally 
and in sheer desperation. 

Netaji replied very coolly and courteously: “ Oh, I 
do want the Council and I want it very badly, too, but I 
don’t want to have a Japanese Chairman. If there must 
be a Chairman, then he must be an Indian, or, if you like, 
I have another alternative. Let the Indian and Japanese 
sides of the Couneil meet on terms of perfect equality, and 
without a Chairman ! ” 

Ultimately, they agreed to leave the matter pending. 
Netaji did not mind. 

He had fought single-handed for three days on a vital 
matter of principle, and won in the end. He was a sporting 
opponent. On rising from the Conference, he was parti¬ 
cularly courteous to the Japanese and lauglied and joked 
with them before taking leave. 

The other Confei’ence, over the establishment of the 
National Bank of Azad Hind, was no less a troublesome 
affair. The Japanese were not keen on Netaji’s having a 
Bank of his own outside India’s borders ; so they raised 
every conceivable and inconceivable objection. For three 
days, they quoted expert bankers’ opinions and cautioned 
Netaji against serious financial disasters involved in starting 
such a Bank in war-time conditions in Burma. They saw 
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no need fo]- such a bunk either ; they were sure of the failure 
of such an adventure. 

What did he hope to gain by starting a bank in a foreign 
country like Burma, even assuming that Burma would not 
object to such an institution ? They added that Burma 
would, in fact did, object to sueh a bank as it might be 
derogatory to her sovereignty. Then, the Japanese got 
down to detailed objections. They were against the Pro¬ 
visional Governnrent of Azad Hind finding the whole capital 
and making it a State Bank which, they said, would be 
opposed tooth and nail by the Burmese who had already a 
State Bank of Burma iu Rangoon. The State Bank of Azad 
Hind in Rangoon next door to the Burma State Bank might 
unnecessarily kindle the jealousies of the Burmese. The 
reason was the Burmese State Bank was doing none too well 
for laclt of financial resoui’ees ; and the State Bank of Azad 
Hind with its vast resources was bound to thrive in contrast 
to the rather thin time that the Burmese Bank w^as having. 

“ Very well, then what about throwing open the shares 
of Azad Hind Bank to public subscription ? ” asked Netaji. 

Oh, no, that would not do either; because, the capital 
would have to be at least a few million rupees. This vmuld 
mean a very large body of Indian shareholders ; the Bank’s 
business would be predominantly confined to the transactions 
of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind, Business 
conditions in war-time Burma held out no promise of 
adequate normal banking business for a new institution ; 
there would be practically no bills to discount, and no 
foreign exchange business worth mentioning. Indian 
depositors would fight shy of the semi-Government bank for 
fear of disclosing their financial position to the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind, though indirectly; and, in these 
circumstances, if the bank started running at a loss, the 
disastrous consequences could not be restricted to the 
Indian community but would he felt by other banking 
institutions also throughout East Asia. And, after all, 
where was the need to have a new hank ? An Indian- 
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owned bank wtis already functioning very well in Rangoon 
and other parts of Burma ; why not, then, use that Bank 
for the purposes of the Provisional Govermnent of Ai^ad Hind, 
asked the Japanese. 

So, it was one long tug-of-war, spread over three days 
of Tiearly three hours each day. 

Then in a masterly summing up of the discxissious at 
the cud of the third day, Nctaji told the Japanese something 
to this effect: 

“ I am surprised at your sustained opposition to the 
establishment of a State or Shareholders Bank by the efforts 
of the Provisional Government of Azad Blind. I can under" 
stand your arguments against a State Bank to some extent; 
I fail to see any substance in your arguments against a share¬ 
holders’ bank also ; I know it is war-time now, that is, the 
conditions are very abnormal, hut you ought to remember 
at the same time that the backing I expect to have from 
Indians for such a bank is also of a most extraordinary kind. 
I am more than confident that the bank can not only do 
enough normal banking business but also attract enormous 
deposits from the Indian people. I do not visualise any 
disaster ; if any threatens, I am confident of preventing it. 
Have a bank I mxist, and that too within a few days, before 
I leave for the front. I must open the bank and then go 
to the front. 

“ Perhaps, you may be surprised to hear that four 
Indian>s have come forward to find between themselves all 
the required capital for the bank. They are prepared to 
write off the capital, if necessary, though I am quite sure 
they won’t have to. In any event, they are ready to assign 
to the Provisional Government of Azad Hind eighty per cent 
of the annual profits. This removes all the difficulties you 
have mentioned; I do not expect any serious opposition 
from the Burmese 5 as a matter of fact, Burmese quarters 
have already beeir sounded ; they have not only no objection, 
but they have wished our venture all success.” 
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Thai silenced the Japanese pretty clicetivcly. They 
shook their heads and said that if that he so, Nctaji was 
welcome to have his bank, and thej only hoped that il 
would not have a shortlived career. 

It was always open to Netaji, on any matter, to take 
a very firm stand right at the beginning and ignore all 
opposition and adverse arguments and go ahead with his 
projects. But then the risk of a complete break with the 
Japanese was always there; he tried very patient persuasion 
and sought ultimate consent, grudging or wholehearted, in 
preference to precipitating a crisis over every issue. 

How one man, Yellappa, and the other four patriotic 
Indians worked like Trojans night and day for a week and 
converted a vacant building into a full-fledged bank with an 
authorised capital of rupees fifty lakhs is a romantic story 
tha L deserves a chapter all by itself. 

Another aspect of Netaji’s skirmishes with the Japanese 
“allies” concerned the Indian labour force prefi.sed for service 
on the construction of the Siam-Burma “ death railway.” 
I have heard that even some of the lop-rankers in India have 
made sarcastic remarks that the Japanese hutchered many 
Indians for the construction of the strategic raihvay from 
Siam to Burma “ in spite of your Netaji and the Provisional 
Government.” I can attribute this sarcasm only to their 
abysmal ignorance of the actual situation and their failure 
to understand Netaji. 

While the main labour used for the construction of this 
railway were the Australian and British Prisoners of War, it 
is true that the Japanese sacrificed a few Indians as well, 
and their method of recruitment was really shocking. 

Some of the arrogant NCOs of the Japanese who were 
ordered by the Japanese higher-ups to recruit labour came 
with lorries to market places, toddy shops and temples where 
people usually gathered, ordered them all to get into the 
lorries and, after .sorting the able-bodied from the lot, 
spirited them away direct by train without even allowing 
them to inform their relatives or friends. But this method 
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was resorted to prior to Netaji’s arrival and before the IIL 
movemeiiL gained full momentum. 

When the matter was brought to the attention of the 
Indian Independence League, it immediately started 
negotiations with the Japanese authorities. In the mean¬ 
time, Netaji arrived and when he was informed of this 
matter, he held urgent conferences with the Japanese 
authorities and vigorously protested against this method of 
recruiting. The Japanese apologised profusely, as usual, 
and gave vague excuses that as they were unable to trust 
Chinese labour and as Malay labour was unsatisfactory, the 
only alternative was to impound Indian labour and they 
did it thinking that it was to the mutual advantage of the 
Japanese and Indians. 

Netaji told them that he had no objection to their 
recrui' ing Indian labour but that should be done only with 
the permis.sion of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind 
and on condition that labour would be provided with all 
facilities, such as accommodation, food and medical treat¬ 
ment. The Japanese agreed to his terms and there was an 
end to incidents of forceful recruitment. Further, Netaji 
sent a mission to Bangkok under Brahmachari Kailasm of Ihe 
Ramakrishna Mission to see that the Japanese implemented 
the terms agreed to and the Indian labourers were well-off. 

To saddle the sin of past Japanese actions on Netaji is 
not cricket. 

Probably the most outstanding and admii’able aspect 
of Netaji, the Fighter, was his capacity to go on 
fighting—and fighting—^in the face of defeats and dis¬ 
appointments. Let me recall just one disastrous episode in 
the war of India’s liberation. 

Netaji was away on one of the Burma fronts on tour 
when the INA was fighting with its back to the wall, and the 
British had broken through Mandalay and were advancing 
on two or three fronts in a desperate hurry to take Rangoon. 
"Wliile risking Ms mvn life every minute on the front-line, 
Netaji got the stunning news that five INA Officers of the 
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Headqiiai’ters ol the Second Division had gone over to tlie 
enemy. 

It Tvas the biggest moi-al catastrophe that had so far 
befallen the INA and disgraced both Nctaji and that patriotic 
army in the eyes of the Indian community, the Burmese and 
the Japanese. It was impossible to keep it a .secret from 
anybody. 

Nctaji returned to Rangoon without delay and wanted 
to think the whole thing over very carefully. He accepted 
no engagement and did not go cither to the League or to 
the Supreme Command, both of which he otherwise usually 
attended regularly every day. Meanwhile, one morning, 
he urgently summoned Colonel Raju, his personal physician, 
who was living on the same floor behind Netaji’s rooms and 
opposite to the room in which Major Rawat (Netaji’s 
adjutant) and I were billetted. It was an unusually early 
hour for Netaji to summon any one of us, and Colonel Raju 
was wanted at once. We wondered what had happened 
and waited for a few minutes. Raju came out and told us 
that Netaji had sprained his hip muscle, when going through 
his morning physical jerks, Netaji was writhing in pain, 
Raju relieved it somewhat with some first aid pending fuller 
examination. Then we went in and saw him. The pain was 
not so unbearable; he was lying in bed but could not turn 
one side or the other ; he had to lie in one position. 

It was the most unfortunate time for him to have the 
sprain in, for he was at that time going through enough 
mental torture over the desertions, without the addition of 
physical torture. Getting out of bed was out of the question ; 
he had to lie helpless on one side of his back without moving 
a fraction of an inch for nearly a week. 

Was the sprain an immixed evil ? Perhaps it proved 
later a blessing in disguise. The moment he began feeling 
slightly bettor and able to move in bed he started thinking 
night and day, almost exclusively, of the desertions; he 
was plunged in introspection; he had plenty of time to do 
it in, because he hardly ever came out of his bed-room even 
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for Ills meals for a few days. We knew that a storm was 
raging in his breast, and we knew also that there would be 
big developments when he came out again and resumed his 
normal routine. 

In those days I left him alone, as he, too, left all of us 
in the household severely alone, lest his thoughts be 
disturbed. The rare occasions on wliich he sent for me in 
the first few days I was with him only for a minute or two to 
answer some query or to receive some important instruction 
about League Headquarters affairs. 

Later on he started sending for me and opening the 
topic of desertions. He talked. I listened. My eyes 
spoke to him volumes of sympathy. What else could I do 
or say ? Once in a way he thought aloud. 

“ How can these fellows have the heart to betray their 
own comrades and their country, like this ? Surely, the 
British are not going to welcome them with open arms. 
What do these fellows stand to gain ? Nothing. They can 
only lose all that man holds precious. And yet . . . well, 
it’s no use crying over spilt milk . . . what has happened 
has happened . . . and now what’s wrong with us, what is 
wrong with the INA itself, that even five of its officers should 
let us down like this, and then, most important of all, how 
shall we prevent any serious repercussions, and how shall we 
prevent any desertions in future ? ” 

The news of the desertions had spread quickly among 
the officers and rank and file of the INA in Rangoon. How 
would the INA, as a whole, take it ? 

There was no mistaking the answer. Every officer 
and every soldier was burning with anger over this let-down, 
and feeling ran high against the deserters. What form of 
expression would this indignation take ? It was a very 
delicate situation. 

By now Netaji had finished brooding; he had thought 
out an elaborate plan to convert this major disaster into a 
first-rate victory. 
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“ This is a blessing in disguise,” he said to me. “and 
and I shall see that the INA gains the niaxiinimi out of this 
apparent tragedy,” 

I wondered what he meant and stared at him. He 
looked like a giant refreshed. He was going to act. He 
was going to plunge headlong into a plan of action. 

Almost the first thing he did was to summon all the 
officers and rank and file in Rangoon, numbering over five 
thousand or so to assemble in one of the camps to meet 
him. They gathered, the first meeting after the desertions. 
He spoke to them non-stop for over four hours in Hindustani, 
and roused enough spirit in them to last them a life-time. 
He spoke to them with bi'uta! frankness, gave carte blanche 
to soldiers to shoot down officers on the front if the latter 
made any suspicious move like going over to the enemy. 

This wa.s something unheard of in the annals of any 
army in the world. There was a dramatic change in the 
whole atmosphere. He called upon the Commanders of all 
the INA and auxiliary camps in Rangoon to organise an 
anti-traitors day competition, prizes to he given to the 
camp staging the best anti-traitors’ drama, and a.sked me 
to be one of the three judges to go round all the camps. 

Netaji had triumphed as usual. All the camps w'orked 
night and day to knock off the trophy for the best anti- 
traitors’ drama. The morale of the entire army shot up 
high. Sentiment had swung to the other extreme and stayed 
there for a long time after the dramas were over. 

BOMBING OF INA HOSPITAL 

There were many other occasions in East Asia, when 
Netaji’s faith in roan and God was put to the severest test. 
One of these was the bombing of the INA hospital in Myang 
(Rangoon). He felt bitter beyond words because he could 
not conjecture even the wildest reason for the American 
bombers wiping out a whole hospital. 

What was known as carpet-bombing by American Flying 
Forti’csses (four-engined heavy bombers called R-29’s) 
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during World Wiir II in blieir raids on Burma was ruthless 
and hideous ; the outright destruction of human lives was 
nothing compared to the ghastly cruelty and living death 
inflicted on civilians, and sick and suffering soldiers. 

The bombing of the hospital on lOLh February, 194.'3, 
byB-29’sis still vividly fresh in my memory though more than 
six years have passed since I saAV Avith my OAvn eyes that 
nightmarish outrage. 

The hospital had been clearly marked with a big Red 
Cross visible to enemy aircraft even at a height of more than 
tAA'clvc or thirteen thousand feet. 

To me this carpet-bombing of the INA hospital is even 
today an unsolved puzzle, although 1 know that, not far 
from the hospital the Japanese had their secret petrol and 
ammunition dumps hidden away amidst clumps of trees. 
But, then, there was not even an extra tin of petrol or even 
a small box of ammunition anywhere in the hospital grounds. 
I know this for a fact. 

Why, then, did the Americans bomb the hospital and 
shower incendiaries on it ? Without question it was a Avar 
crime and somebody ought to have been tried for it, but then 
the INA, with its Allies the Japanese, lost the war; and the 
vanquished could not arraign the victors at the bar of world 
opinion even for an outrage of this type. 

It was about 2-SO p.m. on Saturday, and I was at the 
IIL Headquarters ; the staff had gone home as it was a half- 
working day. Only two or three officers were still at their 
desks, among them being Lieutenant-Colonel Jehangir. 

The sirens sounded the ah raid Avarning; almost 
immediately came a flight of B-29’s SAveeping the skies aiid 
unloading their bombs, but some few miles away; a few 
minute.s later, came the second wave and disappeared in the 
horizon. Then the clock struck three, and I felt hungry. 
Jehangir offered me a lift in his Baby Austin to Netaji’s 
Bungalow where I was staying. 

As AA^c entered the gate and drove up to the portico of 
the Bungalow, I saw Netaji’s car about to pull out of the 
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portico, with Major Rawat and Major Swami, Netaji’s 
Adjutants, besides the driver, as its occupants. I literallv 
jumped from Jehangir’s car into Netaji’s mosing car and 
then asked Rawat and Swami where they were driving olT, 
Thc}f had grabbed a few bananas from the dining table 
where the lunch for all of us was going cold, and they offered 
me a couple of them to swallow ; we were already out of the 
gate and speeding ahead ; my guess was right; they were 
rushing to the place that was just then being bombed by 
wave after wave of B-29’s. Only a few minutes before, 
Netaji had received telephonic news that the INA hospital 
in Myang, six miles away, was being heavily bombed. Netaji 
was still in bed, recovering from a sprain of his hip-muscle ; 
he wanted to go himself to the hospital and see things wnth 
his own eyes ; but his doctor pointblank refused to let him 
stir out of the room, because if Netaji had to jump or run 
during the raid in his then condition, there was every risk 
of his being crippled for some time ; to put his mind at case, 
Rawat and Swami volunteered to rush to the scene and get 
him all the news of the bombing. And so wc were speeding 
like mad men towards Myang. We had hardly gone four or 
five miles, When we saw a quick succession of Japanese 
lorries with a handful of excited occupants passing us and 
fleeing in the opposite direction. We still pushed on as we 
could not make out why they were dashing aAvay like that 
even after the raid was over. They kneiv better. The second 
wave which had passed before I left the IIL Headquarters 
was by no means the last, as most of us had imagined because 
of our usual daily experience. There was only a break and 
more waves were coming; wc pushed on, rather puzzled by 
the wild gestures of the men on the lorries and on foot, asking 
us to turn back. We were now nearing the hospital zone, 
and one of the lorries dashing towards us, blocked our path 
and the men in it yelled that the next wave of bombers was 
coming, and that we should turn our ear back and speed off. 
It was too late then for us to turn back; the lorry dashed 
past us and vanished ; the B-29’s were nearly overhead and 
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were about to unload their bombs and incendiaries ; we left 
the car in the middle of the road, jum]3ed into the ditch 
some three or four feet away to our left. The ditch was 
about four feet deep—good enough as a shelter from flying 
bomb splinters, but no protection against the shower of 
incendiaries which could fall direct on anybody’s head or 
body and scorch him to death on the spot or to living death 
in a hospital. Came the shower of four hundred-pound 
explosive bombs and the burning gelatine terrors called 
incendiary bombs. There is protection against even the 
worst explosive bomb, except, of course, the atom bomb ; 
but there can be no protection against the incendiary ; it 
gets you even if you are sitting in the deepest ditch and 
it sticks to you and burns through you; it burns through 
roof, ceiling and floor until it sets everything ablaze and gets 
you direct and in the enveloping flames. 13o not flee from 
a bomb ; just lie fiat on the spot or jump into the nearest 
shelter or dug-out; but, from an incendiary dropped from a 
B-29, just flee, flee and flee, as far away as you can ; there is 
no other way of escape. 

When we were getting out of the car, Swami, who alone 
had brought a steel-helmet in case of need, ofl’ered it to me ; 
I accepted it wflth alacrity to protect my bald head which 
was covered by only a thin khaki forage cap ; I was in khaki 
trousers and bushcoat which looked well-ironed and smart; 
I always had a pathetic wcalcness for the crease down the 
front, of my trou.sers ; by sheer force of habit, I gave a 
second’s thought to the crease and tried to avoid spoiling 
it, though in the midst of a shower of death and destruction. 
So, in the ditch, though taking refuge from the terror from 
the skies, I carefully squatted on my tiptoes, with my 
haunches a few inches above the heels, thus saving the 
trouser-crease as much as I could ! 

One bomb fell to our right and another to our left. 
They came hurtling through the air with their frightening 
noise. The earth under my toes trembled and I closed my 
eyes and waited for the end to come, though still squatting 
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in that very rasLidious posture. The one that fell on the left 
thi'cw up so much loose earth that I had a shower of lumps 
of varying weights ; hut for the steelhclmet, niy bald head 
would have suffered a concussion. I was still alive, I slowly 
opened my eyes, then life really returned to me, and so did a 
little courage, then came the voices of Rawat and Swami 
anxiously asking me : “ Ayer Saheb, arc you all right ? ” 
We were all the three of us all right, except for a slight 
scratch here and there. Our driver was all right too. But 
to our horror we found five yards from where we were sitting, 
Netaji’s despatch rider, Manickam, buried deep in the mud ; 
only his head was sticking out and he was shouting to us 
for help ; he wanted only his hands to be ft'eed from the 
mud ; “ Just do that only and run away,’* he said (in 
Hindustani). The next wave of bombers was expected any 
moment and he did not want ail the three of us killed together 
on the spot which was almost certain if we tarried too long 
and removed all the earth that had covered his body. The 
poor boy had followed the textbook instruction to lie flat 
when under a bombing attack, but he had not bargained for 
the landslide from the other side of the ditch and for the 
shower of loose earth from above. We somehow managed 
to release his two hands, before we ran on to the nearest 
shelter ; came the fourth and then the fifth wave. It was 
all over at last, at any rate for the time being. Wo returned 
to the ditch to dig up the dispatch-rider -who was valiantly 
struggling to help himself. Meanwhile, we found Netaji’s 
car, lying on its roof on the edge of the six-foot deep ten-foot 
wide crater made by the bomb, the blast from which had 
thrown the car high up in the air, turned it upside down and 
flung it on the edge of the crater. More bombers might 
come, as there was sufficient daylight for the messengers of 
death to do their worst in Rangoon and return to their bases 
in Bengal nr Assam long before dusk. 

We staggered back to Netaji’s Bungalow one after 
another oh foot, looldng badly shaken but trying to put on a 
bold face. Before I reached the Bungalow, some Japanese 
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had got there and hinted to Netaji that while Rawat and 
Swanii had been seen getting away Troin the scene ot the 
bombing, I had not been spotted anywhere at all ; perhaps, 
something had happened to me, they told Neiaji. When I 
presented myself before him a little while later, he looked 
somewhat relieved. He was at that moment speaking to one 
or two INA officers who had somehow escaped the inferno 
in and around the hospital and were giving Netaji a graphic 
description of the rain of fire and death. They told him how 
wave after wave of bombers took square after square of the 
area and literally ploughed each big square thoroughly and 
relentlessly. Thus, in five waves they had raked, razed 
and ravaged an area of some six square miles, which on their 
maps they must have divided into five squares for target 
purposes. 

In less than an hour, a whole hospital had been razed 
to the ground and what was lying on the ground was in 
flames, a large number of patients had been killed on the 
spot, and most of the rest had sustained severe burns. The 
latter were rushed to the General Hospital in the city, six 
miles aM'ay, 

Netaji refused to stay in bed any longer. With great 
difficulty, he got out of it, stood bolt upright for the first 
time in a fortnight, put on some clothes and drove to the 
General Hospital before dusk. I accompanied him. At 
the hospital, he stood in the middle of the two rows of beds 
in deep sorrow for a few minutes, looking up and down the 
basement hall which echoed to the gi’oans of the semi¬ 
conscious casualties. He then wenb near each soldier and 
had a close look at his injiu'ies and assured him that he would 
personally make sure that everything humanly possible was 
done to relieve the physical agony caused by the burns. He 
visited the men twice a day, and sometimes thrice. Every 
time he returned home from hospital he was morose and 
ordered his meal to be sent to his own room upstairs and 
ate all alone, and not in the dining-room. If soldiers on the 
front line had been killed or wounded, he would have taken 
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the casualties as part of the game of war; but here helpless 
patients in a hospital had been killed, maimed o:’ biumt and 
the humanitarian in him could not stomach this. It was an 
unparalleled outrage, and a flagrant violation of the Ikd 
Cross. 

All he could do was to swetir revenge and to call upon 
the Indians in Burma to avenge the atrocity by intensifying 
their support of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind 
by pouring in more mm, money and materials to gear up 
the war-potential of that Govermueiit. 

I am still hoping that one day the Americans will tell 
the world the real reason for their blasting and burning the 
INA hospital in Myang (Rangoon) on Saturday, 10th 
February, 1945. 



CHAPTER IV 


INDIA’S ARMY OF LIBERATION 


N O one was surprised that Subhas Chandra Bose, with 
his magnetic' personality and his long record of suH'ering 
and sacrifices in the struggle for India’s freedom, captured 
the hearts of the civilians in East Asia from the moment he 
landed in Singapore on the fateful morning of 2nd July, 
1943. 

But the way he virtually hypnotised the soldiers of the 
INA from the moment he walked with leonine dignity in a 
cream-coloured silk lounge suit and holding a dark brown 
felt hat in his left hand, to inspect his first guard of honour 
in East Asia, is in itself a fascinating chapter. 

I watched the soldiers’ faces as Subhas addressed his 
very first words to the INA in East Asia: "Sathion aur Boston 
(Comrades and Friends).” One could see with half an eye 
that a thrill ran through the ranks of the guard of honour at 
being addressed by such a great man as sathion aur doston. 
What followed thrilled them to the core. He said he 
was on the eve of realising India’s dream of fighting Britain 
wdth the sword for India’s liberation. When the men of the 
guard of honour marched back to their barracks and repeated 
with great gusto the contents of Netnji’s brief talk to them, 
there was sensation throughout the camps. That day 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose won the undying admiration 
and deep loyalty of the rank and file of the INA. 

The title of Supreme Commander, if it truly fitted any 
commander on the battlefields of Europe or Asia, fitted 
Netaji most snperbly. He looked supreme, every inch of 
him. ^ The way he talked and moved with the soldiers on 
or off the warfront was one of supreme dignity and self- 
confidence, too. 
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The word “personality” assumed a meaning when 
Nctaji, in his Supreme Commander’s uniform, stepped on 
to the saluting base and faced the serried ranks of the INA. 
And yet, the uniform itself was the simplest in the world—no 
bright red cloth, no shining metal, no ribbons, no medals in 
a row, no shining leathcrbelt or shoulder strap, nor a sword 
in its scabbard hanging from his waist, nor a horse to ride. 
Whatever clothes he wore, he wore them smartly. Normally 
he wore khaki cotton cloth except when he visited Japan. 
There he had to use khaki woollens as a protection against 
the severe cold weather. His forage cap wnth two tiny well- 
polished brass buttons in the front sat majestically on his 
bright and broad forehead—the face beneath the cap, of a 
rosy wheat complexion, now inscrutable, immobile, dignified, 
now wreathed in a charming smile, now reminding one of 
the Bengal tiger as when he roared an inspiring exhortation 
to soldiers or civilians at mammoth gatherings. 

Ik was impossible to take one’s eyes off his face whenever 
he cascended the platform; he held one spellbound by its 
compelling magnetism. His bushcoat fitted him like a 
glove and showed off his massive chest to advantage. When 
he stood up, in his smart breeches and well-polished topboots, 
he gave an impression of impregnable solidity like the Rock 
of Gibraltar symbolising in granite India’s will to freedom. 
It was not only his countrymen that were overawed 
by his dominant personality: Thais, Burnie.se, Japanese 
and Indonesians too were unanimous in voting him as easily 
the most striking personality in all East Asia, 

No wonder, then, that whenever he went amidst the 
soldiers of the INA, their chests heaved with pride at the 
sight of their Sipali Salar, simple in his uniform and yet so 
naturally imperious—a hqrn leader of men. 

The average soldier’s mental surrender to Netaji was 
complete the moment he heard him speak to the men of the 
INA. He spoke to them in a language that perhaps no 
army eominandcr had ever before addressed to his men. 
He addressed them on the eve of their moving forward to 
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the battlefronts. And what did he tell them ? He told 
them nonchalantly to step out of the ranks and remain 
behind if they had even the least doubt in their minds as to 
the ris^htcousness of the cause for which they were about to 
lay down their lives. He gave Lheni his word of honour that 
he would really appreciate their frankness and sincerity if 
any one of them told him that he did not wish to go to the 
front, either because he was afraid or because he was not 
convinced. No stigma would attach to such a frank and 
honest soldier. He would be sent to the rear where he could 
still do some useful work. Netaji repeated over and over 
again that he did not care for numbers ; he would be satisfied 
with smaller numbers, but every one of such men should be 
a himdred percent sincere and brave in the face of steel 
and fire. 

This kind of talk, the soldiers had never heard before. 
They know that he meant every word of what he said. They 
were profoundly influenced by his supreme self-confldcnce 
in being able to cany on the fighi-, irrespective of who was 
with him and who was not. It was this utterance and out¬ 
look of Netaji that convinced the soldiers that they had 
complete freedom of choice even on the eve of marching to 
the front. This freedom itelf increased a hundredfold their 
spirit of daring and self-sacrifice. When he told them bluntly 
that he had nothing to offer them except hunger, thirst, 
hardships and death, their roar of Netaji Ki Jai rent the 
air. And, they were true to their word of honour; some of 
them lived on jungle grass alone for eleven days and yet 
carried on the fight on the warfront. 

In a simple and effortless way, he made the soldiers 
feel that he was truly one of them : a feat which becomes the 
more difficult the more removed the commander is from the 
ranks, but which came easy to Netaji. Most unexpectedly, 
he would drive into one of the camps when the soldiers were 
about to sit on the floor iir parallel rows back to back for their 
dinner. He would walk straight to the kitchen, see for 
himself what had been cooked and in what hygienic or 
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unhygienic conditions, then go on to the dining ball and 
quietly sit on the ground in the middle of one of the rows 
and ask to be served along with the men. He would ea,t the 
soldiers’ food along with them, quietly and without any fuss, 
and then comment on the quality to the Camp Commandant, 
after the meal was over. The men could not but be deeply 
moved by this unexpected and unostentatious identiheation 
of Netaji with his humble sepoys. That was a red letter 
day in the lives of those men. 

His solicitude for the men became proverbial. There 
was no detail too small, no fact too trivial for him to find 
out. The exact weight of the various items of their food 
rations was at Netaji’s fingertips. No quartermaster could 
bluff or mislead him. The men knew that if Netaji could 
possibly give them a little more oil or some fish or meat 
occasionally, no oificer could deprive them of it once it 
reached the stores. 

A classic example was the ack-ack battery at Annequin 
which was hourly subject to enemy bombing, in the midst 
of the thick jungles and away from civilisation, on the 
Burma-Thailand border. We met the Commandant and the 
men of the battery on our trek to Bangkok, They had rice, 
and sometimes some moong dal. Daily they collected jungle 
grass which did for vegetables ; but their salt ration was 
always a doubtful factor. * Whenever their salt ration 
arrived—which -^vas nob too frequently—they celebrated the 
day by having an extra morsel of rice. We were given 
exactly this ration when we halted at the battery for a few 
hours; for us who had been trekking the weary way to 
Bangkok for over ten days, the rice, dal and jungle grass 
with salt tasted a feast. Possibly we couldn’t have touched 
it if we had to go without salt for days. While Annequin, 
with its daily baptism of fire, had often to go without salt, 
more fortmiate camps, for instance, in Malaya had to go 
only without oil for the vegetables. 

These deficiencies caused a great deal of nutritional 
disease in the camps; but the soldiers never complained on 
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tliciT own when Netaji questiouod them individually ; oidy 
their eoinmundants told Netaji. On the contrary the 
soldiery assured him that it made no diU'ercncc what they 
got or did not get in their ration.s. At any rate, what they 
were getting was quite sufficient and they were quite happy. 
They said all this, as can be surmised, solely hecause of their 
personal devotion to Netaji. The luiman relationship 
between Netaji and his soldier was thus unique. Each was 
prepared to do anything for the other. It was truly a 
hypnotised army ; and it hypnotised him, too. 

There was nothing in this world that a Commander like 
Netaji and an army like the INA would not dare face, 
confident in the love and strength of each other. 



CIIAP'J’KH Y 


STATESMAN AND DIPLOMAT 

S INCE my return Lo India in 1945, at the end of the 
World War, I have heard the criticism from the lips 
of even otherwise well-informed persons that Nctaji ought 
not to have taken the aid of the Japanese. Some others 
have repeated unthinkingly the war-time British propa¬ 
gandist accusation that Netaji had “joined’' the Japanese 
and was a tool in their hands for the invasion ol' India; and, 
if the Japanese had succeeded, they would have taken the 
place of the British as India’s rulers. 

It suited the British to broadcast this disgraceful libel 
because they knew exactly where the shoe punched them. 
Their military experts bold them that Netaji and his INA 
could not be ignored; on the contrary, they were a dagger 
pointed at Delhi, the seat of British power in India. 

The British accusation may, therefore, be dismissed as 
utterly baseless war-time propaganda; the man who was 
twice elected President of the Indian National Congress and 
who literally w'ore himself out inch by inch in the epic fight 
for India’s freedom, could certainly not love India less than 
did Wavell or Mountbatten ! 

Now, to turn to the criticism that Netaji took a serious 
risk in taking Japanese aid because he could not have 
prevented the Japanese from imposing their rule on Indians, 
once they were well entrenched on Indian soil. I am sorry 
to have to say that such critics betray a degree of ignorance 
of Netaji and the Japanese that is unpardonable. 

In his dealings with the Japanese, Netaji took his stand 
four-square on certain fundamentals and refused to budge 
an inch, even when such a stand meant an imminent and 
total break with the Japanese and an end to all his dreams 
of freeing India. For those of uS who were privileged to 
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watch him night and day handling Japanese Generals, 
sfatesnien, diplomats, administrators and businessmen, it 
was really a wonder how Nctaji conld be so constantly and 
intensely alive even to the remotest possibility of a situation 
ultimately leading to a compromise of India’s eomplele 
sovereignty and independence. 

The Japanese were left in no doubt about this mental 
attitude of Nctaji, and they were sore about this, and said 
so openly. In fairneSvS to the Japanese nation, I must admit 
that the higher-ups were always decent and their actions 
were above board ; but not so all the lesser men in the 
Japanese govenmient and in the armed forces. 

Nctaji never relaxed his vigil in his dealings with the 
Japanese ; indeed, it is a pity that he was compelled to be 
constantly on his guard instead of being free and unrestrained 
in his friendship with them. 

The lesson of China was not at all lost on Netaji. He 
warned the Japanese time and again that delay in their 
arriving at a friendly settlement with the Chiang Kai-shek 
regime at Chnnglciug would prove disastj'ous for the conduct 
of their war against the Anglo-American alliance. 

He won the unqualiBcd admiration of the great East 
Asia leadei's like Dr. Jose Laurel (President of the Philippines) 
and Dr. Ba Maw (Head of the State, Independent Burma) 
for his vigorous indcjiendencc in his parleys with the tallest 
among the Japanese leaders. 

There was something quietly majestic about his bearing, 
a rhythmic dignity about hisi gait, somclluug electrical about 
bis very presence, and at the same time, something very 
charming about his child-like smile, that fascinated and 
deeply impressed one and all in any international gathering 
that he attended at Tokyo. 

He truly strode East Asia like a Colossus and dominated 
the entire scene without being self-conscious about it. In 
the midst of a group of Japanese he looked a stalwart—over 
six-foot in his top-boots, khaki breeches, khaki tunic and 
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khaki forage cap—the unique yet, simple uniform of the 
Supreme Coirimandei' of the INA. 

He was a stalwart both physically and figuratively. He 
commanded the respect of the Japanese. Eut ,so7xie of the 
small-minded Japanese would not so readily acknowledge 
his complete equality with the highest Japanese dignitaries. 
Some of them spent all their time devising pinpricks for 
Netaji; while they would suggest to Mm to observe all 
etiquette and formalities with Japanese ministers, generals, 
admirals aiid air marshals, they would trot out sonic fantastic 
excuse or other for an occasional waiving of such fonnalities 
or etiquette to be observed by the Japanese. “ Incidents ” 
of this kind took place at regular intervals. But every time 
Netaji made the Japanese eat the humble pie. Often, mere 
threats sufficed to make the Japanese climb down; some¬ 
times he carried out those threats. At the last moment, he 
threatened to ab.sent himself from dinners because the 
Japanese had failed to observe certain formalities which they 
had earlier promised to do. 

When a new Japanese Commander-in-Chief arrived in 
Rangoon, the Japanese liaison officers suggested to Netaji 
to depute one of his Senior officers to call on the Commander- 
in-Chief at his residence by way of a courtesy visit. Netaji 
said “ No,” He insisted that the C.-in-C. should first call 
on him and then he should himself return the call, and 
there would be no need to depute any officer. 

The Japanese were in no doubt as to the place Netaji 
occupied in the hearts of the millions of his countrymen at 
home. They had no illusions about their own military 
strength, if it came to a question of imposing their will on 
the Indian people once they entered India with the INA. 
They were reminded at every turn that once they stood on 
Indian soil shoulder to shoulder with the INA, only the 
overall war strategy would be left to them to be worked 
out, but full sovereignty over the liberated regions would 
rest wholly with the Supreme Commander of the INA^ 
They would look to hiiU for ah supplies, and the adrninis- 
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tratioii of liberated areas would be the exclusive responsibility 
of Llie Azad Hind Government. 

But, it may be asked, what was the sanction behind 
Netaji if the Japanese broke faith with him after crossing 
the border, and while advancing into India ? That sanction 
was the fiery spirit of the INA to which the Japanese them¬ 
selves bore witness and the total non-co-operation and 
sabotage by the civilian population in the liberated regions. 
A combination of these two formidable weapons, if directed 
by Netaji against the Japanese, would prove too much even 
for the Japanese forces. 

The Japanese knew this very well. That was why 
Netaji was more than confident that he was not taking even 
the, slightest risk in accepting Japanese aid in his epic armed 
struggle for Iirdia’s independence. Only those who, having 
ears refuse to hear, having eyes refuse to see, having 
intellect refuse to think for themselves, and, being too pre¬ 
judiced, refuse to be fair—only such people could go on 
repeating their regret that Netaji took Japanese aid. 

As for the insinuation that Netaji was at any time a 
tool in the hands of the Japanese, there is no need to say 
much in refutation. The man whom the mighty British 
Empire eould not .subdue, the man who insisted on his 
independence in running the Azad Hind broadcast from 
war-time Berlin, the man who refused to have India’s 
Independence with Japanese aid except on his own terms, 
that man might have been anything else but certainly no 
tool in anybody’s hands. 

Nothing was dearer to him in this world than India’s 
independence ; but he was prepared to do without it, if the 
price asked was a compromise on any principle. 

He felt it his moral duty to India to take Japan’s aid ; 
he made more than sure that India would be no loser at all. 

He was quite sure of himself; he was supremely confident 
that he could handle any contingency; he, therefore, went 
ahead without a moment’s hesitation. 
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In regard to Netaji’s role as the leader of the Indian 
freedom movement in East Asia, I have also noticed traces 
of obscurity and self-contradiction in the attitude of some 
Americans. 

The Americans strongly resented the Azacl Hind Govern¬ 
ment’s declaration of war on the United States also, along 
with the declaration against Britain. While they conceded 
in theory any subject nation’s idght to fight for its freedom 
from alien rule, they were annoyed over Indians taking up 
arms against Britain when, as an ally of America, Britain 
was herself engaged in a life and death struggle. And, lastly, 
the Americans resented Netaji’s alliance with Japan, the 
mortal enemy of the United States in the Pacific. 

On the surface, these objections were quite understand¬ 
able, but how far were they justified in the eyes of right- 
thinking men ? 

First, let me take the declaration of war by the Provdsional 
Government of Azad Hind on the United States of America. 
As a member of the Azad Hind Cabinet I was present at the 
historic midnight meeting of the Provisional Government on 
the night of 23rd-24th October, 1943. 

Netaji was in the chair. All the ministers and advisers 
were present. Netaji himself, in a brief speech, moved that 
the Provisional Government declare war on Britain and 
her ally, America. Practically no discussion followed and 
it looked as if the motion would be carried unanimously. 
The meeting was taking place on the spacious rear verandah 
of Netaji’s bungalow. Colonel Loganadan {‘uncle’ to 
everybody) who was sitting at the far-eiid to Nctaji’s left, 
then struck a discordant note. He never hesitated to speak 
out his mind to Netaji on any important issue.* 

“ Why di'ag in America, Sir ? Why not leave her alone 
and confine the declaration to Britain ? ” asked ‘ micle,’ 
speaking straight to Netaji. “ After all,” uncle added, 
“ Britain had begged America to help her in this war, apd 
as we have nothing particularly against America, why not 
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try and retain America’s goodwill for us ? Why range 
America also officially against ourselves ? ” 

Notaji saw no ethics in ‘uncle” Logauadan’s viewpoint; 
he failed to see even expediency. He took his stand on the 
moral plane, and said that they should be honest about their 
attitude towards America. The presence of American forces 
on Indian soil was a reality, a grim reality, too, because it 
meant that the task facing the INA on Indian soil had been 
made doubly difficult. The INxV was not concerned with 
any other issue except the expulsion of the British from 
India in the shortest possible time. American forces in 
India were actively obstructing the inarch of the Indian 
liberation forces towards their goal of Freedom. And no 
nation on earth, whatever the circumstances, had a right to 
fight against another nation which was merely struggling to 
achieve its own liberty. In the alternative, America ought 
to have forced Britain to concede India’s national demand 
for Independence without further delay. America ought 
to remember her own fight for independence against the 
veiy same Briti.sh over a century ago. It would be immoral 
and beneath the dignity of the Government of Free India to 
shirk the issue and to appear to curry favour with America. 

Uncle Loganadan saw Netaji’s viewpoint and readily 
admitted that he had not looked at the matter from those 
angles. 

The declaration of war was carried unanimously. 

As for the objection about embarrassing Britain, Netaji 
was convinced of the perfect morality of exploiting any and 
every opportunity of fighting Britain for the sacred cause of 
the freedom of one-fifth of the human race. He went a step 
further. He was emphatic that it would be a crime against 
God and man to let go a golden opportunity, thereby allowing 
the continuance of Britain’s domination of India. There 
was no question of betrayal or of breach of faith; beeause, 
Netaji had proclaimed from the house-tops, long before 
World War II broke out, that he would take Ml advantage 
of it; Britain knew exactly where she stood with him and 
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treated him as her worst enemy in India ; he never squealed ; 
of course, he outwitted and outmanoeuvred Britain ; so, the 
British should not complain, nor should any of their friends. 

Now, to take up the most important objection from the 
American vicwpoiiiL, namely, Nctaji’s alliance with Japan, 
the “aggressor” in China and the perpetrator of the attack 
on Pearl Harbour. America took the aid of France to win 
her own independence from Britain, and, in World War II, 
Britain w'as not only taking America’s aid but had gladly 
placed her Generals under the command of an American 
General in Europe. If a mighty Power like Britain could 
go round with the begging bowl in hand, there could be no 
objection to Netaji’s taking Japan’s aid. After all Britain 
was not fighting to win her freedom but Netaji was fighting 
for India’s freedom. Why, then, should he not accept the 
proflered hand of Japan ? Were the Japanese in any way- 
worse than the British ? They could not he so, at any rate 
in one respect. Japan had not lorded it over another 
country of the size of India for a centm-y and a half. Then, 
should Netaji have declined Japan’s aid because of her 
“aggression” in China? He was not an arbiter among 
independent nations of the world; he must first make his 
own people independent, and only then start apportioning 
blame among free nations ; not that he did not have full 
sympathy with the Chinese people. 

It must be rememhered that, as President of the Indian 
National Congress in 1938, he had sent an Indian Medical 
Mission to China as a practical demonstration of his own 
and the Indian people’s sympathy with the people of China ; 
and, as a matter of fact, Netaji never missed a chance of 
telling the Japanese topmen to come to terms with the 
Chiang Kai-Shek regime because he wanted to see the end 
of the war on China’s soil at the earliest possible moment. 
Netaji’s attitude towards China was clear, and his conscience 
was more than clean. 

As for the Pearl Harbour attack, Netaji was fully aware 
of the feeling of vengeful hatred that this attack created in 
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the minds of Americans ; but that was a matLer for settlement 
between two world Powers. And, did not America, after 
all, settle her score with the atom bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki ? 

Nctaji had no other quarrel with America as far as 
India was concerned ; he had no malice against her ; but he 
made no secret of his feeling that it was a thousand pities 
that America should have helped Britain indirectly to 
continue her stranglehold on India. Ht was only concerned 
with this aspect of the war and with nothing else. With 
him the acid test was : who is fighting for India’s freedom and 
who against it ? Other considerations merely sought to 
sidetrack the issue and he refused to be a party to it. 

NETAJT, BA MAW, AUNG SAN AND 
TUAKIN NU 

Indo-Bui'mese relations during the years 1943 to 
1945 (the most critical phase of the East Asia War for 
the INA) were iiifliu'nced by the personal aliitudes and 
reactions of Netaji on the one hand and Adipadi Dr. Ba 
Maw, General Aung San and Thakin Nu on the other. 

The Japanese had acknowledged the independence of 
Burma ; Ba Maw was installed as the Head of the State as 
well as Pi’emier; General Aung San became Comniander-in- 
Chief, and Thakin Nu the Foreign Minister. All three wore 
glamorous heroes of Free Burma, having playc'd important 
roles in using the. East Asia War to achieve their country’s 
freedom. 

Here was Netaji on Free Burma’s soil as Head of another 
Free State (Azad Hind), holding the allegiance of Indians in 
Burma, mobilising the man-power and material resources of 
Indian nationals in Burma, and, as Supreme Commander, 
marshalling the Free India Army (INA) on the march from 
Singapore and Malaya to the Burma-India Border. 

Three separate, though allied, authorities were thrown 
together in Burma ; in view of the exigencies of the War, the 
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Japanese exercised supreme authority in purely military 
affairs ; the Government of Independent Burma ran the 
internal affairs of the country, Netaji’s Government of Azad 
Hind sought the goodwill and assistance of the Japanese as 
■well as the Burmese authorities in using Burma as a spring¬ 
board for the INA attack on the British armed forces in 
India. This meant intensive recruitment and training of 
Indians in Burma, military camps, parades, mass demon¬ 
strations, celebrations and collection of money and material 
—-in fact, all the activities of an independent authority. 
But, then, how to avoid any suggestion of violation of 
Burmese Sovereignty was the delicate problem. 

Adipadi Dr. Ba Maw was very touchy on this point. 
He reacted promptly to every report of encroachment on 
this sovereignty. The position was difficult for both Adipadi 
and Netaji. Personally they were great friends. They had 
known each other intimately for yeans; Netaji had been a 
State prisoner of the British in Mandalay Jail until he vms 
brought back to India in 1927; the intervening sixteen years 
and the East Asia War had brought these two heroes of t\vo 
neighbouring nations closer together. Both had suffered 
and sacrificed for the liberation of their respective countries. 
One had already realised his dream with the flight of the 
British from Bm’ma in 1942 ; the other was still preparing 
for the final attack on the alien ruler in his motlierland. 

Netaji was not only a sincere friend, but also a statesman 
and diplomat of consummate skill. He first gave Ba Maw, 
Aung San and Thakin Nu his earnest assurances of respect 
for Burmese sovereignty. He begged of them to interpret 
all his words and view all his actions in the light of these 
basic assurances. He told them beforehand, that for the 
sake of India’s freedom, which the Burmese also desired and 
favoured, he would have to take complete charge of the 
Indian population in Free Burma, mobilise their resoiKces in 
man-power and materials, fly the Indian National Congress 
flag, parade the Indian National Army and temporarily turn 
Bangoon and some of her centres of Indian habitation in 
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Burma into bases of operation. On the surface, however, all 
or anyone of these acLivitics might appear to be violations 
of Free Burma’s sovereignty. 

Ba Maw assured Netaji of his own whole-hearted 
co-operation and the enthusiastic goodwill of (he Burmese 
people for him and the INA in their inspiring light for India’s 
freedom. Bui, I am afraid, the understanding did not work 
in practice, at least fully. Unfortunately, there were certain 
elements who made it their business to look out for minor 
and inconsequential incidents and to magnify them as 
deliberate slights to the sovereignty of Burma. Dr. Ba Maw 
did not pay much heed to these trouble-makers for some 
time ; but then the mischief-mongers, Indian as well as 
Burmese, were ever on the alert and went on poisoning 
Dr. Ba Maw’s ears; the result was, first, a slight cooling off 
of his relations with Netaji, and then, a defmilc estrangement 
between the two, to a degree, 

Netaji shifted the Headquarters of the Government of 
Azad Hind from .Singapore to Rangoon in January, 1944. 
It was sixteen mouths later (in April, 1945) that he and the 
Government evacuated Rangoon, leaving only the Supreme 
Command Headquarters of the INA behind, in charge of 
Major-General Loganadan, to protect the lives and properties 
of the Indian nationals in Burma in Lhc interval between the 
retreat of the Japanese and arrival of the British. 

Those sixteen fateful months of Indo-Burman colla¬ 
boration on the soil of Free Burma, started off in an 
atmosphere of cordiality. Netaji and Dr. Ba Maw exchanged 
courtesies, aud put the leading members of their GovernmentwS 
and armies in touch with each other so as to ensure the 
smooth achievement of practical day-to-day co-operation 
between the two Organisations (Indian and Burman). 

Dr. Ba Maw’s Government was from time to time faced 
with aente problems such as for instance, cloth and finance. 
But Netaji had mobilised all Indians in East Asia, and money 
and materials, including cloth, flowed itdo the Azad Hind 
HeadqTiarters in an unending stream. The Burmese nationals 
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were witnessing with astonishment this phenomenon of 
astounding progress and prosperity of the Azad Hind Govern¬ 
ment, while their own State (of Independent Burma) was 
struggling hard to keep things going even in the matter ol' 
the barest necessaries of life. The people began malving 
invidious comparisons between Nctaji and Ba Maw. Of 
course, that was not at all fair to Ba Maw. Ills sueeess in 
tackling the Burmese problems dejjeuded entirely on the 
enthusiasm and wholehearted eo-operatiou ol' the Burmese 
people. Nctaji’s war-cry of Clialo Delhi! had roused the 
Indians throughout East Asia into si state of frenzy. They 
were literally “ freedom-mud.” 

It was quite nattu'al that the Burmese people were not 
and could not be rous(>d to the same pitch of onllmsiasm 
and sclf-sacrilicc. The only slogan that Dr. Ba Maw could 
have given his peojde at that time' wa.s : “ Defend youp 
mothei'land at aU costs.” That would not liave been 
sufficiently inspiring, because, after all, the Burmese knew 
very well that to keep the British out of Burma was the 
businfiss of the Japanese; the Japanese Army, Navy and 
Air Force could be dciiendcd upon to defend Burma against 
British abtcmpL,s to reoccupy it. 'rhcrcforc. the Burmese 
did not consider themselves as placed on .a war footing. 
'I’heir thoughts turned to tlie necessities of normal life in Lhe- 
midst of the death and destruction caused by the extensive 
Anglo-American bombing of Burma. 'I’hey thought of 
chjth and other consumer goods which used to come to Burma 
by shiploads in peace time ; they wanted even the many 
luxuries of life to which they had easy access in ivormal times. 
Blit the hard realities roused their discontent; in a city like 
Rangoon, the Burmese who lived in houses of brick and 
mortar could be counted on one’s fingers ends; the bulk of 
the population lived in huts of bamboo-matting, with the 
inadequate supply of drinking water and unsatisfactory 
.sanitary arrangements characteristic of “camp” life in 
bamboo huts. The total absence of local industries accen¬ 
tuated the disappearance of imported consumer goods and 
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tho iion-cxishcneo of cobLon toxbiie iviillK rcHultcd in toLal 
famine in eloLh in nuiny areas ; there were reports of men 
and women going about in disca,rded atul tattered gunny 
eloth. Many women of respectable families never stirred 
out of tlieir houses because they had no decent eloth with 
which to cover their bodies. 

In contrast to this depressing picture, the total mobil¬ 
isation of Indians throughout East Asia, primarily for 
military purposes, led to a How of goods into Burma, however 
small the quantity, from Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Malaya, Java and Thailand. Nctaji of course made a sporthig 
gesture whenever he found he had a little to spare from these 
supplies for the Burmese people. But that was only a drop 
in the ocean. The Burmese Government found itself in a 
helpless position in the matter of meeting it,s own people’s 
needs. 

The dynamic activity and the apparent affluence of the 
Azad Hind Government were in vivid contrast to the difficult 
material situation with which the Free Burma Government 
was grappling from day to day. It was only natural that 
this contrast should have been noticed by the Burmese 
people in cities and towns. No wonder then that Netaji 
found himself in a delicate and embarrassing position, while 
Dr. Ba Maw found his task even more difficult and some 
times irritating. I know from personal knowledge that 
Netaji was all the time alive to the need for great circum¬ 
spection on his part ; and he certainly took all care to see 
that none on the INA side said or did anything that might 
olfend the susceptibilities of Dr. Ba Maw or the Burmese 
people. At the same time, he had to intensify the activities 
of the. Azad Hind Government and the INA in preparation 
for the final assault on i.he British fronts across the Burma- 
India, Border, namely, Imphal and. Kohiroa. 

Even from the early tlays of the Azad Hind Government 
and the INA on Burmese soil, it was known that General 
Aung San did not see eye to eye with Dr. Ba Maw ; Aung 
tSan sometimes struck a discoivlant note even at important 
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public gallieriugs. 'I'hakin Nu, the k'orcigii Minister, wisely 
kept a discreet silence over the rift between the Head of the 
State and Corrnnandcr-in-Chicf. Nctaji was distressed at 
the very first siffn of internal dilferences in the Burmese 
('abinel over major issues of policy. He was very keen on 
doiiifi whatever he could to bring about complete rapproche¬ 
ment between the two frontrank JluDncse leaders. But' 
there was an obvious limit to what he could do if he was not 
to be misunderstood by either of them. 

Today, General Aung San, alas, is no more, having 
fallen a victim to the assassin’s bullet; Hr. Ba Man^ is alive 
and in retirement from politics; 'i'hakin Nu is Premier, 
having taken over the reins in the crisis that followed the 
assassination of General Anng San and members of his 
Gabinet. 

I had known Dr. Ba Maw since 1986—eight ytairs before 
I returned to Bangoon, this time as a Minister of the Azad 
Hind Government. Then he was a Minister in the dyarehie, 
Govei'iimont nuder the Governorship of Sir Archibald 
t'oclu’anc and I luut been transferred from Bombay to 
Bangoon as Manager of Reuters and the Associated Press 
of India. He was always independent and assertive ; he 
did not bow to t'oehrane in the late ’thirties and he refused 
to bow to the Japanese in the curly ’forties. 

r met General Aung Sa.n and Thakin Nu for the lirst 
time ill the latter’s house at a dinner given in honour of 
some of the Ministers of the Azad Hind GoYernment including 
myself. Thakin Nu and his wife were ideal hosts ; the table 
had been specially decorated with a design of the Indian 
National Tricolour done in coloured chalk powder ; it loolced 
rlelieatc and exquisite, and characteristically Burmese. 

As was exjiected, General Aung Sail arrived late, but 
he made up for it by livening up the talk round the table by 
some typically Aung San quips. His frankness on any 
topic was devastating and often embarrassing. Both the 
host and the hostes.s were smiling their best indulgence to 
the somewhat whimsical Commander-iu-Chief of the Burmese 
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Army. Many Of'his jokes were against biinsc'lf and lie txio 
enjoyed them as iiiueh a.s his lisieners did. A few days later 
he invited Netaji, Ministers and senior oflicei'S, and ollicials 
of the INA to a tea party. We arrived punetnally. Five, 
ten, fifteen minutes . . . half an hour after Lime, and yet 
no news of the host. The atmosphere was getting strained 
in spite of Netaji’s efforts to make easy conversation with 
others on the Burmese side. Then at last walked into the 
hall General Aung San and sat down by Nctaji’s .side. A.s 
far as we could see from our places a few feet away, he 
offered no clabdrate or loud cnongh apologies for being so 
late. He looked somewhat glum and unusually quiet. We 
were puzzled, even after the party got going. We felt that 
something was amiss somewhere. To ease the slight tension 
in the air and to get a laugh out of our group someone on 
our side said: “Either Auug Sai\ has a bad tiinniiyacbo or 
is coining straight from a quarrel with his wife ! ” Of course, 
it was nothing more than a joke at the expense of the 
lovable Aung San who would have himself laughed outright 
if he had overheard the guest. He must have hurried to the 
party from some very importaut official conference which 
lasted longer thiiii expected. That was proliably why he looked 
rather pre-occupied till nearly halfway througli the party. 

Great warmth and cordiality marked the relations 
between General Aung San and Thakin Nu on the one hand 
and Netaji on the other. They made no secret of thcii 
admiration foi’ the Indian patriot who was marshalling a 
liberation army Against heavy odds, and whom they wished 
all luck. Netaji loved them both very deeply and held 
them up to the INA as models of resurgent youth reaching 
the top c)f the ladder in the' National Administration. 

When the gulf between Dr. Ba Maw and Netaji began 
widening in the early part of 194JJ, General Aung San and 
Thakin Nn made eamc.st efforts to bring tire Heads of the 
two State.s nearer each other. But throughout those 
Unhappy days, Netaji never lost patience or his faith in the 
ultimate favbilrable outcome of his mission. 
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Besides these and other major aspects of Nctaji’s 
policies as head of the “Free India” movement, I was 
curious to watch his attitude towards all people who came 
into contact with him. I was particularly curious to see 
whether, consciously or unconsciously, he showed any special 
favour or considera Lion to a Bengali merely because lie was a 
Bengali. 

1 was convinced beyond a doubt that there was not the 
slightest trace of provincialism in Nctaji’s mind at any stage. 
I'his is not to say that he was not happy to meet a Bengali; 
or to talk to him in Bengali or exchange reminiscences with 
him on events in Bengal at a time when he had himself been 
the stormy petrel in Bengal’s turbulent politics. 

But when it came to serious affairs of State, all were 
Indians first, and Indians Iasi in his eyes. Merit alone 
counted; he chose his colleagues and co-workers in the 
Government, the INA and the ILL with the utmost freedom 
from all bias and with an inborn national outlook. He 
took all India in his mental sweep and consistently forgot 
the laugujxge or religion of his associates. He showed in 
his deeds, day after clay, that he was far, far above any such 
petty considerations like the mother-tongue or the birthplace 
of an Indiaib That the man was a son of India was more 
than sufficient for Netaji. 

Those who lived with him in his household hailed from 
all over India. His physician Colonel Raju comes from 
Andhra ; Colonel Rawat, his Adjutant from Garhwal (U.P.); 
Captain Shamshcre Singh, A.D.C., from the Punjab ; another 
A.D.C. was a Gurkha; Major Swami, Officer on Special Duty, 
and Bhaskaran, confidential Steno to Netaji, hail from 
Tamiluad ond Kerala respectively. It so ha,ppencd that 
no one of any importance staying with him in his Bungalow 
hailed from his own Province. 

One of Netaji’s go-getters, Ycliappa, wa.s a native of 
Coorg; his Chief of Staff and Second in Command of the 
entire INA, Major-General Bhonsle, is a son of Maharashtra ; 
others who held top ranks in the Army were Muslims j his 
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Vicci-Pi'CHideut, in Lhc HL was a Christian, Jnlm Thivy ; tlie 
Oilicer whom he entrusted witli the CMiviai)l(' task ot (Tecting 
a memorial lor the JNA Shaheeels in Sitigajiorc was Colonel 
Stracey, an Anglo-Indian. 

Thus Nctaji gave th(‘ Provisional (h)vernment, the 
INA and IIL a thorouglily cosmojx)litan eharaeter, and made 
them a shining example ot' unity ot the Nation I'oi- all India 
and for the world to see and admire. 








CHAPTER I 


NETAJI THE SAVIOUR 

S UBllAS WHS the spearhead of the restless, dariuf)' Indian 
youlh dreaming of‘a great and free India, when he 
fought political battles in India between the years 1920 
and 1940. Nctaji Subhas Chandra Bose was the Colossus 
who iStj’odc' East Asia and organised and led an army of 
Liberation against the mighty British Power entrenched in 
India, between the years 194.'! and 1945. Alive or dead, 
this Mail of Destiny, is and will be a force in India’s history 
for a long long time. 

In (Ifirk hours, the youth of the Jiation, and generations 
yet unborti, will draw strength and inspiration from this 
man’s dare-devil spirit, dogged perseverance, indoraita,b]e 
eonrage, unshalceable faith and irrcprcs.sible optimism. 

In the two brief years that he led the Indian 
Independence Movement in East Asia he lived a dream that 
the yotitli of India had dreamt for decades and gone to the 
gallows for daring to attcuipl bo inalce a reality of it. 

In those Inief twenty-four months he showed to the 
world that a single Indian could lead an Army and shake 
the Britisli Empire in India to its fouiulations. He showed 
to the world how Indians could rise to the greatest heights 
of courage and .sclf-saeriliee. He showed to the world that, 
given tire smalle.st opportunity, Indians could organise a 
national army and an ludepctidcnt Government of their 
own and aehieve a rare type of .solidarity among themselves. 
He showed to the world that young Indian womanhood, 
hitherto sheltered and protected under the parental roof, 
could brave all clangers and march to the front with rifles 
slung on their shoulders. He showed to the world that, 
givetr the right lead and inspiration, Indians could be the 
equals of the most advanced nations of the earth. Finally, 
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hc‘ showed to the world (hat, while iidvaiieiiifi on the iiiixlcrial 
plane, Indians could keep their place on the moral and 
spiritual planes also. 

Ilis courage was the most oulstanding trail in his 
character. He feared only Clod. 

The worst disa.stcrs did not perturb him mueh or for 
long. He feared no world-power, nor a combination of world 
powers ; his faith and courage were of that very rave order. 

A lesser man than Netaji might have been appalled al 
the sight of the British hordes arrayed against him in a solid 
phalanx across the Burma-India border. He was a Karma 
Yogi. Action iirst, Aclion second, Action la.st wa.s lus 
religion. He was prepared lor a protracted war against the 
British, with their formidable war-machine moving forward 
like a steaiu-roller and threatening to crush beyond recognition 
the entire INA and, with it, all the dreams of Nelaji. Bui, 
Netaji did uol lose n wink of sleep on that aeeouut. It 
mattered little if it meant a crushing defeat; for that defeat 
could only be temporary and give a little lircathing time 1o 
the British. More heroes, in Iheir lens of thousands, would 
rise out of the blood of the martyrs, and continue to wage a 
relenth'ss war for India’.s Independence, ultimately leading 
to inevitable victory. 

It wa.s this courage and ojitimism of Netaji that breathed 
a new life into the Indiams in East Asia aiul inspired the 
lowliest and tiinidcst of them to perfoi-m amazing aels of 
heroism, bravery and self-sacrifice. 

The moral and spiritual victory oi' India over Britain 
had been definitely achieved by Netaji on the balUefields of 
Implial and in the Indian homes in East Asia. 

By his practical achievements in the realm of admin¬ 
istration as Head of the Eree India Government, Netaji 
demonstrated his infinite capacity for grasp of details and 
planning and organisation. The multitude and variety of 
Departments that he created and administered successfully 
bears eloquent testimony to his versatile genius. One 
moment he could forget himself in seeing visions of Future 
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India and the next niotnent he could discuss with experts 
the niiiintcsl details of, say, the manufacture of water- 
bottles, shovels, vitamin B tablets, and dry rations for the 
INA soldiers goiufi' to the front. Such was the elasticity 
and suppleness of his mind. 

With equal ease, he could discuss with Tojo, the trailsIV-r 
of Andaman and Nicobar I.slands to the Free India Govern¬ 
ment ; and with his own Divisional Commander, the 
operations going on, on the eight sectors of the Burma-India 
front; with Dr. Ba Maw the highly complicated political 
situation in Burma ; with Wang Ching Wei, the intricate 
problems f)f Naiddng vis-a-vis Chungking; with President 
.lose do Ijaurcl of the Philippines, the Filipinos’ ditferenees 
witli the Japanese ; and with the tonga driver in the League 
Headquarters the price of gi-ani and grass for the horse. 
No detail was too small for him, and no man was too un¬ 
important. He had a place in his head for every mailer 
and a place in his heart for every man. 

Whether dead or alive, Nclaji will hold aloft the torch 
for tlie youth of India to pick its way through darkness, and 
to fight its way to the goal of a happy and iirosperous India. 

The Architect of India’s freedom, Mahatma Gandhi, 
and that prince among men, Chittaranjau Das, were the two 
greatest inllueuces in Netaji’s life. He imbibed all from 
Gandhiji except his creed of non-violence. Netaji’s creed 
was violence, as much a,s Gandliiji’s was non-violence. 

While Gandhiji undoubtedly trained the nation, throxigh 
moral courage and the spirit of willing suffering and self- 
sacrifice, and took it stage by .stage on the road to freedom, 
Netaji is the man who spoke to the British in the only 
language they found easier to understand, namely, the 
vsword. 

But for Netaji and the TNA (and later the BIN) the 
British would have (jasily carried on in India for another 
ten ycar.s at least. Indeed, Nctaji’s second war of In¬ 
dependence (1948-45) hastened the British evacuation of 
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Iiidifi L>y ten years. To bo free Leu years earlier luearis au 
enormous gain for Ii\dia, morally and spiritually, no less 
than materially. 

Narrow-mindedness, short-.sightcdncss, or considerations 
of prestige or power politics must not prevent the foremost 
national leaders of India from acknowledging Netaji’s rightful 
place in India’s history. 

If India is to I'oinain free, Netaji’s inspiring example 
must be kept constantly before the people, in its correct 
perspective. This is a sacred duly that devolves on our 
national leaders, d’hey have so far done him less than 
justice ; I hope that they will soon make amends for this. 
Many of them lacked implicit faith in non-violence. Yet, 
for reasons of their own, they dared not openly to dilfor from 
Gandhiji. But Nctaji had not only the courage to voice, 
his differences but paid the penalty of being ousted from his 
office as Congress Prc.sidciat. More, he unflinchingly put 
his eouvictions into practice and delivered a mortal blow to 
the British Empire in India. 

A bold and frank acknowledgment of Nctaji’s achieve¬ 
ments need mean no disloyalty to the memory of Gandhiji. 
The Subhas ora is a rational evolution of the Gandhi era. 
It is Subhas era now and for ever. For, if India—Free 
India—is to survive in this world u.nd prosper, then the 
nation ha.s to look more and more to the spirit of Netaji for 
effective guidance. 

Free India has to think in terms of tho seeming miracles 
fthat Netaji performed in the name of Free India in East 
Asia—^the forging of unity of the nation without distinctions 
of caste, or ei'eed; the organisation of the civilians into a 
>solid nationalist body; tlie imparting of military training to 
men and women, boys and girls ; the creation of a first-rate 
army,'and diplomatic contacts with world powers ; and the 
building up by exhortation and example of the spirit of 
‘ unparalleled self-sacrifice for the sake of the nation. 

Take only one of Netaji’s many brilliant aehievements— 
'.namely, the formation of the Rani of ihansi Regiment. He 
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took this work in hand in spite of active disconrageniciit 
from many whom he consulted in Singapore. But he went 
ahead. He decided that he would weajte away Indian girls 
from I heir life of cloistered ease and luxury, put them into 
camps in khaki uniform, give Lhoin intensive training, the 
same as given to regular soldiers, including the use of 
revolver, tiayonet, rifle and machinegun, and send them in 
military formation !o the firing line. The ideal he set before 
them w^as Rani Laxmibai of Jhansi, who died fighting the 
British, 

All this meant not only violence or force, but force of 
a modern and organised type, and giving training in such 
force to the flower of India’s womanhood. Netaji put a 
revolver, a rifle and a bayonet into the hands of every Indian 
girl who was ready to serve her Motherland. That very 
moment Netaji brought about a moral and social revolution. 
The sight of these girls who threw aside their characteristic 
reserve and modesty in their country’s crucial hour, thrilled 
all East Asia—^Indians, Thais, Burmese, Malays, Annamese, 
Indonesians, Filipinos, Chinese and Japanese. 

It was a direct challenge to Indian manhood, except 
the aged and the infirm, to step forward and swell the ranks 
of the INA. It ivas an eye-opener to the parents of the girls 
whose bosoms swelled with pride at the sight of their once 
shy, timid daughters marching with heads erect and faces 
aflame with eoui'age and ])atriofic fervour. No wonder that 
their brothers hastened to the nearest TIL office to volunteer 
for the INA, 

Their pa triotism, courage and absolute self-reliance 
woi’kcd an incredible trausfornuition in these girls ; they 
surpassed even Netaji’s optimi.slic expectations. It -vkas 
only natural that therefore Netaji should have been extremely 
proud of these girls whom he looked upon as his own sisters 
and daughters; a.s the pioneers of a social revolution in Free 
India, Cast l,hus in the mould of heroine,s, they wbuld one 
day l)Car sons who would one and oil bo heroes, imbibing 
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patriotism uiul lira very even when .sneking their motlier’s 
breasts. 

If India’s womanhood oovild be modelled on the Ihini 
ofJhausi Regiment on an all-Tiulia scale, we would be solving 
many of our .sociiil ])roi)leins at one stroke. If we liad 
done it years ago, even placing lathis in our wonien’.s liands, 
we might have had much fewer riots. The bully Ihrives 
only where there are enough cowards. (3ur unanned men 
quite naturally became cowards at the \'ery though! of 1he 
honour of our hclplc.ss womanhood in the I'aee of hooligans. 
Ranis of Jhan.si could automatically solve many other social 
problems also, as, for instance, the dowry system. No man 
would be such a, cad as to ask for a dowry if the bride is a 
Rani of Jhausi; otherwise, he would be the laughing-sLoek 
of his chivalrous friends. 

The logical secpicl to the Raui of Jhansi Regiment in 
East Asia was the organi.satiou of Bal Sc nan for boy.s and 
girls between the ages of nine and fourteen. 'rUcse boys and 
girls wei'c given an intensive three-week military training, 
including in .some ca.ses rifle-training also. When they went 
back to their homes from their respective camp.s, Ihe.y beeuim' 
Bal Sena leaders in their localities and training to other 
boys and girls. This caught the imagination of Indian youth. 
For instance, in Rangoon and Mandalay, they' made no 
small contribution to the enthusiasm of their own parents 
and other elders in their neighbourhood. Whenever a group 
of urchins, playing in an alley, saw an INA or IIL officer in 
the di.stance, they wortld shout Jai Hind and Netaji Id Jai 
in unison. 

An amusing incident was reported from Mandalay, 
after the British re-occupied it in the. summer of 1945. The 
first thing they did was to ban the greeting of Jai Hind 
among local Indians. The elders were rather cowed down 
by the first rough impact of the British forces; bub little 
boys shouted Jai Hind whenever they saw a British Ollicer, 
and showed him a clean pair of heels. The streets of 
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Mruidaliiy reverberated more with juvenile .shouts of Jai Hind 
after the ban than even before. 

Those little boys and g-irls all over Eurina, Thailand 
and Malaya, who joined the Eal Sena in large nuinber.s, fully 
uiuh'rstood, in their own .simple way, the essentials of the 
then {)olitical situation. They knew Netaji very well; they 
understood the meaning of the INA, IIL, and the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind ; they understood also the meaning 
of the Rani of Jhansi Regiment. They knew all that was 
necessary to drive the British rulers out of their motherland 
—India. They understood that Bal Sena was the pre- 
])aratory sehool for going into the INA or the Rani of Jhansi 
Regiment. So they took their training seriously and showed 
amazing results within the brief period of three weeks. 

Aelually one of them, a loveable little fellow of aboFit 
nine or ton, eommanded a parade of his eomrades when 
Neta.ji took the salute in Rangoon. 'Phe tiny tot was in 
battlcdre.s.s, eoinplete with revolver hanging from liis belt, 
and strode up to Netaji in maje.stic pride, gave him the 
smartest .salut.e and reported to him that his c(Hnpany was 
ready for Nctaji’s inspection. Of course, Netaji’s face was 
aglow with pride al this .sight, and his eyes wei-c moist with 
pmotion al Ihc thought of millions and millions of such 
children in Free India gi'owing up to defend the, honour and 
freedom of their country. 

Similarly, a slip of a girl culled Indira, the daughter of 
Mr. P, G. Nair, who was working in the Azad ITind English 
Pres,s, was very much liked by Netaji. This girl, aged about 
ten or eleven, went on entertaining the INA soldiers in 
their ca.mps with her music, and dances. She took an active 
part in almost all the variety entertainments sponsored by 
the Publicity Department—which were many—and being a 
charming kid, full of that pride and spirit which the magic 
words of Netaji instilled in her, she was able to thrill the 
entire audience by her performances. 
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FLASHES OF THE FIGHl'ER 

N ETAJI whs all the lime conscious that he was horn to 
fulfil a desliny. In his own mind he was always cical¬ 
as to what he wanted and how he was going to get it. 

July, 1948 to August, 1945—the most momentous 
twenty-four months of Netaji’s life—have a message for 
Free India which faee,s so many perils from the very moment 
of its hirth. 

Notaji’s differences with Gandhiji were fundamental. 
If Netaji had been alive and had come to Gandhiji at the 
end of the World War II, he would have stuck firmly lo his 
stand that Ahimsa (non-violence) could neither win India’s 
freedom, nor defend (hat freedom even for an hour. Events 
that have happened in India in recent months have more 
than vindicated that stand. Having made his fundamental 
position vis-a-vis Gandhiji very clear, Netaji would have 
.sought the nation’s verdict as Lo whether he (Netaji) was 
entitled to retire to the Himalayas or he must continue to 
serve India in her emancipated state according to his lights. 

Now, let us go hack to the epoch-making twenty-four 
months during which Netaji waged the war for India’s 
liberation with the aid of a fully equipped national army 
raised outside India’s borders. 

lie convinecd even the most narrow-minded or illiterate 
Indians in East Asia of his purpose and his plan. 

In his numerous speeches addressing mammoth 
gathering.s of Indians in Singapore, Malaya, Thailand, Burma, 
Java, Indo-China, Philippines and Japan, between the years 
1943 and 1945, Netaji unfolded his carefully-w'orked-out 
plan for India’s liberation. If I may sum up all his speeches 
in those twenty-four months, I would emphasise th(- following 
outstanding point.s. 
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Netaji said in efl'cct; ; 

“ Britain never visualised the possibility of an enemy 
attaekinj^' her Empire in India Irom across the Eastern 
Frontier. British straLejrisls have always strengthened only 
the North-Western Frontier. So the East Asia war has 
made Britain’s eastern frontier in India vulnerable to attack, 
and the fall of Singapore has given-Britain’s enemies a first- 
rate base of attack, and Indians in East Asia have a, golden 
opportunity to use this base for launching a fight for India’s 
liberation. 

“ The only thing we have so far lacked is an armed 
force of our own and now wo have that also in the form of 
the INA. It is up to us now to take this Army of Liberation 
across the Indo-Burma border and inflict the first defeat on 
the British forces on Indian soil. 

“ When the people inside India see with their own eyes 
that a Liberation Army has given the first defeat to the 
British on Indian soil, that will be the signal for a general 
uprising in Bengal and Assam, which will .soon spread to 
the rest of India. But this is not going to be an easy task ; 
on the contrary, it is going to be a long and hard siniggle 
for which we must be fully equipped. 

“ We have the Indian Independence l,eague which has 
organised and unified the Indians throughout East Asia ; 
we have the Provisional Govermpent of Azad Hind under 
whose leadership the Aa'inywill march against the 'British 
in India, the Provisional Government of Azad Hind has 
been recognised by nine world ])Ower.s; the provisional 
Government has its own territory in the Shaheed (Andaman) 
and Swaraj (Nicobar) Islands, 

“ The British can be driven out of India by armed 
might only, We in East Asia are in the fortunate position 
of o,rganising that armed force, and we shall supplement the 
efforts of our countrymen at home who have been carrying 
on an unarmed and unequal struggle. 
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“ Wc ill Eabfc Asia alone avo in a position to yivc the 
decisive blow, and, God willing, wc slui/I give lhat blow and 
shatter India’s chains ol slavery. 

‘‘ But then, you the three million Indians in Mast 
Asia—men, women and chiklren, rieli and poor, millionaire 
and milkman, young and old —each and all of you must 
come forward to play your glorious part. No sacrifice that 
you make to liberate your three hundred and eighty million 
countrymen at home will be too great; in fact, c;vcri if all 
of you, three million Indians in East Asia, give up all you 
have and bceome beggars, and also sacrifiee your lives in 
the light to liberate your three hundred and eighty million 
brothers and sisters at home—even all that colossal saerifio-e 
would not be much to boast about. You must tliank God 
for giving you this great opportunity to sacriftcc all you 
have for India’s freedom. 

“ India must be freed with the blood of her own sons 
and daughters. India must be freed with the aid of the 
money and materials provided by Indians alone. 

“ I I’cfuse to go 1,0 the Japane-se begging I'or anything 
to carry on this war, unless it is absolutely necessary to do 
so. Freedom won easily and with somebody el.se’s help, 
will akso be lost easily. We .shall be strong enough to defend 
only that IVccdom which we have won through otir own 
sufferings and sacrifices. So I call upon you to carry out 
the total mobilisation of Indian man-power, money and 
materials. If you do so, then no ]iower on earth can .stand 
between you and freedom. 

“ Once you attain that freedom, no power on earth can 
snatch it away from you. You can thezi hold your heads 
prect before the world and claim equality of status with the 
mightiest world power. 

“ You must not be disheartened by occasional rcvcr.ses 
on the fighting fronts. You must remember that your 
British enemy is thoroughly exploiting your own country’s 
man-power and material resources to defend the British 
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)i]’e ill your molherlaud ; and llic British art' receiving 
111 aid from Ihc Americaiis. 

“ So, yon a,rc up against a stonewall. The British took 
Imndred years io entrench themselves in India ; so you 
t ht' prepared to wage a protracted war against them, 
eauuot hope to drive them out in a year or two ; the 
diificult this struggle for India’s independence, the 
ter the sacrillces that Indian.s in East Asia must make, 
ought to he fully eouseious of the important role you 
playing in India’s history today. On you depends the 
of India for centuries to come—^whether she shall 
inuc to be a slave or win her freedom and take her 
:ful place in the comity of I'reo nations of the world. 

“ 7'hat India is going to be free at the end of World 
II, I have not the slightest doubt. Even if Britain 
■ges victorious from this World War II, she can only 
'gc' as a fourth-rate World power—too weak to maintain 
jtrangio-hold on India. 

“India will be free anyway, but what shall the future 
ii'ian say of you, Indians in East Asia? Your names 
he writlen in letters of gold. It will he said of you, that 
the sons and daughters of India in foreign lands 
ntarily and cheerfully went through untold sufferings 
sacriflees, that your motherland may he free. 

“ There can be no halfway house. You must all become 
lorn-mad. None of you dare think in terms of giving 
five pt'r cent or ten per cent of yoxir wealth to prosecute 
war of India’s independence. The tens of thousands of 
who have come forward to swell the liberation army do 
bargain by saying that they will shed only live per cent 
n per cent of their blood on the battlefield. The firccious 
of one true and patriotic .soldier is worth more than a 
j of rupees. Then what right has anyone of you, the 
men, to bargain and say that you W'ill pny <>oly a certaip 
jcnt ? , 

“ karo sah nielihawar (sacrifice your all). ' i 
“ ham sab fakir (and become ascctic-s).. 
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“ That is what 1 want you all to do. Give up your all 
for IjuUa’s freedom, and become bcffyars, and if that is not 
enough, give up your lives too. Even that is not too much 
of a sacrifice. 

“ Give me your blood, and I promise you freedom. 
March on without looking back and I will lead you to Delhi. 

“ I shall not rest, and you must not rest, until we hoist 
the National Tricolour on the Viceroy’s House, and the 
IN A holds its victory parade inside the Red Fort.” 

These inspiring words of Nctaji, his dynamic personality, 
tran.sparent sincei'ity, magnetic charm, indomitable courage 
and infectious optimism—all these great qualities combined 
to produce an electric elTcct the like of whieh has ncvcT 
before been witnessed in India’s history. 

The tens of thousands of Indians, who heard or even 
rend these words in cold print, were moved to the depth of 
their being and came forward to throw away all they had in 
this world and even their lives at the bidding of this Man of 
Destiny. They looked upon him as a modern avatar (in¬ 
carnation.) They became literally freedom-mad. All thoughts 
of rich and poor were forgotten. All distinctions of caste and 
creed were swept away, 

Ja,id Hind (victory for India) was the one shout from 
millions of throats ; Azadi (Freedom) was the one passion 
that ruled millions of hearts. 

And this freedom-madness swept East Asia. like a 
prairc fire. 

The unending procession of Indians that filed past 
Netaji in Bangkok, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Penang, 
Rangoon, Batavia,' Saigon, Shanghai and Tolcyo—--multi¬ 
millionaire, petty-trader, doctor, lawyer, clerk, milkman, 
watchman, dhobic, barber, schoolboy, schoolgirl, rich women, 
poor working,women, indeed, a cross-section of the Indian 
community in Ea.st Asia; this procession of Indians filed 
past Netaji, offering their mite or all they had on the altar 
of India’.s liberty. It was a sight for the gods to sec, and it 
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thrilled al.se the Thais, Malays, Burmese, Indonesians, 
Annamese, Chinese, Filipinos and Japanese. 

When Ilabil) of Rangoon gave away all his worldly 
possessions Lo the tune, of over a crore of rupees, the wave of 
total mobilisation reached its climax. 

Rupees twenty-five crores were poured into Nctaji’s 
war chest by Indians in Burma alone. 

This total mobilisation was not, however, an easy task 
for Netaji to achieve. Rich Indians in East Asia, like rich 
Indians in India and like all rich men all over the world, 
were not easily moved by Nctaji’s appeals. MclLing their 
hearts proved a rather tough job even for Netaji, particularly 
in the early days. As a psychologist, Netaji studied them 
most carefully ; he was determined not to lose his temper or 
patience with them but he did not waver for a moment in 
his decision to reduce them to utter proverty, if necessary, in 
getting their money for India’s war of liberation. 

I happened to sit only a few feet away from him when 
he addrc.ssed the wealthy Indian merchant.^ of Singapore 
and Malaya at mass rallies in Singapore soon after he launched 
the total mobilisation drive. He was frankly disappointed 
at the initial iudilfercncc of the moneyed Indians to his 
passionate appeals for funds. TIis disappointment was 
considerably offset by his gratification at the sight of the 
tremendous enthusiasm of the comparatively poor Indians. 
Then he slowly stiffened his tone, when addressing the rich. 
He coaxed and cajoled them and, soraotimes, he uttered 
mild threats also. Much against his will, he translated some 
of the threats into action. Suhsequent developments juslh 
fled his threats and the execution of those threats. 

The trend (.)f his talk to them at various stages may be 
summarised in the following words : 

“ In international law, we Indians, as the subjects of 
Britain, are enemy aliens to the Japanese who are at war 
with the British; but the Japanese know that our country 
is groaning under the heel of British imperialism and that we 
are not willing subjects of the British. On the contrary, we 
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hav(‘ bcH'ii rijfhtinfj Ihc Hntish Ibr (-lie his|- qiuirlcr ot'ii uantury ; 
that is why the .hqianose have allowed Indians to move about 
as free men in territories oeeiipied by them. They know 
that Indians in Bast /Vsia are carrying on a fight for India’s 
mdependenee and making great sacrifices. 

“ Some of you, Indian merchants, have taken advantage 
of your freedom to carry on business aiul make enormous 
profits, but yon are reluctant to do your duty as [ndiaiis in 
the fight for India’s freedom. You claim to be Indians only 
for the purpose of making money, d’his will not do. 

“ I appeal to you to be fair and reasonable and come 
forward voluntarily to do your duty by India; If you fail 
to do so, I shall take money from you by imposing a levy. 
Whatever happens, I am determined to see that a handful 
of wealthy Indians do not set a bad example to other rich 
Indians and to the masses. 

“ Do not run away with the idea that you are too 
clever. I want to be fair and just Irut do not, for heaven’s 
sake, force my hands into taking action. With or without 
your help, India toill be free. For your own sake, let it be 
with your help also. 

“You cannot have it both ways. You cannot be an 
Indian only for making money and cease lo be an Indian 
when it comes to doing your duty. Either you are. withf^us 
or you are a friend of the British, If the latter, then there 
is only one place for you for the duration, that is, the prison ; 
it would be a shame if in your greed and|^ selfishness you 
would rather not be considered as Indians.” 

But it must be said to the lasting credit of Indians in 
East Asia that in all that wide territory there were only’ a 
handful of rich Indians who were intransigent, who*wercJso 
despicably fond of their ill-gotten wealth that they would 
not listen to Nctaji’s pleadings. After trying every other 
means, Netaji, as a last resort, had them detained in custody 
as they were a real menace to India’s true interests. Netaji 
took this step with a great deal of reluctance. He went 
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throu^fli an agony of soul before orck'niig that these' men be 
taken into eustoily. 

Ouee tins was iloiu, there was ti drairuitie eliangc in 
the atmospheri'; lliese unreaboiuible men swung to the other 
extreme. Of eoursi', Netiiji did not want tIuU extrc'me 
either. But throughout, he showed them the utmost 
eourtesy ui his personal dealings with them. He made it 
more than eJear to them that he harboured no mnhcc against 
them in .spile of idl tlieir misdemeanours. 

As I said earlier, such men were only a handful in all 
East Asia. J have deseribed Netaji’s methods in collecting 
funds at some length wil.h llw' express jiurpose of showing 
his own peculiar approach to the classes and the masses. 

The phenomenal response he got from the large ma.ss 
of Indians in East Asia for total mobilisation leads me to the 
irresistible couolusioii that he evolved a new approach that 
is peculiarly Indian. 

Other nations of tlu' world have been through crises in 
their lands against the backgrounds of world peace as well 
as world upheavals, lii recmit years, we have witiu'ssed a 
variety of ajip roaches to the classes and the masses by I heir 
national leaders, such as, for instance, at the Red Square, 
at the Sporlsiilaasl, at T’rafalgar Square, and at Madison 
Square. Undoubtedly, they were also peculiarly national. 

In solving our national problems which are daily 
growing more and moi’C acute, we too liavc io ('volve an 
approach that is based on our enlturc, civilisation, h’udition, 
national genius and character. Even our most ardent 
Communists, Sodalisls and Rightists will err grievously in 
blindly copying the methods of their e.ororadc.s abroad. 

llaving said .so much about Nctaji’s unique approach 
to the Indian masses, I must also say flint .sometimcKS that 
approach wa,s not without its faults, 

When addressing mammoth rallies in Singapore, for 
instances he could not, at time.s, re.sist certain impulses to 
overstep the limits of optimism. An outstanding example 
of such impulse was a sensational as,snrnnee he gave in public, 
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vvliich nearly swept the three iiiillioii hidians in East, Asia 
off I heir feet. 

It was, I believe, in the month of September, J948, 
bnrt'ly three months after his arrival in Singapore, and the 
INA had only just started moving towards Burma on foot. 
He was driving to a mass rally in Singapore. I was sitting 
with him. He turned round to me and said in a easual 
tone ; “I am going to say that the INA will stand on 
Indian soil before the ju'ar is out,” lhal is, in less than four 
months from that day. I was stunned. I just could not 
figure out how the thing could come off. I asked him 
whether he was quite sure, whether he had any very special 
reasons for saying so, and whether the Japanese had promised 
any extraordinary aid for him to encourage this sensational 
optimism. He saw distress iii my eyes ; he merely smiled 
and said that it would turn out all right. At that time 
I believed that there must be some top secret which, of course, 
I did not wish to know hut which, I thought, made him fed 
so cocksure. Until we rca.ohed the Hally ground, I begged 
of him to tliink twice before making the announcement. 
But T failed to dissuade him. He made the announcement 
and the audience of fifty thousand simply went mad and 
cheered him for full two minutes. The Japanese liaison 
officers among the audience were thrown into utter confusion, 
as when he fore-shadowed the formation of a Provisional 
Government in his very first speech in Singapore, They too 
consoled themselves by saying that perhaps he had some 
very special understanding with the Japanese High Command 
to help the INA achieve this obviously impossible end. 
When December was nearing, he reminded me of his promise 
to stand on the soil of India before the year was out! He 
would not, even then, admit his mistake. He still hoped 
that he could keep his promi.se. “It was no doubt the biggest 
sensation in September, Sir, but the chickens will come home 
to roost very soon,” I said. He would not, even at that late 
hour, modify his word and give some excuse for doing so, 
such as the uncertainties of war, upset of calculations, etc* 
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Oil the contrary, he went on repeating his promise till early 
December. 

Came the end of December. He was about to leave for 
the Andamans which, along with the Nicobars, had been 
handed over to the Provisional Government of Azad Hind 
by the Government of Japan in an announcement by the 
Japanese Premier, General Tojo, at the East Asia Conference 
the previous month. Netaji was rather subdued when he 
spoke to me this Lime. “ The year will he out in a few days, 
and what about my promise to stand on Indian soil before 
the year is out ? Wc have only Shahecd and Swaraj Islands 
(formerly the Andamans and tin' Nicobars) with us as our 
own territory ; still they are Indian territory. I shall be in 
the Andamans on 31st December. I know it can he no 
substitute for the real stuff. But one cannot always help ! ” 

I did not say much but looked at him iu a way that 
said ; “ Well, I told you so, and begged of you not to make 
that promise in a hurry I ” 
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DEMOCRAT OR DICTATOR ? 


W HEN Subhas shone forth in East Asia as Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose, Head of the State, of the 
Provincial Government of Azad Hind, Premier, Foreign 
Minister, War Minister and Supreme Commander, Azad 
Hind Pouj (INA), did he still remain a democrat or did he 
became a dictator after the fashion of Hitler and Mussolini, 
his allies in the fight against the British ? 

It may sound paradoxical; nevertheless, my straight 
reply is ; he was a democrat at heart and a dictator in effect. 

“ How is this possible ? ” I may be asked. 1. watched 
him conduct the affairs of State for close on two years in 
those momentous times (1948-45). I can easily quote dozens 
of instances to show that he was conscitmtious and fastidious 
in his democratic ways, and yet I know in my heart of hearts 
that he had his own way every time. 

He was a dictator in effect in this sense : He did high- 
powered thiirking, planning, and working out of the rninutest 
details in regard to every important matter, civil or military, 
occasionally sounding his “itrner cabinet” on broad policy 
and details. He conviirced himself first of the wisdom of his 
move, the foolproof character of his planning, and the 
practicability of its execution. Then he would take his own 
time to look at his plans and details from every possible 
angle, remove any defects that he discovered during the 
scrutiny, and make the plans as near perfect as humanly 
possible. Finally, he would come to the Cabinet meeting 
or meeting of his Military High Command fully prepared to 
explain, patiently and at great length, the why and the 
wherefore of his ihain idea, listeir attentively to the differing 
viewpoints of his colleagues, answer everyone of the 
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objecUou«, then elucidate and elaborate every point of 
detail, and close by painting a convincing picture of tlie 
ultimate fruition of his plan. 

This process invariably took a great tlcal of his time ; 
but then he came also invariably prepared to speak out 
fully and listen patiently to everyone who had anything 
useful to say and thus seeurc the wholehearted agreement 
of all. 

lie was a stickler for democratic procedure. He insisted 
on calling a meeting of the Cabinet every time policy was to 
be decided. Until the Cabinet took a decision on policy he 
would not di’op a hint of the coming decision even to the 
highest ranking Japanese or the most influential newspaper. 
But oncc' the decision was officially taken by the Cabinet, 
then he vmuld use his discretion to .speak in the name of the 
Government in explaining the implications of such a decision, 
and the possibilities of success or failure of certain moves in 
pursuance of the decision. 

He always took particular care to pnt his Cabinet 
colleagues absolutely at case by avoiding all signs of 
impatience, intolerance or resentment of even entirely 
divergent views; on the contrary, he carefully listened and 
tried to understand all the arguments marshalled in favour 
of the opposing view. This was a real education in democracy 
to his colleagues; he never believed in confronting his 
colleagues with a fait accompli and then wangling their 
unwilling approval. Thus he brought out the best even in 
the most mediocre of his colleagues. 

In another chajiter I have given a glimpse of the 
opposition of Major-General (then Colonel) Loganadan to 
braeketing America with Britain in the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment’s declaration of war on these two countries, The 
interest that this announcemcirt aroused i« America may be 
gauged from the fact that the American radios promptly- 
quoted the Singapore Radio for the announcement and the 
statement of the spoke,sman of the Brovi.sional Government 
of Azad Hind. 
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Here are Netaji’s own words to show the iniportanoe of 
the Declaration : 

“ Last night at 12,55 a.ni., we declared war through 
the radio and it is interesting to note that at 2 a.m., the 
enemy radio stations also gave out the news of our 
Declaration of War. This shows how alert they arc in 
watching what steps we arc taking. The Britishers know 
me well enough during my fight against them in India 
and they know well enough also that 1 will not make a 
declaration without having the strength to enforce what 
I say. Our declaration is not again a propaganda stunt. 
The coming events would show that we meant what we 
said. 

“ Before I place our resolution declaring war on 
Britain and America before you for your ratification, I 
would ask you to give your decision after full consideration. 

“ Our Declaration, I repeat, is not an empty threat. 
We arc resolved to carry it out with the last drop of our 
blood in enforcing the Declaration. I know that I need 
not put this quc.stion to the Indian National Army because 
I know their mind and their deep anxiety to be on the 
Road to Delhi. I am now asking the Civilians as to 
whether they are one with us in making this Declaration, 
because if they arc one with us, they should aime forth¬ 
with to give the fullest effect to our Programme of Total 
Mobilisation,” 

Other decisions of policy, major or minor which Netaji 
brought before the Cabinet for full discussion and unanimous 
approval included those relating to the move of the INA 
from Singapore to Burma, the renaming of the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands as Saheed and Swaraj Islands, the 
appointment of a Cabinet Committee to report on methods 
of national unification in dress, food, greetings, ceremonies, 
etc., the shifting of the Headquarters of the Government 
from Malaya to Burma, the creation of more Ministries to 
intensify the Total Mobilisation Programme, the granting of 
awards of recognition to those who sacrificed their all for 
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the ciuisp, the policy to be pursued by tlic Goveri)ment and 
the INA in the regions to be liberated from Briiish occupation 
inside India and many such matters of vital import to 
Indians in and outside India. 

Nctaji could claim that in all essential matters he 
carried his Government and INA associates with him. This 
docs not mean that he never overruled an individual Minister 
or INA Commander on an important issue. Indeed, he did 
so on a few occasions but only after trying to convince the 
other nian, and never arbitrarily. 

I believe I have said enough to show that Nctaji was 
really and truly a democrat, and consistently acted as one. 

But how, then, was he a dictator in any sense ? 

That was the intangible, elusive and inescapable part of 
him. J*'or all practical purposes he was a dictator on supreme 
occasions. 

With his massive intellect, vivid imagination, unfailing 
instinct, widt' exjjerienee, and charnel eristic daring, ho 
conceived and worked out every single step that would 
ultimately lead to the Promised Land. The sheer boldness 
and majestic sweep of his planning admitted of little or no 
room for ordinary minds to suggest practical alternatives or 
worthwhile imiJrovcmcnts, Ills planning was such that it 
deserved acceptance in iolo; a thing of his conception 
imincdifi.te]y cajitnred l,hc imagination of his associates, it 
dazzk'd them and inspired them to put forth their best to 
make his idea or vision a reality. His dictatorship was no 
bitter pill, for only in the most acceptable and happiest sense 
was he a dictator. 

Ho said to Indians in East Asia : 

You shall give up your all for India’s Ereedom ; 

You shall lay down your lives on the Road to Delhi; 

You shall keep up this struggle until India is free j 

You slmll wipe out from your minds all thoughts of 
caste, creed or community; 

You Shall become freedom-mad. 
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This was his dictal; and these words were Insl-ily cchoi'd 
by three million throats. 

But again this was no Jiat from a dictator. It was 
inspiration from an avalar (incarnation). 

I would content myself with quoting froiTi the Bible 
the words of Nicodeinus to Je.siis: “for no man can do tliesc 
miracles that thou docst, except God be with him.” 



CHAPTER TV 


GANDHI AND SUBHAS 

A ny narrative of the achievements of Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose and of the INA in the armed fight for 
India’s Independence would be incomplete without being seL 
against the background of the attitude of Mahatma Gandhi 
towards Netaji and mcc versa, during a quarter ccni.uTy of 
Gandhiji’s leadership of the nation. 

As a matter of fact, the clash of these two very powerful 
personalities in the Indian politieal arena created outstanding 
landmarks in the country’s history of the relevant period. 
Some of these were: the promotion of the Indian 
Independence licaguc in India in 1928; the Congress 
declaration of complete independence as the goal in the 
‘Lahore session in 1929 ; contest of tlie Congress Presidential 
election in 1989 ; formation of the Forward Bloc later the 
same year; and Netaji’s disappearance from India in 1941. 
Apart from Mr. Jinnah who latterly fought more for the 
dismemberment of India than for her freedom from the 
foreign yoke, the oidy out.standing leader who had irrecon¬ 
cilable ideological diircrence.s with Gandhiji was Subhas 
Chandra Bose. 

It is, therefore, essential to understand the inwardness 
of Netaji’s approach to Gandhiji as revealed particularly in 
East Asia, before anyone can arrive at a correct appreciation 
of Nctaji’s attitude towards Gandhiji in politics. For this 
reason alone, 1 consider his broadcast to Gandhiji over the 
Rangoon Radio on 6th Jtdy, 1944, a classic in soul speaking 
to soul. Every line of his personal references to Gandhiji 
is the handsomest and most sincere tribute that one leader 
has ever paid to another. 

For obvious reasons I attach the greatest importance 
to this broadcast which 1 hope 'and trust will be read by 
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Indians who wish to know in what hif^h esteem Netaji held 
Gandhiji when the former was in the midst of a life and 
death struggle for India’s liberation. 

I accompanied Netaji to the broadcasting station night 
after night, and it was my official pi'ivilego to sit at the same 
mike, facing Netaji, and to introduce him to his listeners. 
I had read beforehand what he was going to tell Mahatmaji 
over the Radio that particular night. I was dying to see 
the expression on Nctaji’s face when he would come to the 
concluding words of his broadcast to Gandhiji, namely : 

“ Father of our Nation ! In this holy war for India’s 
liberation, we ask for your blessings and good wishes.” 

As I Tcmaincd seated across the mike desk, my eyes were 
glued to Nctaji’s glowing face. He was coming to the last 
poignant words, I was all agog in my seat. I looked at 
his face. 

There ivas a pau,se. 

Thcai he began : “ Father of our Nation ! ” His voice 
had become somewhat hoarse; then it quivered a bit; a 
solemn look came over his face ; then his throat cleared, the 
words now came out clear and strong : “ In this holy war for 
India’s liberation ”... then again a slight pause, a slight 
lowering of the pitch, a tone of supplication : . .we ask 

for your blessings and good wishes.” 

If Gandhiji had been there on the spot, I am sure the 
great man would have granted a prayer like this which was 
profoundly genuine. 

Who, then, I ask, has a right to step in between these 
two men and create bad blood and misunderstanding through 
ignorance and failure to grasp the fundamenlal goodness of 
the two great patriots ? 

Netaji was all the time aware of the whispers of ignorant 
or mischievous people who professed to champion Gandhijils 
title to unquestioning obedience from one and all within the 
Congi’ess. These men failed to grasp the basic strength of 
Netaji’s character. The storm that these people tried to 
raise against Netaji on the plea of unity \mdex' Gandhiji’s 
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Icadersliip left its inovilable trail of irritation, disappointment 
and occasional dislike of Nctaji in the mind of Mahatmaji. 
From Ihe rnonicnl, Netaji landed in Singapore in July, 1943 
till the Japanese surrender in 1945, those of us who were 
very close to Netaji watched his feelings and attitude towards 
Gandhiji with a great deal of atlention, curiosity and anxiety. 
The two most critical events of those days in India were 
Gandhiji’s talks with Mr. .linnah, and the Wavell conference 
of June, 1945. 

On both these occasions, Nctaji made himself more than 
clear although what he said was not perhaps acceptable to 
some oi' the members of the Congress Working Committee, 

Here I must reiterate Nelaji’s own creed which he never 
<'ven once changed in the quarter century of his political 
career. lie believed t.hat only by force and with armed 
aid from outside could we (wer hope to dislodge the alien 
ruler from India's soil. Whatever the consequences to him 
personally and whatever the odium he had to bear in opposing 
a revered personality like Gandhiji in private and in public, 
he refused to change hi.s creed oven by an iota. He w’as, 
therefore, firm to the last in his stand on force as the only 
weapon, and caviplctc, immediak independence of India as 
the only goal. Subject only to these two provisos, he 
acknowledged Gandhiji as a World 'readier in the realm of 
spiritual and moral progress; he had the most gcniiino 
admiration for Gandhiji's unparalleled courage in handling 
a mighty world power like the British; he acknowledged 
Gandhiji as the archileet of Modern India. 

Genuine respect and admiration for the great man but 
shar]! and irrecouelLable difl'erenecs over methods—it is this 
standpoint of Netaji that produced a paradox ahd puzzled 
his opponents. 

Nctaji was convinced of the righteousness and wisdom 
of the path he had chalked out for himself, lie was supremely 
confident that his methods would succeed. To him the cause 
of India was paramount; everything else was of secondary 
importance. This fundaraontal faith of Netaji was mis.. 
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unicrstood find inisinLcrpretcd by sonic of Garulliiji’s asso¬ 
ciates as iiTCVercnce, (le(ianco, or rcvoU. But Netaji never 
looked at this question from the narrow anqle of vision of 
those ]iarlisans. 

Ti return to Gandhiji’s talks wilh Mr. Jinnah, and the 
Wavell Conference. 

Day after day, Netaji broadcast to India urging Gandhiji 
and the Congress to avoid any compromise cither with 
Mr. .Tinnah or with Lord Wavell. He knew that the talks 
would needk'ssly divert the attention of the na Lion from the 
freedom slruggle to futile hopes. Netaji kneuv what Mr. 
Jinnah wanted, and he knew also that India coidd ill-afiord 
to give what Mr. Jinnah wanted at once or idtimatcly-- 
namely, dismemberment. Netaji knew what Lord Wavell 
wanted, namely, Imiia’.s willing co-operation in the British 
war efforts in return for .some more seats in the British Vice¬ 
roy’s Executive Council. Netaji felt very strongly that a 
compromise with Wavell would prove suicidal to India, by 
removing the Indian problem from the international plane 
and turning it into a domestic issue of the British Empire. 
So, Netaji oppo.sed tooth and nail all ideas of a compromise 
with Lord Wavell. In his own mind, Netaji had no doubt 
that India’s victory was round the corner, even if Britain 
won the war. 

And Netaji was not an arm-chair critic exhorting Indians 
inside India to continue the .struggle. He had already 
opened a second front and shown that he was supplementing 
the heroic efforts of the Congi-ess. 

He, therefore, heaved a sigh of relief first when Gandhiji’s 
talks with Mr. Jinnah failed; then, again, when it wa.s 
announced that Gandhiji was not himself participating in 
the talks with Lord Wavell. He guessed the significance of 
Gandhiji’s personal boycott of the talks, and the consequent 
likelihood of their ending in failure. 

1 am. aware that there were a few Indians in East Asia 
also who doubted the political wisdom of Netaji in strenuously 
■opposing any understanding with Lord Wavell with a view 
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to solviiifi Lhc InduLii political deadlock. They wc'ut to the 
Ictigt.li of ('ven qiK'stioiiing Nofcaji’s title to defeat the object 
of the Wavell Conferenee; they arc[ued that, if, after all, 
Gandhiji or the Congress Working Committee were likely to 
come to an agreement, why should Nctaji carry on .such an 
unrelenting propaganda against the talks; and what rverc 
his credentials especially wdicn he was not by the side of his 
eoniradcH in India who were trying to tackle the situation 
on the spot ? Well, in his own mind he was clear that he 
was oidy trying to avert a tragedy whose consequcnee.s would 
be felt by India for dcc:adcs, if not for generations; and, he 
was, therefore, bent npon doing his best which could only 
be through his radio broadcasts ; he flew all the way from 
Bangkede to yingapore and broadcast to India personally 
night a.l'ter night for nearly one month ; as for tl.'e credentials 
entitling him to etda'ctil Gandhiji and the Working Committee 
to have nothing to do with Lord Wavell, he reminded his 
listeners in India that he wa.s not an arm-chair critic, and 
Lliat some of his comrades who were alive when he was in 
Burma two motiths earlier were no more in this world, having 
laid down their lives on the battle-fields of Iinjihal and 
Kohima. Ife was also in the thick of the fight for freedom ; 
so lie meant what he said, and he had a right to say how the 
British should be handled. 

I make no apology for quoting his own words : 

“ Comrade.s, I would never have opened my mouth and 
said one woJ’d to you, if I had been sitting as an arm-chair 
politician hero. But I and my comrades here are engaged 
in a gi’im struggle. Our comrades at the front have to play 
with death. Even tho.se who are not at the front have to 
face, danger every moment of their existence. When we 
were in Burma, bombing and machine-gunning was our daily 
eirtertainracnt. I have seen many of my >comrade.s killed, 
maimed and injured from the enemy’s ruthless bombing and 
machine-gunning. I have seen the entire hospital of the 
Azad IJind Fauj in Rangpon razed to the groupd, with our 
helpless patients suffering licavy casualties.,, .p 
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“That I and many others with me are still alive today, 
is only through God’s grace. It is because we arc living, 
working and fighting in the presence of death that I have a 
right to speak to yoq and to advise you. Most of you do 
not know what carpet-bombing is. Most of you do not know 
what it is to be machine-gunned by low-flying bombers and 
fighters. Most of you have had no experience of bullets 
whistling past you, to your right and to your left. Those 
who have gone through l.his experience and have nevertheless 
kept up their morale, cannot even look at Lord Wavell’s 
offer.” 

All the time, Netaji was somewhat more confident 
about Gandhiji than about the Working Committee taking 
the right line in tackling Wavell. 

At the time of the Wavell Talks, I was in Saigon .super¬ 
vising the intensification of the Saigon Radio of the Aziad 
Hind Government to make up for the loss of the Rangoon 
Radio. Netaji broadcast to India daily from Singapore 
opposing the talks with Wavell. At our end in Saigon, we 
took down Netaji’s talk night after night and relayed it 
the next night in at least three languages, namely, English, 
Hindustani and Tamil. ® 

Soon after he reached Singapore, I got a letter from 
Netaji expressing anxiety over the possible attitude of 
Gandhiji personally to Lord Wavell’s offer. I replied to 
Netaji making a wild guess which I put down to my own 
“ intuition.” I said that Gandhiji would for some important 
reason or the other, get out of the talks at the appropriate 
moment, and the. talks them.selves would fizxle out. After 
posting the letter, I worried whether I should have sent that 
reply to Netaji. Soon after, news came through that 
Gandhiji had declined to act as the spokesman of the Congress; 
ultimately, the talks failed. 

1 got a one line me.ssage from Singapore signed by 
Netaji. It read : “ Congratulations on Wavell Conference 
failure. Come immediately for consultations regarding 
future organisational plans.” 
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I have diffrossed. 

d'o I'cturn to Gandhiji and Subhas, I have discuNsed this 
delicate and vexed aspect oF Indian politics at considerable 
hnigth For a very iinpnri.ant reason. I wish to place at least 
Nctaji’s attitude towards Giindhiji in the proper perspective 
and to show that there is no need whatever for even the 
staunchest disciples of Gandhiji to take up a defensive, 
offensive, antipathetic or even apathetic attitude towards 
Nctaji ill the year of grace 1951, merely to prove their 
loyalty to Gandhiji. 

I remeraber two occasions, both in Singapore, when 
Nctaji said something to me about Gandhiji, wlien we were 
sitting alone on the rear verandah of his residence. 

News had come through of Gandhiji’s indifferent health 
in jail. Netaji was very worried. “ I hope, to God that 
nothing will happen to him (Gandhiji), ” said Nctaji and 
added : “ There isn’t another man in all India to step into 
his shoes at this, the most critical, moment in India’s history.” 

'riicn there was another item of news that after the 
collapse of Germany when the Allies were puffed up with 
their victory, Gandhiji uttered a. warning to the victorious 
allies not to get swollen-headed and ride to their own downfall. 

“ There i.su’t another man in the world today who dares 
talk in this language to the Anglo-Americans on the morrow 
of their victory. Only Gandhiji is capable of it,” said Netaji 
with genuine pride and admiration dancing in his eyes. 

Netaji was a true disciple of Gandhiji, except on the 
question of non-violence. 

World civilisation never stands still; it goes on changing 
and improving and progressing from age to ago. 

I hope I am not saying anything that would shock the 
orthodox Gaudhiites when I haziard the theory that the 
Subhas Era is a natural evolution of the Gandhi Era, or, at 
any rate, a continuation with the minimum necessary changes. 

Whatever the general verdict on this theory may be, 
Netaji aelaiowledged Gandhiji as the “ Father of our Nation” 
both in private and in public. 
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The INA and the millions of Nolaji’s admirers in India 
and abroad take Lheir cue from these memorable words he 
uttered on 6th July, 191'4, which the nation has now adopted 
as its own. On 15th August, 1047, the entire country hailed 
IMahatma Gandhi as : “ Father of our Nation.” 

History has repeated itself. Netaji resigned his 
presidentship of the Congress and formed the Forward Bloc 
in 1930. 

Now, twelve years later, Acharya Kripalani and Dr. 
Profulla Chandra Ghosh have repudiated the Congress. 

The complete breakaway of Profulla Ghosh (which came 
as a surprise to the nation) and that of Kripalaui (which was 
no surprise at all) are but faint and belated vindications of 
the Spirit of Snbhas spearheading the restless elements 
which come to the surface in times of national crisis. A 
great deal depends upon the attitude of the small, extremely 
orthodox, but influential group of “no-changers” high up in 
the Congress. It must be remembered that Profulla Ghosh 
and Kripalani, staunch disciples of Gandhiji, arc themselves 
distinguished deserters from the ranks of that rigidly orthodox 
group. What happened to Subhas or what may or may not 
happen to Ghosh and Kripalani is of secondary importance ; 
what is vitally important to the nation is the way the 
Congress faces the realities forced on its attention by 
undisputed stalwarts like Profulla and Acharya Kripalani. 
As the Congress is even today the only national political 
institution in the broadest sense of that terra, the future of 
tile eouTitry hangs on the Congress reaction to these revolts 
now and in future. 
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MARTYR AND MAN OF GOD 

T he world liiiN scou iTiaoy nuirbyrs in the past and will 
see many more in the ful.nre also. Their sufferings and 
sacrifiees will stand out in history as unparalleled examples 
worth emnlatinjf in all times and in all dimes. 

Netaji’s martyrdom was, however, unique. His 
sufferings were in no way indicted on him hy any outside 
agency. In the cxceution of his far-reaching plans for the 
liberation of India, he anticipated physical and mental 
agony, and bore it. all cheerfully and without a murmur when 
it came. 

I do not propose to recall at length the .sufferings and 
sacrifices he brought on himself until he disappeared from 
his honn* in Calcutta in January, 1041. I have already 
made a brief reference to his wartime travels from India 
to Eurojie and the Far East to lead the army of India’s 
Liberation. In this connection, oiu' episode must be con¬ 
sidered the most dramatic—the ninety-day submarine dash 
from Germany to East Asia early in 19-18. 

It Avas ninety dfiy.s of hairbreadth escapes almost every 
day from torpedo or gunfire. 

He Avas accompanied by only one Indian from Berlin, 
Abid Ilassan, Avho acted as his private secretary for some 
time after Netaji reached Ea.st A.sia. Abid did not tell me 
the Avhole story of the ninety-day adveirturc on the high 
seas—rather, under the high soas—all the way i'rom Germany 
to Sumatra. He gave me only a .scrappy account of the trip. 

Netaji and Ilas.sau Avere huddled in a corner of the 
submarine not Avanting to be in the Avay of the crew Avho 
had to be alert night and day to avoid being torpedoed 
under Avalcr or being rammed to extinction on the surface 
by enemy naval craft that were scouring the seas for Gernian 
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■subnuirines. Netaji could not move his limbs freely; all he 
could do was a lot of deep thinking; and planninjr. He could 
not even have a shave or did not wish to ; he grew a beard in 
(.hose ninety days, inon* {)erhaps with an eye to disguise as 
he did before he disappeared from his Calcutta Iionic in 
1941. Abid sported a “ goalee.” If the submarine had 
been captured, it would ha,ve been very dilBcult for a 
foreigner seeing Sublias, without hi.s gla.sses and with a 
sizeable beard, to guess that it was the Indian revolutionary 
leader who was making an underwater dash from Beidin to 
Tokyo. If captured, both Subhas and Abid, with their 
fair skin, beards and fluent Clerman, would have passed for 
men of the snbmariire crew. 

At the end of those ninety difficult and anxious days, 
Netaji must have lost over a stone in weight, for he looked 
unusually thin even when he reached Singapore five or .six 
weeks after he reached'the haven of safety. 

From the day he landed in Singapore (2nd July, 1943) 
till the day his plane crashed in Taihoku in Formosa (18th 
Augirst, 1945), when he sustained fatal burns in the crash 
resulting in fire, his mind or body knew no rest or peace. 
Worrie.s, anxieties, agonies, hunger, risky trips to the front, 
hairbreadth escapes from bombings and machinegunnings, 
forced marche,s on blistered feet—no, there is not one form of 
physical or mental suffering and torture that Netaji did not 
undergo, though willingly and cheerfully, Any other mci’c 
man in his place would have cracked up long ago under the . 
strain. He went through enough to give him a complete 
nervous breakdown within a year of his taking over the 
leadership in East Asia. But then ho was the chosen of God; 
he was made for martyrdom; he was born to sot an 
unparalleled example of the human spirit cheerfully accepting 
and enduring every conceivable ordeal—of body and mind, 
for the sake of hi.s co;n)try. 

Indeed, even as a martyr alone, he has no compeer in 
history. And, as a revolutionary hero, Netaji lived ^ 
charmed life throughout. 
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I was ah eyc-witnass of at least one incident in wliieh 
Netaji escaped death by the fraction of an inch. 

It, was on the morninjr of 18th October, 1944. Netaji 
was t.akiufT the salute standin^r on the base in one of the 
parade {jrounds in Mingaladon about fourteen miles from 
Kangoon City. The occasion was the first day of the 
Provisional Oovermnent Week, to celebrate the First Anni¬ 
versary of the Proclamation of the Provisiona,! Government 
of Azad Hind on ‘Jlst of October the previous year at 
Siirgapore. I'hc idea was to start the celebration on the 
tSth, three days before the historic day, and to conclude it 
three ilays afbu', namely, on the 24th. But the very first 
day, iuid the very first function of that day nearly threw us 
into an abyss of disaster. How Netaji escaped being killed 
on the spot is even now a wonder to me. 

The function started with an address from Netaji to 
the soldiers of the INA and girls of the. Rani of Jhansi 
Regiment drawn up on the inaidm, A row of chairs had 
been placed behind the saluting base, some five yards away, 
and I was seated on one of them along with Ministers of the 
Burma Government, my colleagues of the Azad Hind 
Government, senior TIL olficials and TNA officers, and 
JapaiK;.se military and civilian officers who had been invited. 

Right from, the start of the parade, we heard intermittent 
reports of gunfire high up in the air. We thought that 
perhafis Japanese fighters were carrying out manoeuvres; 
so we did not jiay much attention to those shots. Later it 
turned out that Japan<!se fighters were trying to chase away 
enemy planes approaching the .skies over the parade ground. 
The morning was clear with bright sunshine, and the Indian 
Tricolour proudly waving at the top of the flagmast next to 
the saluting base could be seen by enemy airmen eight to 
ten thousand feet up in the air. And the troops drawn up 
on the ground and Netaji standing majestically in the 
uniform of the Supreme Commander, provided an un¬ 
mistakable target even for an airman moving at a high speed. 
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The ack-fick started thundering, and then I saw a fighter 
plane painted in camouflage colours suddenly emerging from 
behind us, fly low over the tree Lofis fringing llic ground to 
onr right, and the white pilot peering through his goggles 
over the port side of the cockpit at the parade ground below. 
All he had to do at that moment was to touch a button and 
his maeliincguns would have mowed down Nclaji, the Ranis 
who were just then marching past and those of us who Avere 
seated just behind the saluting base. 

, Major General Zanian Kiani, Commander of the First 
Division, who was .standing to attention on the ground to 
the left of the saluting base, turned to Nctaji and begged of 
him to jump ofl’ the five-foot high base. Nctaji did not 
budge, he did not even turn round to look at Kiani. Again 
Kiani shouted to Nctaji: “ Yeh, front nahihai, sab, mchrhani 
karke aup necche uthariyc. ’ ’ (This is not the front, Sir, 
please step ofl’ the base). 

By now, the girls had reached the other end of the 
ground, but then the soldiers were about to follow, and a 
splinter from one of the ack-ack guns whizzed past us, and 
hit a soldier at the base of his skull and killed him on the 
spot. The man actually fell within a few feet of where 
Netaji was still standing. He could not any more resist the 
frantic appeal of Kiani who Avas bent on saving Nctaji’s life 
from certain death. On his own, Kluni commanded the 
soldiers to disperse and take cover. Then Nctaji coolly 
Avalkcd doAvn the steps of the saluting base, strode uncon- 
coruod to the edge of the parade ground, and sat under a 
tree uiiLil tire duel between the ack-ack guns and the fighters 
AA'as over. 

I must admit that I was badly shaken because I had 
also missed that fatal splinter by only a fcAV feet, and I was 
one of the first to see the soldier Avith the skull ripped open. 
In the excitement over seeing the loAv-Ilying enemy plane, 
and Avatching Kiani’s frantic appeal to Netaji to get off the 
base, I forgot to throAv myself on the ground when splinters 
started whizzing very close to our group. Even now, my 
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hearL ,sl<i]is a beat or two when I recall that imrrowcsl: of 
Nclaji’s cscapca. 

Commanders like Major-General Shah Nawaz who 
accompanied Nclaji on his periodical lours of the fighiing 
fronts liavc wiLnessed many other instances of Nctaji’s 
providential escape from death. 

As J'or other less hiteful bombing and machine-gunning 
incidents that Nctaji has been through, these experiences 
have been many indeed, and Nctaji Look tlicrn gamely like 
any true warrior ; he never gave them another thought, but 
by a personal example of coolness and composure steadied 
the nerves of all around him. 

The Avay Netaji always behaved at the time of bombing 
or niaehinc-gnnning was a source of acute anxiety to all of 
us. lie would never hurry to get away from his desk or hi.s 
bed even after hearing the drone of the enemy bombers or 
figliter.s overhead. 

Naturally, those of us who were near him could not 
hurry, even if wc wanted to ! Speaking for inyscll', 1 always 
wanted to hurry for the simple reason that there was no 
point in stopping a stray splinter from a bomb or a bullet 
from a machine-gun with one’s body (and most probably life) 
if OTIC bad a chance to avoid it and live to fight one more day. 
I felt pretty bravo till a few minutes before the actual 
bombing started, and again I felt tolerably brave soon after 
the bombing was over I 

But, it is a horrible feeling when the bombs from 
American Supcr-Ii'ortrcsscs (R.29’s) come thundering through 
the air. The noise they make after leaving the plane is a 
soi’t of combination of the peals of heavy thunder and the 
Icrriiic din, sny, caused by a rain of boulders on a mile of 
zinc-shcct roofing. And the air reverberates with a terrifying 
sound; and when the bomb falls on the ground and explodes, 
the very earth trembles Tinder your feet in those few seconds. 
The pit of my stomach would be a vacuum, and my heart 
would sink into my boots, as if through the vacuum irr the 
stomach. The next moment I would recover my composure 
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and start bringing out forced smiles and rather unconvincing 
jokes. Anyway, it was an experience worth going tlirough ; 
death lost most of its terror, because it was one’s constant 
companion. 

Machine-gun lire was more dangerous but positively less 
frightening. It was only gunlirc in quick succession. You 
could stand the sound of a hundred shots in quick succession, 
until, of course, they mowed you and your comrades down 
in the twinkling of an eye ! 

That was life on the fighting fronts of India’s War of 
Liberation and I often used to wonder about the secret of 
Netaji’s striking courage in the face of sudden and imminent 
danger and death. I always came to the conclusion that he 
derived his strength from God himself. No mere man gould 
have given him even a fraction of the moral support he 
needed when at moments he was confronted with formidable 
problcnrs or impending disaster. He was, after all, no less 
mortal than his men though a superman among them. 

Whenever he was not actually doing some work or 
talking to somebody, he would withdraw within himself in 
a trice and would be in communion with God. Hi.s faith in 
the Supreme Being was an inexhaustible reservoir of courage 
and optimism. Wilhont a, trace of haughtiness or rashness 
he could pitch himself agaimst a combination of even the 
most powerful forces. 

It was his intense spiritual faith that gave him poise, 
tranquillity, quiet strength, infectious sclf-eonfidcnce, 
tolerance, charitability, natural humility and, most important 
of all, a touching and overpowering spirit of humanity. 

Even in the midst of bloody battles, his soul recoiled 
and yearned for peace and seclusion, perhaps once again in 
the Himalayas whither, as a boy, ho had wandered in quest 
of a teacher or guru. 

Sanyasi (ascetic) was writ large on his forehead even 
when the Supremo Commander’s cap rested majestically on 
his head at an alluring angle over his right brow. 
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Blaiiy fi iiiglib, after dinner, while in Singapore, be used 
to send his ear to the Rnniakrishna Mission lo fetch the 
Swaini iJi chnrgv or his fellow-missionary, Erahmaeluiri 
Kaila.suin, and spend a good two hours or so in spiritual 
communion before retiring into his study sometime after 
midnight, to go through oilicial papers. Or, late at night, 
he used to drive incognito to the Mission, there change 
into a priestly silk dhoti, shut himself up in the prayer 
room, rosary in hiind, and spend a couple of hours in 
meditaXion. This helped him face and solve complicated 
problems. 

Most intensely he sought the guidance of God. He 
felt that in cvt'iy step forward that he took, God himself 
was leading him by both hands; hence that immobile face, 
iron determination, supreme but quiet self-eonfidence, and 
an ascetic inditfercuee to success or failure. 

The only external symbol of his godliness was the tiny 
little loatln'r bag—the tiniest article of his personal luggage, 
holding the two-and-a-balf by two-inches Gita, the small 
rosary of bonds {tuJsi mala) and hi.s spare reading glavsses. 
For a long, long time, only his personal attendant knew about 
this symbol; none else. This was itself typical of the 
strii'U'st privacy in which Nctaji lived with his God. Bis 
faith was not on article foi’ parade. 

Thei't' could be no other source of the rare glow on his 
face which never faded, of the serenity that would descend 
on il, in the midst of tumultuous events. He nevei- even 
once spoke his God in public. He lived Him. 

Those of us who came nearest to him, sometimes 
referred to him as “the Buddha”—so serene and so silent 
was he, whenever he could snatch a moment off from active 
duties. 

lie was the most turbulent figure in East Asia from the 
day in July, 1943 when he landed in Singapore till that 
fateful evening in August, 1945 when he took off in a plane 
from the Saigon aerodrome; and yet, if, even during those 
stormy days, yon wanted real peace and spiritual ecstasy, 
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you had only lo siL for a quiet chat with him late at night— 
rather Lircd of body, slightly drowsy, coinpk'tely rclaxc'd in 
muscle and nerve, hall‘-closcd eyes seeing visions of the 
fruition of plan after plan, stage by stage, gloriously merging 
in the big panorama of a free, liappy and prospei'ou.s India, 
visions which clung to him to the last. 

In those supreme mojnenhs of dedication he came 
nearest to God. 

It was this conscious, constant, silent neai-ncss to God 
that gave him the rare, charming, magnetic, dynamic and 
dominant personality which inspired tons of thousands of 
men and women and led them lo perform rare feats of 
courage aird heroism. The smallest of men grew to their 
fullest stature when they saw and heard him, even from a 
distance. At his touch, the most greedy and selfish were 
converted into men of unheard of sncrifier's; even cowards 
became heroes. One .shy, boyish, innocent, infectious smile 
from this eternal youth worked havoc in the hearts of men 
and women, old and young, rich and poor, and swept them 
on to acts of glory. 

Some men he riled into parting with thousands of 
rupees for India’s freedom; many others he smiled into 
parting with lakhs and lakhs willingly for the sacred cause. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that the 
perennially cheerful and smiling face which hypnotised 
millions of his countrymen into doing his bidding was part 
of the divine dispensation which guided this man of destiny. 
Men like him are born in India once in centuries. 

In life, and in death after life, I shall wait to see Netaji 
again. 

The only epitaph I wish for myself is (in Hindustani) : 
^Hntezar hi intezar,” in other words: “Waiting in Life, 
Waiting in Death.” Let empires and nations pass by me, 
let wars and interregnums pass by me, let cyclones and 
tornadoes pass by me, let Ijfc and death pass by me, let 
civilisations pass by me-—me, living or dead—I shall be 
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wailing . . . Intczar hi Intszar, I Am Waiting —I can’t say 
for what. 

Eat I won’t say 1 am waiting for him to return in flesh 
and blood. 

I am certainly waiting to see his spirit take Indian 
yoiU,h by the hand and lead them on the path of True Service 
to Independent India, and lead Free India out of darkness, 
on to the glorious light, of dawn. 

This is not an idle dream. 1 know that this will come 
to pass; tills rcnasecnce and resurgence of Netaji’s spirit in 
the youth of India. 

For, with my own eyes I have seen faith almost move 
mountains and wc Indians arc peculiarly susceptible to the 
influence- of the faith that moves mountains. 

For All Timk tiik Spirit of Netaji will Serve Free 
India, ‘Wiij. Lead free India. 
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IS NETA JI ALIVE ? 

¥S NETAJI ALIVE? 

L This question rings in the minds ol' millions of 
Indians even today—nearly six years after the last chapter 
of the East Asian epic of the Iirdian National Army was 
written. 

Reports are current from time to time that Netaji is 
alive. Questions are raised in Pai'liamcnt. All India and 
Indians everywhere seem unable to believe that Netaji 
Subhas Chanch'a Bose is no more. 

In the Indian Parliament, only the other clay (81 st March, 
1951), a Government spokesman said the Government had 
no “irrefutable proof” of the death of Netaji, though he was 
“ generally believed to be dead.” 

And, so, the anxious question rings again in the minds 
of the people : Is Netaji Alive ? 

Since my return to India after World War II, I have' 
been asked this question by all manner of people, I first 
gave my answer at a public meeting of fifty thousand people 
at Madura (South India) on the evening of 23rd January, 1946, 
the first observance of Netaji’s Birthday in India after the 
historic Red Fort Trial of INA Officers. T told the audience 
that Colonel Habib-ur-Rahman was the only Indian to 
accompany Netaji on the fateful plane dash from Saigon to 
an unknown destination on 17th August, 1945. And, he had 
later given me a graphic description of the plane crash of the 
next day at Taihoku. While Netaji succumbed to the burns 
at nine o’clock the same night, he (Habib) survived because 
of comparatively less serious burns as he was in woollens at 
the time of the crash, I told the audience that T believed 
Habib’s report. 
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TluiL was in January, 1046. I am writing these lines 
in ylpril, 1951, nearly six years aftci- the reporter! crash. 

In between, )')arlleul!ir!y a couple of years ago, 1 too 
started listening with interest lo tluKSe who doubled Habib’s 
version. They included men like Colonel Siihgal and Major 
Abid llassan. Cartieularly the latter’s words had to be 
given due weiglit lieeause he had been so elosc lo NcLaji for 
some' years. Abid refused to believe Habib’s story. He 
was sure that Nolaji must have safely crossccl over to the 
Russian Oef!U])ied Zone in Manehiiria in August, 1045 ; and 
either lie was still a prisoner oi', perhaps, a semi-free man. 
Sahgal’s reasoning vais dill'eri'nt; he was not convinced by 
the burns on Habib’s bands, and Habib’s only woollen khaki 
uniform, which he was supposed to have been wearing at the 
time of the crash and which he was wearing in the Red Fort, 
looked too undamaged to have been Ibroiigh a lire. 

The jieriodioal assertions of some of the })olitical party 
leadei's in India that Netaji vwis alive and would return Lo 
India at the “appropriate” moment loft me cold. But I 
could uoi lisieu to men like Abid Ilnssan and Sahgal witboub 
being influcueod to some extent. Then I myself thought up 
quite a few reasons for sharing their doubts. For instance, 
what happi'ued ho Netaji’s favourite silver cigarette case 
which could uol lie reduced Vo a.shes. and what hap]iened 
also to bis reading glasses which he always carried in his 
busheoat pocket ? I thought it possible that being alive 
be had taken Ihesc with him when parting company with 
Habib in Furnuisa. Again, why did not the Japanese take 
me to Taihoku as they had promised to, and allow me to 
see Nctaji’s body for myself ? Why was not a photograph 
of bis face or at least of his bare body taken before his 
remains were cremated ? Wliy was not his body carried in 
a plane to Singapore or Tokyo as, first Habib, and IhcJi T, 
had requested the Japanese to do ’? 

Well, it is nearly .six long years now. Meanwhile, I paid 
a brief visi t lo Japan in May, 1951 and there I met twq other 
survivoivS of the crash, both of whom arc Japanese. 
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I tiiti eoliviuot'd bcyoii'l (.he shadow oT a doubt that 
Ncfcaj'i iiu'i with his and al d'aihohu (Formosa) on 18lh 
August, 19-15, as i-eporlod l)y Tlabib. 

There is no power ou earth l,hat coidd lu)ld him in 
detention against his wish beyond a I'ew days al'ler the 
cflieial surrender of Japan. And, it is out of tiro question 
that he is alive and free lait does not wish to come to India 
yet. Those w'ho trot out this fantastic eoujeetiire are doing 
that great man very grave in justice. 

if he was alive, and even if he was a pris(nu'r in the 
hands of any Power, he had enough ingciuiity to main; the 
fact known to India ; also, he would have eithf'r s(‘cur(‘d his 
release or dicil in the attempt. 

Again, if he was alive aird a free man in any corner of 
this wide world, Ire would have contacted Gandhiji or flarat 
Chandra Bose, his elder brother whom lie loved dearly, in a 
matter of days, and actually flown on wings of s])ced to 
India during the INA trial or soon thereafter. 

When I called on Gandhiji at the Nature Cure Clinic in 
Poona in the last week of March, lOlG, he questioned me 
pretty closely about •Nebiji’s disappearance. lie was then 
convinced that Nctaji was no more. Writing in the TIarijan 
of 7th April, 1910, Gandhiji said so. Here are extracts from 
his article under the tith* ; “ Is Netaji Alive ? ” 

“. . , I had nothing but my instinct to tell me that 
Netaji was alive. No reliance can be placed ou such 
unsupported feeling. 

“ On the other hand, there is strong evidence to 
counteract the feeling. The British Government is party 
to that evidence. Capt. Ilabibur Rahman has said he 
was present at the time of Nctaji’s death and has brought 
back his charred wrist watch. Another of his companions, 
■Shri Iyer, met and told me that my instinct was wrong and 
I should abandon the feeling that Subhas Chandra was 
alive. In the face of these proofs, I appeal to everyone 
to forget what I have .said and, believjng in the evidence 
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before tbein, ri'coucile thcrnttclves to the fact lhat Netjiji 
has left us. ...” 

Netaji would be the last man to stand aside and watch 
when luoineiiious events have been taking place in India, and 
■when his dear Motherland is free and is passing through trials 
and tribulations. 

Moreover, if Netaji were alive today in any part of the 
world, he would have conimunicated with his wife who, 
with their 9-year-old daughter, now lives in Vienna, And, 
I know for a fact that Netaji’.s wife has not hoard from him 
since his last known flight (August 18, 1945). 

Those who know anything of Netaji would characterise 
as an insult to him the suggestion that he is still hiding 
somewhere and will reappear in India at the “appropriate” 
moment. The suggestion, if still repeated, is a heinous sin 
against Netaji. 



CHAPTER VII 


NETAJI’S MESSAGE TO FREE INDIA 

I AM convinoed that Netaji’s achicvemcjits hi East Asia 
have a very urgent and important message lor our 
national leaders who arc wrestling with vital national 
problems today. His method of approach to his fellow- 
countrymen must be studied in all its aspects and used to 
the advantage of the nation. 

Wc have won our political freedom from an alien race ; 
but we have yet to win our economic freedom from our own 
capitalists and industrialists, blackmarketcers and profiteers. 
Even normally, our economic problem, rather our national 
economic slavery, was serious enough, but the war-time 
British administration of India’s finance, commerce and 
industry, with its unscrupulous disrc'gard of all canons of 
justice or morality, reduced our mercantile community and 
some of the administrative services to shocking depths of 
bribery and corruption. 

Crorcs and crores of rupees changed hands in the 
craziest way ; lakhpathis and crorepathis (millionaires and 
multi-millionaires) sprung up like mushrooms. Sharpers 
became millionaires overnight and put on airs of piety, 
respectability and righteousness. The country was turned 
into a vast menagerie of financial hyenas and industrial 
vultures at whom the mass of scmi-stai'ved millions gaped 
with feelings of dlsgiust, contempt, irritation and hatred. 

“Big Money’’ was undaunted; it was not unduly 
worried at this manifestation of plebian wrath. It went 
about capturing the organ.s of public oxiinion in the country 
as a safety-first measure to prevent any reinforcement of 
leftist following. Then “ Big Money ” grew holder ; it began 
pontificating on the need to go slow with nationalisation, 
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etc;., iind on tlu' ui'front iieod to “ create confidence ainoiiff 
eapiialials and industrialists.” 

Onving done this, “ Big Monejf ” watched the eoinitry’s 
reaelioii. I'hc country, of course, went on grumbling and 
grousing, and even began growling and baring its fangs, but 
to no avail. 

There is no blindness in the world that can compare 
with the blindness of Indian “ Big Money.” A drastic 
major operation is needed to cure that blindness. “ Big 
Money ” rna)'' ordinarily be left to its fate ; but it threatens 
to drag the National Government with it, down the slippery 
slope of mass discontent to the abyss of bloody revolution. 

It is obvious that bloody revolution is just what some 
people may want; but that does not mean that we need 
neces.sariJy invite it and go through its agonies, merely to 
imitate someone else’s fashion. 

'rinlceriug with this problem of national economic 
slavery to “Big Business” will not do. It is far too late 
now to hope for success through tinkering. The best brains, 
not yet caught in the meshes of “ Big Business,” black- 
markc'ting and profiteering must get down immediately to 
solving the problem. And a solution is titterly impossible 
until the problem has been studied and understood in all 
its ugliest aspects. 

Our corruption has assumed national proportions. The 
petty clerk and the petty shopkeeper are also in the racket 
in their millions; they imitated the bigger fries. We may 
reasonabiy hope that their demoralisation is only a passing 
phase*; they could be reclaimed to deceirt society with a 
little bit of ofi'ort. But our major problem .still remains; 
our Big Business which recognise.s no change in the political 
regime of the country, is uurepentent, and is in no mood to 
make any concessions to social economy, at least to ensure 
national stability for the immediate future, so that the first 
National Government of Free India can have breathing time 
to think and work out its plans. 
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If the CoiigiTSH remains static, as it has done so far, it 
cannot hope to hold the country’s alleghince. The choice 
before the nation will then be between Socialism and Conn 
numism. Unless the Congress bestirs itself, the Socialists 
may well repeat elsewhere their creditable ]rcrrorinancc in 
the Bombay City Municipal elections of February, 1048. 
The Communists will continue to incite trouble in spite of 
snubs find punitive measures. 

I hope and trust that responsible Congress leaders will 
take the Bombay Municipal election results to heart, read 
their meaning in the light of Konda VonkaLappiah’s letler 
quoted by Mahatmaji, carry out a drastic purge of the 
organisation, cut themselves completely away from leading 
capitalists and industrialists, who have axes of their own to 
grind, formulate a bold, and unequivocal economic policy 
which would also take all that is best in Socialisrrj and c%'en 
Communism to the extent it is suited to the ludiuir conditions, 
and put such a policy into effect, not bothering even for a 
moment about Birlas, Dalmias, Walehands and Singhanius. 

If these Frankenstoins threaten to strangle the State 
out ol' existence and thus prevent the exc'eution of such a 
bold economic policy, then the State must proceed to take 
over all those Houses and run them for the exclusive bentTit 
of the nation, after giving the proprietors nominal com¬ 
pensation. They might also perhaps be invited to serve as 
executives, work conscientiously and earn a reasonable wage. 

It is quite possible to avoid such drastic measures. 
That is where Nctaji’s approach to the problem will he 
found really useful. A planned el'fort must he made to 
“re-oducatc” even men like Birin, Dalmia, Walchand and 
Singhania on the trend of political and economic currents in 
the world and in India, and lift the veil of d.'irkness from 
their eyes. 

I'hcy must be'; told that at the moment they are the 
best friends of Communism which thrives because of them % 
they must be told bluntly that they must, from now on, 
earn profits for the nation and not for themselves; they 
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must pill nside nil thoughts of acquiring poliLiwil power 
through sheer bank balances ; in fact, they must truly run 
their concerns in trust for Ihe iialioii. 

There is no need to iind a label for such an idea; it 
need not necessarily be socialism or communism ; it would 
be some ‘ism’ evolved by Indian genius, based on Indian 
culture and eiviiisiiLiou, .suited to the Indian tenipei'amcnt 
and to the present-day conditions of India. 

“liig Busines.s” would do well to fall in line with this 
idea with grace ; olhcrwi.se, “Big Business” will go down in 
disgrace. Not even a, formidable combination of all the 
capitalists and industrialists of India can prevent such a 
disaster to themselves, if tliey do not wake up in time. 

This is no threat; it is a word of advice in the best 
interests of the nation and of “Big Bus'incss” itself. I am 
quite sure t.haL India can .still boast of a nmlLi-niillionairc or 
two who will boldly come forward and dedicate all his 
wealth to the nation, himself to continue only as a trustee 
with a modest honorarium. 

The example Ls bound to pi’ove infectious. Such 
multi-millionaire.s, whom the nation will revei'e as Mahaihyagis 
(Great Renouuccrs), will go down in history as its illusirious 
.sons who (lid a glorious deed at the mo.st critical juneluu' in 
the nation’s hi.story. This tradition of remmeiation mu.st 
be handed down from father to .son. Then, not only tliey, 
but tlunr sneeessors yet unborn will be honoured and blessed 
by the nation for year.s to come. This path of ■('•olimLary 
renunciation is a thousaml times better than the one that will 
be forced on them in due course. Gandhiji and Subhas, the 
two MahavirthyagU' of India, have shown the way. 

Kquitable di.stribution of the Nation’s wealth cannot, 
in any evtait, brook a moment’s delay. A start will have to 
be made immediately and the successive stages mu.st be 
taken in hand according to plan. This is meant to show 
that the State is in dead earnest about executing the plan 
with voluntary eo-operation if possible, and without it, if 
necessary. 
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'Fhe ac'utf econoitiic distress in the couiiLry eannot Ije 
allowed to threatcti complete disni])tion and chaos. The 
solution must be racy oi’ the soil. Aeademie discussions 
on the nu'i’its ;ind demerits of any of the iini)ortcd ‘isms’ - 
Socialism, ('ommimism. Fascism or Na'/,ism—will not do. 

The national lenders who are both in the Central Govern¬ 
ment and in the Congress organisalion liave got to take 
courage in both hands, and without any thoughts of prestige 
or personal likes and dislikes, try the apj)roaeli tliat Netaji 
found so cn'eeLive and useful. Detailed plans will have to 
be worked out before the Netaji apjn'oach to the wealthy 
peojde of India is made. 

Mr. Nehru wilt have to launch a spectacular all-India 
drive and issue an impas.sioncd ap])eal for the first 
Mahathyagi to eoinc forward and earn the undying gratitude 
of free India. The Hast Mahathyagi may well be a Ghaii- 
shyamdas, Hamkrishendas, Walchand or a Padampat. If 
the nation wills it, and if the State has the imagination, no 
legal obstacles shoiild he allowed to prevent or delay the 
awe-inspiring spoei.acle of the first crorepathi giving his all to 
India and launching a bloodless economic revolution which 
the rest of the world might very well copy iit no distant date. 

The fir-st Mahathyagi will undoubtedly be followed by 
many others who will lie inspired by his s))cetacular example. 

It would be positively stupid of India, in the year of 
grace 1951, to thiuk of aping Moscow or London in solving 
her own economic jiroblcrns. If Marx coidd evolve a plan 
and liCnin could put it into ellect, surely Mr. Nehru could 
also strike out on liis own and try the greatest experiment 
of all timc.s. The materialistic West may not be, able to 
implement its smallest plans without fhe help of the law, 
and the pi’ison. But the spiritualistic India of the Vedafi, 
the land of Krishira, Buddha, Vivekananda, Gandhi and 
Subhas, could easily rise to the greatest spiritual heights, 
provided her soul is again awakened by a man of vision, 
courage and faith. 
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II' need be, Mr. Nehru must be prepared to throw up 
the Prime Ministership and all its restraints, and resume the 
leadership! ol' the nation. For, India’s independence is 
Lhreatemal I'roin many sides. The potential dangers to this 
freedom are today named as Kashmir, and the Godsc cult. 
The Soeialisl.s arc in open revolt and arc daily weakening 
the position and prestige of the Nehru Government. The 
Communists paid lip-sympathy to the Nehru regime for a 
few days ; and now they have resumed their wonted role of 
instigators of violent clas.s-war as the only method of 
emaneipating the worker and the peasant. 

1 wish there were two Nchrus in India today, if it is 
ahsolut('ly ueeessary for .one Nehru to continue to hold office 
in TIcllu. Till! other Nehru is badly needed to go on a 
whirlwind campaign throughout the length and bi-eadth of 
India, to tell the masses what he hopes to do for them, and 
what is far more important, how he hopes to do it. He must 
himself invoke and guide the cleansing whirlwind he has 
been recently speaking of. 

Th(! conviction is growing in the minds of many that 
the net is oiosing tighter round Nehru, and before long he 
may liud himself helpless to do anything for the common 
men. 



CHAr'rKU viii 


NETAJI m FREE INDIA 

N ETAJI will have lived and died Tor India’s Freedom in 
vain, if his achievements in Easb Asia did not have a 
meaning and a message for the preseni, and future generations 
of hi.'- countrymen. 

With dynamic eiu'rgy he rcvilaliscd the civilian and 
military organisation of Indians in Eusi, Asia ; with eloeldike 
precision, he put plan after plan into effect; with unlliuching 
loyalty he befriended the Japanese, Burmese ajid I'hai 
Governments, through the ups and downs of a 'world war ; 
with rare magnetic charm, he hypnotised the three million 
Indians in East Asia into making voluntary saeriliccs un¬ 
precedented in the world’s history ; with irdoniitaldc courage, 
he faced catastrophic reverses on the battle-fronts, and 
turned defeats into victories ; witli faith in India’s ultimate 
destiny, which could not be shakcji ever so Ultle even in the 
darko.st hours, he inspired even the (.mwardlicsst among men 
to face up to dangers and death with a smile on their lijjs ; 
with utter disregard of personal rusks, he insisted on rushing 
to danger-points and seeing things for hin\self; dually, he 
died -with only one mantra (chuut) on Iris lijrs namely : 
“INDIA WILL BE FREE AND BEFORE LONG.” ' 
Ad his thoughts, words and actions in East Asia were 
motivated by two distinct objectives. They 'sverc, first, to 
win India’s freedom; secondly, to take all possible steps to 
maintain that freedom unaided by any other Bower. The 
spiritual training he gave to the INA and to the civilians in 
East Asia was consistently marked bjr these two objectives ; 
he. laid the foundations of a national character that could, 
in an emergency, defend India’s freedom, and win a proud 
place for Lidia in the councils of the nations. 
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1 was i'rcquejilly asked by some friends m the fust 
monilis of oiir freedom: what do joii 11111111 Nefcaji would 
luue done, if he were in India today ? It would perhaps be 
presiimpLuoii.s for anyone except Nctaji himself, io answer 
that (piostioii. tint still 1 am tempted to attempt an ansivi r ; 
bceaiise for some reason or another, I feel I ourIiI to answtn-; 
I can only hope lhal I am true to Netap’s soul ; then, even 
if I make a mistake, I would he for/:jivcu. Oiu of the reasons 
why I feel bold enough to answer tlic question is the rare and 
proud privilege I had of being so near him Jforri July, 1 IMS till 
Angus+, 1945 --1 wo years crowded wbb fateful events. 

If he had reached India in the aniumn of 1945, at the 
end of Woild War 11, the llritish would not have dared 
touch him ; and before he did anything else, he would have 
laid the bogov of partition. Of course, this might have 
meant bloodshed and even civil war. but he would lather 
have them than agree to ])ai’tition; this is no reflection ou 
the leaders who agreed (o partition, but only a reiteration of 
Netaji’s unalterable stand. Communal strife and civil 
war . . . yes . . . but no partition and all the evils that 
have tlowed and ari' still flowing from i1, that is, no demoral¬ 
isation of the armed forces, no pulling down of the economic 
structure, no Kasdimir, no Hyderabad, no Jimagndh, no 
rupees twenty-fivi'-orore loan by the Nizam, no rupees 
fifty-llve-erore gesture of appeasement to the uiuippiasable 
men of Pakistan, no problem of millions uprooted from their 
homes, no dispute over evacuee property or over canal 
waters, no trade deadlock over currency devaluation, nor 
the unceasing and unscrupulous worldwide campaign of 
slander against India under the flimsiest pretexts and, of 
course, no threat of war. IIa.s the partition soh'cd any 
problem ? I do not know? But I do know that it has created 
problems and will continue to create problems to harass the 
Notional Government night and day all round the year. 

So, Nctaji would not have agreed to partition ; any¬ 
thing short of it, yes. 
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'J'hcn Lord Louis Moiiiitbuttcn would noi have been 
invited to continue as Gloveraor-General. Why ? For 
obvious reasons. 

First, there would have been no need Tor him to play 
the role of mediator between Paki.stan and the Indian 
Union ; 

secondly, his continued presence in the Viceroy’s house 
would have detracted from India’s status of complete 
independence ; (accepting Dominion Status even temporarily 
would have been out of the question); 

Colville and Nye would not have been invited to continue 
as Governors of Bombay and Madras respectively ; 

Auehinleck would have been packed off by the fir.st 
available plane or l)oal ; 

the Indian Army would have easily been persuaded to 
welcome with open arms the reinstatement oJ‘ the INA 
personnel in the country’s armed forces ; (of course, the INA 
itself would have been severely cautioned beforehand not to 
expect reinstatement or any other consideration as a reward 
foi’ services ; it would have been asked to be ready to serve 
the country again only if the natioji and the Indian army 
wished it so). 

What would Netaji himself have chosen to be in 
the new set up ? I have no hesitation in saying that he 
would have insisted on Nehru heading the Administration, 
and would have pledged his own all-out support, to the 
Nehm Administration ; he would have joined the Adminis¬ 
tration, only if Nehru pressed him hard to do so, because 
there would be enough work for him to do in the country in 
training the masses in the heavy responsibilities of the 
citizenship of Free India. 

Whether he was in the Cabinet or outside it, he would 
have radiated an amount of life and energy to pull I he 
country through the early days of freedom. 

He might have persuaded Gandhiji to become Free 
India’s first Governor-General ; that would have avoided 
the .somewhat anomalous spectacle of the Premier and the 
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other Ministers lowing to run up to Tlirla House as often as 
they ran up to the Viceroy’s House ; it was a tremendous 
strain on the tiation’s leaders, which few could imagine. 
Official consultations with Mouiitbatlcn and unofficial con¬ 
sultations with Mahatmaji interspersed with the thousand 
and one duties of a Free India, Minister were much too much 
even for a man of Nehru’s vitality, to say nothing of older 
men like Patel and Prasad. 

If Gandhiji declined to occupy the Viceroy’s House, 
then Nctaji would have' asked Gandhiji to give Nehru a 
blank cheque i‘or a period of five years to nm the Adminis¬ 
tration, consulting Gandhiji only on matters relating to 
Congress Organisation as distinct from the day to day 
administration of the country. 

I ha,ve not the slightest doubt in my own miml that, if 
invited by Nehru, Netaji would have accepted the Defence 
Portfolio and set about the task of making India an A-1 
nation physically and spiritually, and of giving India a 
first-rate Army, Navy and Air Force. These armed forces 
of l<’i’ce India would liave been fully capable of maintaining 
internal order and resisting external aggression. He would 
have left l.he impress of his own lowering personality on 
the soldiers, sailors and airmen of Fi’ee India. 

In fact, his presence in the Cabinet, in any capacity, 
would ha,ve been imiierceptibly felt by all the other Ministers 
too. And of coui'se, he would have been a pillar of strength 
to Panditji particularly in helping him shape Free India’s 
foreign jioliey on well-defined lines. His valuable and 
varictl experience of foreign affairs and his pca’sonal contacts 
with the Heads of States, foreign ministers and diplomats in 
Gernmny, Italy, Czcohoslovalcia, Japan, China, the Philip¬ 
pines, Thailand and Burma during the years 1941 to 1945, 
would have been available in an unstinted measure to Nehru 
in the conduct of IiuUa’s External Affairs. It is more than 
possible, it is indeed probable that these two heads put 
together would have evolved a unique foreign policy for 
India. 
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Writing on another ocoasion and in another context 
I tried to indicate what idnd of foreign policy Netaji liiniself 
would hfive jnu'.sued if he were alive today and whal. would 
have been his attitude towards America and Russia, especially 
because these two nalions are seemingly poised for a war to 
Settle their differences. 

I make no apology for indicating at length the line of 
foreign policy which I believe vvt)uld have met with Nc'laji’s 
uiiqualilied approval. 

It is iroL easy for the average Indian to imagine the 
appalling task that faces Nehru in tlie held of external 
affairs alone. Ai. this juncture, and for this reason, he is 
entitled to the sujrport; and sympathy of every Indian who 
wishes well of the country. Night and day, Nehru has to 
steer clear of diplomatic yritfalls; aiid the ])ath of a Foreign 
Minister abounds in tlicsc pitfalls these days. 

On the Home Front Netaji would have advoeaU’d a 
form of benevolent dictatorship as a temporary phase ; he 
would certainly have been firm in mainUiiuing law and 
order, impartially curbing all communal aelivitics and 
suppressing all communal volunteers. 

I have already indicated at considerable length what 
economic policy Netaji might have jnirsued. 

I can only hope that I have not misinterpreted Netaji 
to my countrymen; if there arc any obvious fallacies in 
what I have said in the name of Netaji, I wish to bake all the 
blame on myself; it could only mean that I have failed to 
interpret Netaji correctly in spite of my best efforts to do so. 

Today Free India faces three distinct perils. 

1. World war between America and Russia. 

2. War with Pakistan. 

3. War Avith enemies within. India—capitalists, indus¬ 
trialists, profiteers, blackmarketcers, vested interests, com¬ 
munists and rank communalists—all of them combined total 
only a fraction of the thirty-five crore population of Free 
India which is nearly one-fifth of the human race. 
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Eeforc World War II came fco an end, that is, as early 
as June 191'5, Nciaji Subhas Chandra Bose forccasl the 
inevilabilily oi' World War III wilhin ten years—the belli- 
gerants to be led by America on the one side and Russia on 
Lhe other. 

lie put foi'Lh the most cogent reasons why such a war 
was inevitable. With the vision of a seer he saw this World 
War III coming. lie did not have enough time then and 
he did not live long enough to sec India actually free, and to 
tell Rrec India what she .shoidd do in the event of a war 
between Russia and America ; knowing what the atom bomb 
did to Hiroshima and Nagasaki he pictured to himself the 
horrors of the coming World War III; he fully realised that 
such a war might well mean the end of civilisation. 

Though Nctaji did not spcciRcally say what Free India 
should do in the event of a wav between Russia and America, 
lie said enough from time to time on current affairs then to 
reveal his mind on certain fundamentals. 

'J'o him Lhe Freedom of India was not an end in itself; 
it was nothing more than a mere means. 

He was out to take everybody’s aid and he was out to 
use every aAniilabki weapon in his war .against Lire British ; 
but then, he was ])re])arcd to have even another one hundred 
and fifty years of slavery for India under the British, if the 
price of Freedom was a eomprornise of India’s national 
honour, prestige, dignity, or complete independence. 

He was prepared to reconcile himself even to India’s 
physical extinction; hut he would not have it said of India 
that she was only a fairweather friend and that she was 
guilty of gross perfidy towards any other nation on earth. 

This being so, it is not very difficult to guess what 
would have been Netaji’s attitude towards America and 
Russia vis-a-vis the threatened war between these two 
countries. 

His attitude would be that even to .save her own skin 
or to save her independence, Free India should not join the 
winning side, merely because it was the winning side; she 
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should not join any side ; but, if ever she must join a side, 
that would be the side of the truly jtist party. Free India 
must risk her freedom a thousand times in takinf>' the rijj'ht 
decision in limes of world crises ; her own saley, or self- 
interest alone should not weigh with her; otherwise, the 
newly-won freedom of the three hundi’cd and fifty million 
people of India would be the worst curse added to the 
already existing curses of the modern world. 

If the three hundred and fifty million people of partitioned 
Free India arc to become a new world force for the good of 
humanity, they must set their face against a.ll the linown 
canons of power diplomacy of the imperialists, democratic 
or Communi.st brand, and pursue a unique policy whose 
motive would be wholly altruistic. The sanction behind 
such a policy will be tlic national morality nurtured and 
strengthened over the last thirty years by Mahatma. Gandhi ; 
and the spirit of utter self-sacrifice and a determined effort 
to translate that morality into action, as demonstrated by 
Netaji on more than one occasion in his dcfdings with the 
Germans and the Japanese during his war of liberation from 
1942 to 1045. 

I am not deluding myself into the belief that it is an 
easy task for Free India to take up an uncompromising moral 
stand when America and Russia are poised for a final show¬ 
down which would decide the fate of world civilisation for 
centuries to come. 

I do not for a moment minimise the apjmlling magnitude 
of the task ; but I say that the very magnitude compels 
India to fulfil the task ; India can have no other mission in 
this world ; she can have no other contribution to make to 
the sum total of ultimate human happiness. She will he 
wasting her gigantic man-power, if she were to use it in 
producing faster jilancs, more hideous-looking tanks, more 
destructive atom bombs, or more horrible invisible rays. 
The future belligerents have left India miles behind in these 
scientific fields. 
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Free India is not going to find safety or security in the 
size of her army, navy, or air force or in the fire-power of her 
modern weapons. Of course, .she would have to have first- 
rate Defence Forces on land, in the air and at sea. But these 
would only be of .secondary importance in defence either 
against America or against Russia, because, it is out of the 
que.stion for India to outstrip either of these two world powers 
in the matter of armaments. 

Free Indifi\s defence forces would be only of such 
proportions as the country could afford economically. Free 
India can never entertain expansionist ambitions ; so power- 
politics cannot dictate the size of her defence forces. 

It would not pay free India, materially or spiritually, to 
be camp-follower of cither Bu.ssia or America. It would be 
the solemn duty of India’s stalc.smen to decide after the most 
eari'fiil deliberation, which of the two belligerents is inspired 
by wholly aUruisiic motives, and then if necessary range 
herself on the side' of tliat belligerent; if neither can be 
described ns such, then India would remain neutral, whaiever 
may he tlie price of that neutrality. 

World leadership of a single nation, however good and 
just that nation may be, would be a con.sLant menace to 
world ijcaoe; 

Neither America nor Russia must aspire to world 
Icadershvp ; they are most w'eieome to be leaders in a world 
parinerfihip in which othc]- nations also shall have their say 
on a footing of absolute equality. 

h’ree India might as well devote all her energies to the 
.s]iade work of world partnership ; in tliis noble mission of 
permanent ])eace to the world, the land of Buddha, Gandhi 
and Subhas may well expect the active co-operation of the 
land of Confucius and Sun Yat Sen and of the land of the 
Ri.sing Sun. 

All thoughts of world leadership will be wiped out and 
woi'kl partnership and,world peace will become pleasant 
realities when, Cor a start, India, China and Japan join hands 
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and dedicate themsedves to the sacred task of pcTTiuincnt 
world peace and progress wUIioiit U'liy nclfish motives. 

Such a devclo|nnent aJonc can stem tlie rot, and put an 
end to llu' present pathi'lic sight of tl\e ri'st of the world 
looking on helph'ssly anil in tri'pidii.tion, with two giants 
growling at each other across the live coni incuts of the 
world, and threatening to throw the world into the scetldng 
<‘auldron. 

This is the otdy answer to the question : “ Wind; shall 
be the sheet anchor of the foreign ])olicy of Free' India ? ” 

The Nal.ional Government of Free India must hi-st 
digest this policy, then inenleate it in the Ambassadors it 
sends abroad, and preach it 1,o the throe hundred and fifty 
million people of partitioned Free India, whose whole¬ 
hearted aece):iLancc alone can im])lement I he policy ; other¬ 
wise it would remain the ebiinorical dream of a handful of 
visionaries in Delhi. 

This is how Free India would face the peril of World 
Wixr III and make a positive contribution to averl.ing it. 

Now, to turn to the peril of a war with Pakistan. 

This is a much smaller ])eril eotnpart'd with a world war, 
though it is not the le.ss bothersome if it is thrust upon India. 

Our men at Delhi .should be above suspicion ; they 
should carry out their part of whatever agreemeut is arrived 
at with Pakistan, undaunted !)y anything that is said or 
done across the border in violation of the spirit of the 
agreement. 

Then Pakistan would be told to dbhtain from pro^jpking 
a conflict ; if Pakistan still persists in having a clash by 
merely raising the bogey of religion, then Free India would 
defend righteousness or peri.sh in the attempt. 

The National Government will have to make up its 
mind very clearly and firmly on this issue, and make it 
known to every man, woman and child in India ; what 
Pakistan says or thinks or even docs, need not be an obsession 
with our National or Provincial Governments or political 
parties ; rather they ought to know what they themselves 
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should do ; Lhat would suffice ; Free India rnust never do 
any sabre-raf fling-, iu the absence of extreme and deliberate 
provocation ; then sabre-rattling on Ihe other side may be 
safely ignored, relianee being placed wholly on the strength 
to defend righteousness. 

'rhis strength to defend the right will have to be generated 
without a moment’s delay. IL ca.n only come from com¬ 
pulsory military Iraining for all able-bodied men and women. 

After dcvelojiing this strength, Free India must stretch 
her hand of sincere friendship to Pakistan, and behave as an 
honourable friend. 

laistly, to tui’u to (.he internal peril—the cumulative 
elfcct of the anii-uatronal activities of capitalists, industriai- 
isl.s, blackmarkclcei's, communists and extreme communalists. 

Public opinion will have to be mobilised against these 
groups who arc daily eating into the vitals of the nation. 

With Idle exit of the British from India and the attain¬ 
ment of our Iiulepeudcnce, we have abolished one of the 
institulions through which the British skilfully maintained 
their hold on the psychology of Indians, namely, the award 
ol' Idtles oJ' honour to hundreds of Indians twice a year—on 
Ni‘w Fc'ar’s Day and on King’s Birthday. 

But ive have; not substituted tbesi' British Honours 
Lists with any awards of the Rejmblic of India, though some 
typically Indian awards have been instituted for deeds of 
bravery on tlie battle-field. 

Let 118 take the instances of leading nations of the 
world today. In Soviet Russia, in spite of the olfieial 
economic equality of all men, it has been found necessary 
to award titles such as “ Hero of the Soviet Union,” “ Hero 
of Labour,” etc., to rouse the enthusiasm of the people and 
goad them to rivalry in service of the nation; a worker in 
a Soviet Russian factory who gets the same wstges a.nd has 
the same standard of life as the man standihg at the next 
machine, feels himself more important simply because he 
has been a^yarded the title of “ Hero of Labour ” and lionised 
and feted as such on all possible occasions,^ The title is 
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considered as a reward for better work and an inocntivc 1o 
healthy rivalry. 

Communist China is also awarding such Lith's lo her 
workers and others. 

I’hc United States of America, on the other hand, has 
set her face against any .such titular distinctions lietwccn 
man and man; one of the main reasons may be the blanket 
national assurance that any citizen of tire United States 
may aspire to go “ from the log cabin to the White House,” 
and no citizen of the United States can have a higher ambition 
than U) occupy the White House one day as President of the 
United States of America. Another reason may be that 
titles are totally unsuited to the national temperament of 
Americans. 

But one of the oldest democracies of Ihc modern world, 
Britain, is still using the institution of title's to the best 
national advantage, except when titles are awarded for 
services to the party in power. 

Knowing the psychology of his oounLrymcii as he did, 
Nctaji, if he wci'e in India today, rniglil have seriously 
considered the urgent need for the institution of titles of 
national honour Lo be awarded to Indians achieving dis¬ 
tinctions in the fields of art, science and literature or 
rendering outstanding service to the nation in other fields. 

The nation might therefore find it worthwhile to consider 
seriously in the near future a proposal lo award titles of 
national honour to illusiriou.s sons and daughters retideriiig 
outstanding national services or achieving distinctions in the 
fields of art, science and literature. We might as well have 
titles such as, for instance, Vi’r (hero), Thyagi (mnrlyr), 
Virthyagi (hero-martyr), Mahavir (great hero), Mahathyngi 
(great martyr), and Mahavirlhyagi (great hero-martyr). 
Mahatma Gandhi would be awarded the posthumous title 
and be Frfee India’s first Mahaoirfliyagi ; Nctaji, similarly, 
would be the second ; and, Lokmaiiya Tilak, the third. 

As for the fields of art, science and literature, we might 
consider the titles of Gjiani (man or woman of knowledge), 
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Maliagnani (great man or woman of knowledge), Kalalcar 
(man or woman of art), Maha Kalalcar (great, man or woman 
of art); a great man or woman of knowledge as well <a.s of 
art would be; known avS a Mahapurush or MaJiasircc (great 
man or great woman). Poet Tagore would be hailc'd a 
Mahapurush. 

The question may be asked : But, who is to award these 
titles impartially and with due restraint ? This must not 
be left to the Executive of the Administration of the day. 
A small but supreme body to be known as the National 
Tribunal and composed of the President of India, the Chief 
Justice of India, the Prime Minister of India and the Chief 
Justices of the High Courts in the Stales must meet once a 
year and scrutinise a list to be placed before it by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, The Government will have drawn up tlie 
list on the basis of recommendations of its own Departments, 
the State Governments, and less than a handful of public 
bodies engaged in pursuit of art, science or literature. 

The awards would be given only once a year or at longer 
intervals ; and the yearly list of titles would not contain 
more than a dozen names in all. In other words, hardly 
more than one person would be awarded the same title. 

These titles would be really coveted distinctions of 
national honour and national recognition, and carry varying 
money grants with them. The money grants would he 
suincicnt, in the case of those without independent means, 
to live respectably and without looking to anyone else for a 
decent existence. 
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S IX years have j-ollcd by since Nelaji Suhhas Chaiulra 
Bose I'ou^i'ht and nearly won the epic war for India’s 
Independi'iiee. H(‘ hastened our fi-eedom by at least ten 
years, when the British quit India four years ago. 

Netaji Suhhas Chaudi'a Bose is no more in our midst 
in flesh and blood; not, for him the heat a.nd dust of con¬ 
temporary politics and controversy. But he lias left behind 
him a rare tradition <if patriotic fervour and indomitable 
courage. 

Stone buildings and bronxc statue.? alone cannot 
adequately jierpel.natc his memory. Nevertheless, they are 
also needed to rimiind the present and future generations of 
Indians to live up to the glorious traditions created by 
Netaji. Thcreibrc, the hou.se in Rangoon from which he 
directed the Second War of India’s Independence must be 
bought for the nation without delay; the demolished 
Memorial to the Shaheeds (martyrs) of the INA must be 
rebuilt ou the foreshore in Singapore ; anci a iife-si'/.e sfntne 
of Netaji must be I'roeU'd near the Red Fort in Delhi ns soon 
u.s this is possible, I'he sacred task of bringing Netaji’s 
ashes from 'I'okyo wilh due solemnity has to be taken in 
hand in canu'st by the Government of onr eonntry soon after 
the General Elections. 

An appeal must be made in the name; of the Government 
of India to all ex-INA personnel in and out of India and to 
all other Indians, as well as to the Governments and nationals 
of Germany, Italy, Japan, China, Philippines, Indo-China, 
Indonesia, Malay.')., Thailand and Burma to donate to the 
Indian nation documents, pictures, memento.s, souvenirs 
and relics of Netaji, with the ultimate idea of depositing them 
in a Natiojinl Museum in Delhi. 

A nucleus can ea.sily be formed almo.st immediately if 
.some public-spirited Indian would come, forward to take 
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over ror Lhe ntition, sonio very valuable material from 
Vilhalbhai Jhaveri who laboured hard and organised an 
INA exhibition and brought, out a i)ublica(ion entitled 
Frccdo'iii's Bdtilc. Financially Vithalbhai was hit very hard 
indeed ; he did not mind it then, ajid he docs not mind it 
now ; nevertheless, he must ))e eompensa,ted to a reasonable 
extent and the precious material that he collected on Netaji’s 
historic fight for our freedom must be taken over from him. 
From time to time, I had asked him to have patience and 
continue to act a.s honorary trustee of this national treasure. 
He promised to do so, and he has kept liis promi.se at 
tremendous saorifice. 

Even when all this is done, we shall have done nothing 
more than having a few visible symbols of Notaji’-s four 
years of toil outside India for her liberation. 

Nctaji Subhas Chandra Bose is already pa.ssing into 
legend in India; it is good to have a legend of Subhas in a 
country lik» ours ; nothing else is capable of stirring u.s, as a 
nation of thirty-five crorcs of people, into seeing vi.sion.s, 
effacing ourselves, feeling proud of our heritage, and acting 
in unity with courage in our hearts and faith in ourselves 
and our destiny. At all times it is dillieult to live up to a 
legend ; and the Subhas legend is Himalayan—the Peak of 
Mount Everest—something almost unattainable*; at the same 
time, something that beckons you on through Eternity to 
heroic and more heroic elfort; even at its worst, any elfort 
would mean some gain to the country: it would be an 
unceasing effort that has no thought of mere success or 
failure, but is content with the act itself regardless of the 
outcome. 

The Legend will spread to the millions of homes in the 
farthest corirers of India, and every house, whether the rich 
man’s mansion or the poor man’s hut, will enshrine his 
memory, and every man, woman and child, irrespective of 
ca.ste or creed, will try to emulate the immortal life of mortal 
Subhas. 
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ir tins c‘omos to pass, as undoubtedly it must, what 
more could any Indian wash ? 

And, ir tins book of mine contributes even a drop to 
the ocean of that Immortal Legend, then it is not in vain 
that I have tried to be : 
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APPENDIX I 


A BlOtJRAPIIlCAL SKETCH 

lUETAJT SURIIAS CHANDRA. BOSE was born on Satnrtlay, 
Lhc 23rcl January, 1897. Uc was Ihp sixtii son and ninili 
chikl of his parents. Ilis falher, Mr. Janakinatb Bose, was a 
leacliug lawyei' in Cuttack, Orissa. His mother Prabhavati 
belonged to the family of the Dulls of IlatJchola, a northerji 
quarter of Caleutla. Their.s was not a ricli family but a well- 
to-do middle elas.s one. 

At the age of five, Subhos joined a Mis.sionar}' School in 
Cultack, oalleci the P. E. School, j)riinarily meant for European 
£unl Anglo-Indian boy.s and girls. He studied in that school for 
six years from 1902 to 1909. In 1909, he joined Lhc Ravensluiw 
Collegiate School. lie ap))cared for the Matricniatiou 
examination in March, 1913 and came out second in the whole 
Uuiv<‘rsity. 

It was during tliis period Llial Suhb.as Chandra Bose 
dcvclopt'd a taste for rcligiou.s devotion and a.s he approached 
t,he end of his aeliool career his religious impulse began to grow 
in intensity. Tlie leaehing.s of Ramakrislma Paramtdiamsa and 
Vivokunanda fired Ids imagination and he resolved lo dedicate 
hi.s life to the great cause of humanity. 

This decision was taken after great mental conflict. Suhhas 
himself once described this struggle as a battle royal. 

In 1913, he joined the Pre,sidency College, Calcutta, but 
even the College atmosphere could not change his religious 
outlook and spiritual urge. So in the' .summer vacation of 1914, 
he quietly left on a pilgrimage with another friend. He borrowed 
some money from a elas-s friend who was getting a scholarship 
and repaid him later from his own. He visited some well- 
known places of pilgrimage in Upper India. After an exciiiag 
experience he turned up one fine morning dejected and 
disappointed at not finding the Guru (Teacher) he had wanted 
so much. However, his religious pursuits did give him an 
in sight inf o the eon dil ions of Indian village life, its social injustices, 
dire poverty and other anomalies. In addition it prepared him 
well for the ordeals he had to go through as the result of hjs 
embracing an entirely different career Infer. 
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Ufc ill the c'ollc}>c and in a eohniopolitan oily like Calcntla 
aflbrded more opporUinities for Siiklias to &cc tJic hiohluindcdncss 
of the British towards Indians and tiic liuniiliations they wore 
siibiectod to, and gradually his religious urge found a now 
outlet in political activities. 

While he was proceeding with his studies for the degree 
examination, he had an unpleasant experience. An linglish 
professor of the College manhandled one of his class-mates and 
as the representative of his class Suhhas had to take up this 
matter witli the Principal. Tlic professor was asked to apologise 
but he refused to do so. A strike was organised. On the second 
day of the strike pressure was brought to bear on the professor 
and he called for the studenis’ representatives and settled the 
dispute amicably with them, a formula honourable to both 
parties having been devised in the meantime. A month later a 
simihir incident happened, the same iirolcssor being the author. 
This time it was a dilt'erent story. The students did not resort 
to any constitutional uiethods but took the law into their own 
hands uird beat tire professor black and blue. 'Phis created a 
great eommoiion and the Government was about to close the 
college. 

The Principal fell out. with the Government, and was 
suspended but before power cordd slip out of his liands he called 
for those students who were in his black list, including Sublias. 
Though ho was not one of the assailants the Principal’s 
wrath fell on Subhas and he vented his spleen on him. He told 
Subhas that he was tlie most troublesome boy in tlie college and 
suspended him. The Governing Body of the University conlhracd 
this order and Subhas was expelled from the College. Ilis appeal 
to the University i'or permission to study in some other college 
was not granted. This was the turning point in his career. 

Subhas then went to Cuttack and lived there for a year as a 
rusticated student. A year later he returned to Calcul ta to try 
his luck with the University authorities once iigain. He was 
informed that tlie University authorities would probably be 
amenable, but that he would have to find a college to eoutinue 
bis studies. He approached the Scottish Church College and 
exjjlaiiiod the whole position to the Principal who was impres.scd 
very much and agreed to admit him provided the Principal of 
the Presidency College had no objection. This was somehow 
arranged and he took to his studies again with j^cal and devotion. 
At the B.A. examination in 1919 he got fmst class honours in 
Philosophy but was pla.ecd second in order of merit. The same 
year his father asked him whether he was willing to go to 
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EiifTliuuI aiul sliuiy for the I.C.S. He •vviis given twenty-four 
honi s to niuke up l\is mind. He finally agiecd to go. Suhscq\icnlly 
at Cambridge anti in the I.C.S. examination he had a vciy satis- 
faeloiy record, in fad he came out fourth in the 1920 July Civil 
Service E.xaniination. 

lie iuid another great jirohlem to face, that is, whether to 
join the Civil Service and aid the Biilish authoiitics in subjugating 
his own people and then lead a comfortable life or to cast away 
such a lucrative job and eouit suffering and saciifice. 

The non-eo-operalion movement initiated by Mahatma 
Gandhi sliried the Indian people all over the woiid. Subhas 
could not resist the call of the Congress to lawyers to quit the 
courts, to title-holders to relinquish their titles, to students to 
leave their colleges and to Government servanls to resign Ibcir 
jiosts. After protracled coricspondcncc with his elder brolber, 
Mr. Sai'iil Chandra Bose, he resigned frem the I.C.S. in May, 
1921, against the wish of his friends and family members, and 
hunied hack to India to take his place in the struggle. 

As soon as he reached Bombay he met Mahatma Gandhi 
who directed him to Tc])ort to Mr. C. II. Das. Subhas \Yas not 
very tntieh impressed by Ganclhiji’s arguments in the fust inter¬ 
view he had with the Maliatnia. Of course he had high respect 
and regard for Gandhiji. 

However, as soon as Subhas reached Calcutta he met 
Ml'. C. II. Has with whom he had already started coircsj crdcrcc 
W'hile in England. Mr. Das left an indelible irnpies.sion on 
Subhas and ho followed him implicitl}^. “ It was a life of service 
and suffering tlnd. Subhas chalked out for himself, but it nas in' 
accordance with the views and convictions of Mr, C. B. Das 
who himself could not agree with Gandhiji on the main poiuls of 
the Mahatma’s programme.” 

SiiH'c then Subhas had a very stormy career as a pmUtical 
leader and the .British treated him all the woi.se for it, a.s he 
bolougcd to the leftist group. He was impri.soned many times, 
taken ev«II to the Mandalay jail in Burma. Jail life ard harsh 
trcalnicnl practically wrecked his health but his indcniilable 
courage and devotion to duty enabled him to survive all the 
ordeals, 

When the " Swaraj Party ” started the daily' Forward, 
Subhas was its editor. In 1924, at the age of 27, he was made 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta Corporaticn. He 
was President of the Bengal Provincial Congress Crmmh-tec and 
likewise President of the AU-India Trade Union Congress. 
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Tile FifLy-first Session of tlie rndiiiii NiiLioiiiil Congress met 
uiicler liifi'bly frying ciirninsianees at Villial Nagar, llaiipiira, in 
ret)riuiry, 1938, and Suldias was eleeted Pvc.sidciil, llio youngest 
to he tile Presidenl of the Congress I lien. 

He inti'oducc'd many selieincs thiviiig' Ins Presidenl ship, 
notably Nalionul Planning, elc. lie fell that his term of oHiec'— 
one yeiir~-was not enough to work out his inogTanmic and 
deeided lo eonlest the electiou for the PreskhaiLshi]) in 1939, 
against the practiec of Ihe Congress. Snlihas, however, won (he 
election against the nominei' of Mahatma Gainlhi. 

This lime, due to ill-hcallli, Suhhns was nol able lo take 
part in the Presidential proeession that bad been arranged with 
a chariot diaiwii by fifty-two elephants along the road leading 
to tlie Congress Nagav in Tripura, in Mahako.sal. Instead it was 
conducted with the photo of the Prcsitleut. 

Throughout the session of the Tripura Congress, Subhas 
remained ill "and eould not attend the open session. He was 
carricil on a streteher. for the All-India Congress ConnnilLee 
meeting and Subjects Commitlee lueeLings, 

Subbas'a election to the I'rosidenlslnp for the second time 
was very much disapproved by (hiudliiji. This erealed a sort of 
ITietion in the Congress High Command iiiul Subhas was com¬ 
pelled lo resign his Presidentshii). Immediately afterwards he 
foi’incd his own party called the “ Forward Ploe.’’ 

Matters reaeheil a crisis. For organising a eoimlry-wide 
protest against a certain resolution of Liic iV.I.C.C. Sublias was 
debarred from holding any oiliec in the Congress organisation for 
three years. 

In 1939, Llic second World War lirolce out and tlie Brilish 
arrested most of the Congress leaders. Subhas was arrested at 
his Calcutta Tc.sidene.e uiuler the Hefcnee of India Knles in July, 
1940. In December, 1940, lie went on hunger strike in prison 
as a protest against his continued detention, and tlireatened lo 
fast unto death if he was not I’elcased. The authorities ordered 
his release bub kept a very strict vigil on his house to watch ids 
movements. Ncverlliclc.ss he escaped from his liomcland in 
January, 1941 and was next heard of in Berlin in Mareli. After 
organising an Indian National Army in Germany, he Lrnveiled 
for three months in a submarine from Germany and readied 
Japan in June 1943 and Singapore in July 1943 lo lead the 
Indian Independence Movement in East Asia. The rest of the 
story of his epic figiit for India’s freedom lias been narrated in 
the records of the historic INA trial at the Red Fort in November- 
Becember 1945 and in a number of books and parnplilcts publislied 
in India since 1945. 
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PROCT.AMATION OE 'FIIE PROVISIONAL 
GOVERNMENT OF AZAD HIND 

The following is the Prodatnalion of the Provisional Government 
of Azai Hind, rend in English by Netaji Suhhas Chandra Bose, 
at a meeting of represeniatioe Indians from all over East Asia, 
held at the Cathay Cinema Theatre m Singapore on 21sl October, 
Wd3: - 

Afler Iheir first' defeat at the hands of the British in 1757 
in Reufial, i he Indian people fought an uninterrupted series of 
hard and hitler Iiatlles over a stretch of one hundred years. 
Tiic history of this jicriod teems with examples of unparalleled 
heroism and sell'-snerifiee. And, in the'pages of that history, 
the names ol' Sirnj-ud-doula and Mohanlal of Bengal, Haider Ali, 
Tipjni SuHiin arrd Vcllu Tampi of South India, Appa Sahib 
Bhonsle and Pc'shwa Baji Rao of Maharashtra, the Begums of 
Oudh, Sardiir Shyaiu Singh Atariwala of Puniab and last, but 
not least, Rani Lalcshmibai of Jhansi, Tantia Topi, Maharaj 
ICniuvar Siiigli of Dnmraon and Nana Sahib—among others—the 
names of all (hose warriors are for ever engraved in letters of 
gold. Unfortmiately for ns, our forefathers did not at first 
realise that the British constituted a grave threat to the whole 
of India and they did not bhcrcforc put up a united front against 
the enemy. Ull imately, when the Indian people -were roused to 
the reality of the siluuLion, they made a concerted move-—and 
under the flag of Bahadur Shah, in 1857, they fought their last 
war as free men. In spite of a scries of brilliant victories in the 
early singes of thi.s war, ill-luck and faulty leadership gradually 
brought about t heir final collaxisc and subjugation. Nevertheless, 
such heroes as the Rani of .Thansi, Tantia Topi, Kunwar Singh 
and Nana Sahib live like eternal stars in the nation’.s memory to 
inspire us t o greater deeds of sacrifice and valour. 

I'orcibly disarmed by the British after 1857 and subjected 
to terror and brutality^ the Indian people lay prostrate for a 
while—but with the liirth of the Indian National Congress in 
1885, there came a new* awakening. From 1885 till the end of 
the last World War, the Indian people, in their endeavour to 
recover Urcir lost liberty, tried all possible methods—namely, 
agitation and propagarxia, boycott of Bn'tish goods, terrorism 
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and sahotajTc—and finally, armed revolution. But all thc.se 
efl'orts failed for a time. Ultimately, in 1920, when the Indian 
people, haunted by a sense of failure, Were groping for a new 
method, Mahatma Gandhi came foiavard with Ihe new weapon 
of non-co-o]jeration and civil disobcdicnc''. 

For two dccadc.s thereafter the Indian people went through 
a phase of intense patriotic activity. The mcs.sagc of freedom 
was carried to every Indian home. Through personal example, 
pco]jle were taught to sulfer, to sacrifice and to die in t,hc cause 
of freedom. From the centre to the rcmotesl villages, the 
people were knit together into one political organisation. Thus, 
the Indian people not only recovered their [.olitieal consciousness, 
but became a political entity once again. They could now 
speak with one voice and strive with one will for one common 
goal. From 1937 to 1939, through the work of the Congress 
Ministries in eight provinces, they gave proof ol their readiness 
and their capacity to ac.mini.stcr their own affairs. 

Thus on the eve of the present World War, the stage was 
set for the final struggle for India’s liberation. During the 
course of this war, Geiniany. with the help of her Allies, has 
dealt shattering blows to our enemy in Fairope—while Nippon 
with the help of her Allies has indicted a knockout blow to our 
enemy in East Asia. Favoured by a most hapjiy combination 
of circumstances, the Indian people today have a wonderful 
opportunity for achieving their national emancipation. 

For tlie first time in recent history, Indians abroad have 
also been politically roused and united in one organisation. 
They are not only thinking and feeling in tunc with their 
countrymen at home, but are also inarching in step with them, 
along the path to Freedom. In East Asia, in particular, over 
two million Indions are noW organised as one solid phalanx, 
inspired by the slogan of “ Total Mobilisation.” And in front of 
them stand the serried ranks of India’s Amiy of Liberation, with 
the slogan “ Onward to Delhi ” on their lips. 

Having goaded Indians to desperation by its hypocrisy and 
having driven them to starvation and death by plunilcr and loot, 
Briti.sh rule in India has forfeited the goodwill of the Indian 
people altogether and is now living a precarious existence. 
It needs but a flame to destroy the last vesLige of that unhappy 
rule. To light that flame is the task of India’s Army of Libera¬ 
tion, Assured of the enthusiastic support of the civil population 
at home and also of a large section of Biitisli Indian Army and 
backed by gallant and invincible allies abroad, but relying in 
the first instance on its own strength, India’.s Army of Liberation 
is confident of fulfilling its liistoiic role. 
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Now that I he dawn of freedom is at hand, iL i& the duly of 
I he Indian peojde lo set up a Provisional Government of (heir 
own, and launch Lhc' last struggle under the banner of that 
Governtmad. Rut with all tlic Indian leaders in prison and the 
people at home totally disarmed, it is not possible to set up a 
Provisional Government within India or to launch an armed 
struggle under the aegis of that Government. II is, therefore, 
tlu' duty of the Indian Independence League in East Asia, 
supported by all iiatriotic Indians at home and alu'oad, to under¬ 
take this task- the task of setting up a Provisional Government 
of Ai^ad Hind (Free India) and of conducting the last light for 
frcetlom, with the help of the Army of Liberation (that is, tlie 
Azad Hind Ibauj or the Indian National Army) organised bj" the 
League. 

Having been constituted as the Provisional Government of 
Azfi,d Hind by the Indian Independence League in East A.sia, We 
enter upon our duties with a full sense of the responsibility that 
has devolved on us. We pray that Providence may bless our 
Work and our struggle for the cnuinoipalion of our motherland. 
And We Iiereby pledge our lives and the lives of our comrades in 
arms 1 o 1 he cause of her freedom, of her welfare, and her exaltation 
among the nations of the world. 

It will be tlie task of tlic Provisional Government to launch 
and to conduct the struggle that will bring about the expulsion 
of the Brilisli and of their allies from the soil of India. It will 
then 1)0 the task of the Provisional Government to bring about 
the cslablishincnt of a permanent National Government of 
AziuJ Hind conslitxiLc'd in accordance with the will of the Indian 
])Copk' and enjoying their eoulideuce. After the British and their 
allies are overthrown and until a Permanent National Govern¬ 
ment of Azad Hind is set up on Indian soil, the Provisional 
Government will adminislcr the affairs of the country in trust 
for the Indian people. 

The Provisional Government is entitled to, and hereby 
claims, the allegiance of every Indian. It guarantees religiou.s 
liberty, as well as equal rights and equal opportunities to all its 
citiKeus. It declares its firm resolve to pursue the happiness 
and prosperity of the whole nation and of all its parts, cherishing 
all the children of the nation equally and Lrarrscending all the 
ditfcrenccs cunningly fostered by an alien government in the past. 

In the name of God, in the name of bygone generations who 
have welded the Indian people into one nation and in the name 
of the dead heroes who have bequeathed to us a tradition of 
heroism and self-sacrifice-—we call upon the Indian people to 
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rally round our banner and Lo strike for Inrlia’s freedom. We 
rail upon them Lo launch Ihe hnal slrugglc againsi I be British 
and all tlieir allies in India and Lo proscculc ihiil slrugglc willi 
valour and perseverance and with lull faith ui hnal victory— 
until the enemy is exjielled from Indian soil utuI I he Indian 
peo])le are once again a I'rce Nalion. 

Signed oti behalf of the Provisional Goveininenl of Azad 
Hind. 

SuBHAS Chandra Bosh ( Head, of Ihe State, Prime Minister and 
Minister for War and Foreign Affairs ); 

Capt. Mrs. Laicsumt {Women's Organisation) ; 

S. A. Ayer {ruUicity and Propaganda ); 

Lt.-Coi,. a. C. Chatter.ti {Finance) ; 

Lt.-Col. Aziz Ahmed, Lt.-Cot.. N. S. Buagat, Lt.-Coi,. J. K. 
BiioNsr.R, Lt.-Cou Gut,ZARA Singh, Lt.-Col. M. Z. Kiani, 
Lt.-Col. A. D. Loganadan, Lt.-Col. Ehsan Qadir, Lt.-Col. 
SnAii JNawaz {Represcntalives of the Armed Forces); 

A. M. Saiiay, Secretary {i&ith Ministerial Ranh) ■, 

Rash Beiiari Bose {Supreme Adviser ); 

Karim Gant, Dedkath Bas, D. M. Khan, A. Yei,lappa, ,1. 

Tiiivy, Sardar Ishar Singh {Advisers ); 

A. N. Sarkar {Legal Adviser). 

Singapore, Oct. 21, 1943. 


Oath taken hy Netaji on the occasion of the Proclamation of 
the establishment of the Provisional Government of Azad Hind : 

“ In the name of God, I take this sacred oatlr that to 
liberale India and the thirty-eight ccores of my countrymen, 
I, Subhas Chandra Bose, will eontinne the sacred war of freedom 
till the last breath of niy life. 

“ I shall remain always a servant of India and lo look after 
the welfare of thirty-eight crores of Indian brothers and .sisters 
shall be for me my highest duty. 

“ Even after winning freedom, 1 will always be prepared to 
shed even the la.st drop of my blood for the preservation of India’s 
Freedom.” 


Oath taken hy ihe Mmisters of the Provisional Government 
■on the occasion of the Proclamaiion: 

“ In the name of Goci, I take this holy oath that to liberate 

India and the- thirty-eighL crorcs of my countrymen I,... 

will be absolutely faithful Lo my Leader Subhas Chandra Bose 
and shall be always prepared to sacrifice my life and all I have 
for fulfilling this pledge.’^ 
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IIADIO AT’PEAL 

Nelan's Byoadca-it address to Mahatma Gandhi over the 
Rangoon Radio on Oth Jii/v, W44 

filAHATMAJl, 

Now Lhafc your licalLli haf. !>omc\v)mb improved, and yon. 
are able to aticnd to jiublic busiuc&s to some extent, I am 'aldng 
the liber! y of addressing a few words to you with a view to 
flcqnainling you with the plans and the activities of patriotic 
Indians outside India. 

Before I do so I would like to inform you of the feelings of 
doc|) anxiety which Indians throughout the World |rad for several 
days after your sudden relea.se from custody on grounds of 
ill-health. After the sad demise of Shximati Easturbaiji in 
British custody it was hut natural for your countrymen to be 
alarmed over the slate of your health. It has, however, pleased 
Providence to restore you to comparative health, so that three 
hundred and eighty-eight uiillions of your countrymen may still 
liave llu' beuetit ol’ your guidance and advice. 

T should like to say something about the attitude of your 
countrymen outside India lowuirds yourself. What I shall say 
in tilts coiuK'ctiou is tlie hare truth and nothing but the liutli. 

'riicrc' are Indians outside India, as also at home, who are 
convinced that Indian Independence will be won only through 
the historic method of struggle. These men and women honestly 
feel that the British Government will never surrender to 
persuasion or moral pressure or non-violent resistance. Never¬ 
theless, for Indians outside India, clifferenees in method are like 
domestic differences. 

Ever since you sponsored the Independence Resolulion at 
the Ijahorc Congress in December, 1929, all members of the 
Indian National Congress have had one common goal before 
them. For Indians outside India, you are the creator of the 
present awakening in our country. In all their propagailda 
bciore the world, they give you that position and the respect 
due to that position. For in the world-public, we Indian 
nationalisi.s are all onc~having but one goal, one desire and one 
endeavour in life. In all the countries free from British influence 
that 1 have visited since I left India in 1941, you'are held in the 
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highest esteem, as no other Indian political leader has been, 
during the last century. 

Eneh nation has its own interinil politics and its own 
attitude towarfis political problems. Bui that ciinnot alTcct a 
Nation’s a.pprcciation of a man who has served his people so 
well and has bravely fought a hrst-ciass niodern power all his 
life. Ii\ fact, your worth and your achievements arc appreciated 
a thousand times more in those countries that are opposed to 
the British Empire than in those coiintries Ihiit pretend to be 
the friends of Erecdom and Deinoerney. 'J'he high esteem in 
which yon arc held by patriotic Indians outside India and by 
foreign friends of India’s freedom, was increased a Iniiulredfold 
when you bravely sponsored the “Quit India” Bcsolntion in 
August, 1942. 

From my experience of the British Government, while T was 
inside India—from the secret information that I have gathered 
about Bi'itain’.s policy wliile outside Inditi—and from what I 
have, seen regardmg Britain’s aims and inkcntkms throughout 
the world, I am honestly coiiviuecd that the British Government 
will never recognise India’s demand for Independence. Britain’s 
one effort today is to exploit India to the fullest degree, in her 
endeavour to win this war. During the course of tins war, 
Britain has lost one part of her territory to her enemies and 
another part to her friends. Even if the Allies could somehow 
win the war, it w'ill be United States of America, and not Britain 
that will be top dog in future and it will mean that Britain will 
become a protege of the U.S.A. 

In such a situation the British will try to make good their 
present losse.s by exploiting India more ruthlessly than ever 
before In order to do that, plans have been already hatched in 
London for crushing the nationalist movement in Indifj once 
for all. It is because I know of these plans from secret but 
reliable source.s that I feel it my duty to bring it to yo\ir notice. 

It would be a fatal mistake on our part to make a distinction 
betwccir the British Government and the British people. No 
doubt there is a small group of idealists in Britain—as in the 
U.S.ii. who would like to see India free. 

These idealists who are treated by their own people as 
cranks form a microscopic minority. So far as India is concerned, 
for all xiractical purposes the British Government and the British 
people mean one and the same thing. 

Ilegarding the war aims of the U.S.A* I may say that the 
ruling clique at Washington is now dreaming of world domination. 
This ruling clique and its intellectual exponents talk openly of 
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the Amencjin Ceiihiry,” tluil is, that in the present century the 
U.h.A. will clouujialc [he world. In this ruling' clique there are 
exireimsls who so far as to call Britain the fortv-ninth State 
ol the [J.S.A. 

Ihcic is uo Indian, whether at home or abroad, who wordd 
not be ha])py if India’s freedom could be won through the method 
that yon have advocated all your life and without shedding 
human blood. But things being what they are I am convinced 
that if we do desire freedom we must be prepared to wade through 
blood. 

II circunistances had made it possible for us to organise an 
armed struggle inside India through our own efforts and resources 
that would have been the best course for ns. But Mahatmaji, 
you know Indian conditions perhaps better than anybody else. 
So far as 1 am concerned, after twenty years’ experience of public 
service in Indir, I came to the conclusion that it was impossible 
to organise an armed resistance in the country without some help 
from Old side—help from our countrymen abroad, as well as 
from some foreign power or powers. 

Prior to the oulbreak of the present war, it was exceedingly 
difflenll to get help from a foreign power, or even from Indians 
abroiuL But the outbreak of the present war threw open the 
po.ssibilily of obUiinirig aid—^both political and military—from 
■the enemies of il\e British Empire. Before 1 could expect any 
help from them however I had first to find out what their attitude 
was towards India’s demand for freedom. British propagandists, 
for a number of year.s, had been telling the world that the Axis 
Powers were the enemies of freedom and therefore, of India’s 
freedom. Was 1,ha1 a fact ? I asked myself. Consequently, 

I had to leave Tmlia in order to find out the truth myself and 
as to whethcT the Axis Powers would be prepared to give us 
help and assistance in our fight for freedom. ’ 

Before I finally made up my mind to leave home and home¬ 
land, I had to decide whether it was right for me to take help 
from abroad. I had previously studied the history of revolutions 
all over Llie world, in order to discover the methods 'which had 
enabled olher nations to obtain freedom. But I had not found 
a single instance in which an enslaved people had won freedom 
without foreign help of some sort. In 1940 I read my history 
once again, and once again, I came to the conclusion that 
history did not furnish a single inslance where freedom had been 
won without help of some sort from abroad. As for the moral 
question wdvclher it was right to take help, I told myself that 
in public, as in private life, one can always take help as a loan 
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and re])ay Ihal loan lalor on. Morco^^or, if a ])owcrfnl Ifinpire 
like the lirilisla Empire, eoukl f>o round Ibe world with Lite be(i|iinjrT 
howl what objection could Hierc be to an enslaved disatnicd 
people like ourselves taking help as a loan from abroad. 

I can assure you, Mahatmaji, that before i finally decided 
to Set out on a hazardous mission, I spent days, weeks and itiouLbs 
in carefully eonsidcring the pros and eons nf the case. After 
having served my people so long to the best of my ability, I conld 
have no desire to be a traitor, or to give anyone a jnstilieation 
for calling me a traitor. 

It was the easiest thing for me to remain at home and go on 
working as I had worked so long. It was also an easy t fling for 
me to remain in an Indian jirison tvhile the War lasted. 
Personally, I had nothing to lose by doing so. Thanks to the 
generosity and to the all'cction of my eounlrymen, I had oblaiued 
the highest honour which it was possible for any pnblie worker 
in India to achieve. I had also built up a party consisting of 
staunch and loyal colleagues who had implicit eonndence in mes 

By going abroad on a perilous quest, I was risking—not 
only my life and my whole future career- but wliat was more, 
the future of my party. If I had the slightest hope that wilhout 
action from abroad we could win freedom, I wolild never linve 
left India during a crisis. If I had any hope that within our 
life time we would get another chance- another golden oppor¬ 
tunity for wimung freedom, as during the present war, I doubt 
if I would have set out from home. But I was convinced ol' two 
things; firstly that such a golden opporlnnily would not come 
within another century—and .secondly, that without action from 
abroad we would not be able to win freedom, merely tbrough 
our own efforts at home. That is why I resolved to take the 
plunge. 

providence has been kind to me- In spite of manifold 
diffic dtics, all my plaits have succeeded so far. After I got 
out of India, my first endeavour was to organise my countrymen, 
wherever I had happened to meet them. I am glad to say that 
everywhere I found them to be wide awake and anxious "to clo 
everything possible for winning freedom for India* I then 
approached the Governments that were at war with our enemy, 
in order to find out what their attitude was towards India, I 
found out that contrary to what British propaganda had been 
telling us for a number of yearS'—^the Axis Powers were now 
openly the friends of India’s freedom. I also discovered that 
they were prepared to give such help as we desired, and as was 
within their own power. 
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1 know the ]ivo|i,igan(lii Llial onr enemy has been earrying 
on againsl lue. Ihil I inn sine that my eounUjnienj nho know 
me so well will i\cver be tiiken m. One who has stood tor national 
sell-respeel iind honour all his life and has sulTeicd considciphly 
111 vindicating il, w'ould be Ihe last person in Lins world to give 
in to any other loicign power. Moreover, I have nothing to gain 
persoiiiilly al the hands of a foreign power. Having received 
the hig^hesl honour possible for an Indian at the hands of my 
own couivlrymen, wind is tlicre for me to receive from a foreign 
power. Only I hat man can he a puppet who has cither no sense 
of honour and .sclf-rcspecl or desires to build up a position for 
liimself through Hit' ivdluence of others. 

Not even my worst enemy can dare to say that T am capable 
of .selling national honour iind scH'-rcspcct. And not even my 
worst enemy can dare to assert that I was a nobody in my owm 
counlry and thid, I needed foreign help to secure a position for 
myself. In leaving India, I had to risk everything that I had 
including my life. But I had to take that risk because only by 
doing so could 1 help the achievement of India’s freedom. 

There remnins hnt one question for me to answer with 
regard to the Axis Powers. Can il be possible that I have been 
deceived by them V 

T lieticvc it will be universally admitted that the cleverest 
and the most cunning ])olilieians arc to be found amongst 
Britishers. One who has worked with and louglit British politi¬ 
cians all his life, euiiuoL be deceived by any other politiciims in the 
world. If Brilisli politicians have failed to coax or coerce me 
no oilier polHieian can sueeced in doing so. And if the British 
Covernment, ul whose hands I have suffered long imprisonment, 
persecution and physical assault, has been unable to demoralise 
me, no other power can h.ope to do so. 

Moreover as you personally are aware, I have been n close 
.student of iiilernational affairs. I have had personal contacts 
with international figures before the outbreak of this war. I am 
therefore no novice who could be duped by a shrewd and cunning 
politician. lASi but not least, before forming an opinion about 
the attitude of the Axis I^owcr-s I established close personal 
contact with hnportant leaders and personalities in the Axis 
countries who arc responsible for tlieir national affairs. 

Coiiseqiienlly, I make bold to ,suy that my countrymen can 
have the fullest confidence in my judgment of the international 
affairs. My countrymen abroad will testify to the fact that 
since I left India, I have never done anything which could com¬ 
promise in the least, cither the honour or the self-respect or the 
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intei'csls of iiiy country. On the contrary, whatcv^cr I have 
(lone lias liceii for the benefit of my nalion, for enhancing Indio’s 
prestige before the world inul for advancing the cause of India’s 
fi'ccdoin. 

Mahatmaji, .since the beginning of the War in Ka.st A.sia our 
encmic.s have been carrying on a raging and Icn.ring campaign 
against Japan. I shall, iherefore, .say something abonl Japan— 
particularly because at the present moment I am working in the 
closest co-operation with the Government, Army and people of 
Japan. 

There was a time when Japan had fin alliance with our 
enemy. I did not come to Japan so long as there was an Anglo- 
Japancse alliance. I did not eomc to Japan, so long' as normal 
diplomatic relations obtained between the two countries. It 
was only after Japan took what I consider to be the most 
momentous step in her history—namely, dcclaralion of war on 
Britain and America—that I decided to visil, Japan of my own 
free will. 

Like so many of my countrymen I had read auti-Jii]5anese 
propaganda material Cor a number of years. Like so many of 
my countrymen I did not nndersLand wliy Japan went to war 
with China' in 1937. And like so many of my countrymen, my 
.sympalhies in 1937 and 1938 were with Chungking. You may 
remember that as President of the Congress, 1 was rcsiionsible 
for sending out n, medical mission to Cliuugking in December, 
1938. But what T realised a.t'lcr my visit to Japan and what 
many people at home do not ycl realise, is that since the out¬ 
break of the war in East Asia, Japan’s attitude towards the world 
in general, and towards Asiatic nations in particular has been 
comjiletely revolutionised. 

It is a change that has overtaken not merely the Government, 
but also the people of Japan. A new consciousness—what I 
may best describe as an Asiatic consciousness—has seized the 
souls of the people of Japan. That change explains Japan’s 
present attitude towards the Philippines, Burma, and India. 
That is what explain.^ Japan’s new policy in China, 

After my visit to Japan and after establishing close contact 
with the present day leaders of that eoimtry I was Cully satisfied 
that Japan’s present policy towards Asia was no blulf bnt -Was 
rooted in sincerity. 

This is not the first instance in history -when an entire 
nation has been seized with a new cojiseiousness. We have seen 
instanee.s of it before in France during the French revolution ard 
in Russia during the Bolshevik revolution. After my .second 
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visit to Jiipiin ill November, 1943, t visited ihc Pliilippmcfa, and 
met Filifiino leaders Iheic and saw things tor mysell'. I have 
also lieeii m Burma for a fairly long time and 1 have been able 
to see Lliiugs willi my own eyes, -ifter the deelaration of incle- 
pendeuee. iind I have been to China to hricl out if Japan’s nev' 
policy Was real or if it was a fake. The latest agreement between 
Jajian and the National Government of China has given the 
Chinese [ico])le jM'iictically all that they had been demanding. 
Japan, niider that agreement, has even agreed to withdiaw Iier 
troops from China, on ihe termination of hostilities. 

What then is Chungking-China fighting for ? Can one 
believe that Britain and America are helping Chungking Chian 
out. of purely idiruistic motives ? Will not Britain and America 
demand t.heir pound of flesh in return for the lielp that they are 
now giving to Chungking to make her continue the fight against 
Ja])an ? t clearly see I,hat Chungking is being mortgaged to 
Britain and America because of past hatred and antagonism 
towards Jajian. 

So long as Ja])au did nob initiate her present policy towards 
Cliiua, there might have been some iiistifleation or excuse for 
l.h(‘ CluiU'se to seek British and American aid for fighting Japan. 
But, now that an entirely new chapter in Sino-Japancse relations 
has begun, there* i.s not the .slightest excuse for Chungking to 
continue her meaningless struggle against Japan. That is not 
good for the Chinese people ; it is ecrlainly not good for Asia. 

In Afiril, 1942, you said that if you were free to do so you 
would work for an uuderstanding between China and Japan. 
Thai was an uU,crancc of rare statesmanship It is India’s 
slavery that i.s at (he botlorn responsible for ihe chaos in China. 
It is because of the British hold over India that Anglo- 
Amei'ieims could blulf Chungking into hoping that sulfieient help 
could be brought to Chungking lo enable Chungking to continue 
the war against Japan. You were absolutely right in thinking, 
Mahalmuji, Dial a free India would work for peace between Japan 
and China. I go so far as to say that the freedom of India will 
automatically bring aboul an honourable unclerslanding between 
Chungking and Japan, by opening the eyes of Chungking to the 
folly that she is now committing. 

Since* I came to Bast Asia and visited China, I have been 
able Lo study the Chinese question more deeply. I find that 
there is a diclatorship ruling in Chungking. I have no objection 
personally lo dictalorsbip, ii it is for a righteous cause. But the 
dictatorship that rules at Chungking is clearly under foreign 
American influence. Unforlunalely, the Anglo-Americans have 
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been able Lo deceive l.he ruling clique at Clnnigking into Ibinking 
tlial. il’ Japan coiild bo soiucUovv dcfcnled, ihen China would 
become tlie dominant power in Asia. The I'lict, however, is linit 
if Japan were defeated by any ohanoe, then Cliiria wonkl cerbiinly 
pass under American influence and conlrob That would be a 
tragedy for China and for the whole of A.sia. 

It is through this false hope of becoming the dominant 
power in Asia, if Japan could be somehow defeated, I hat the 
ruling clique at Chungking has cniered into an unholy alliance 
with the ruling clique at Wliite House and at Whitehall, I 
know something of the propagundisl activities of the Chungking 
Government in India and of its efforts to play upon the emotions 
of the Indian people and win their sympathy. But I can honestly 
say that Chungking wliich has been mortgaged to Wall Street 
and Lombard Street, docs not deserve the sympathy of the 
Indian people any longer especially after Japan has initiated 
her new policy towai'ds China. 

Mahatmaji, you kirow bctt.er than anybody else how deeply 
suspicious the Indian people are of mere promises. I would be 
the last man to be influenced by Japan if her dcelai’idions of 
policy had been mere jjroniises. But T have seen with my own 
eyes how in the midst of a world war .Tapan lias ynit through 
revolutionary changes in countries like the Bliiliiqunes, Burma 
and National China. Jaiian is true to her word and lier actions 
are iii full conformity with her declarations. 

Coming to India, I must say that Japan has proved her 
sincerity by lier deeds. There was a time when ])co))le used to 
say that .lapan had selfish intentions regarding India. If she 
had them, why should she recognise the Provisional Government 
of Free India ’ Wliy should she decide to hand over the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands to the Provisional Government 
of Free India ? Why should there now he an Indian Chief 
Commissioner of the Andaman and Nieobar Islands stationed at 
Port Blair ? Last but not least, why should Japan uncon¬ 
ditionally help the Indian people in East Asia in their struggle 
for their Indcpendenc'e ? 

There are Indians all over East Asia and they have every 
opportunity of seeing Japan at close quarters. Why should 
three million Indians distributed all over East Asia adopt a 
policy of the closest co-operation with Japan if tliey had not 
been convinced of her bona fides and of her sincerity ? Yoti can 
cooi'ce one matr or coax him into doing what you want him to 
do. But no one can coerce three million Indians distributed all 
over East Asia. 
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ir Iivdiims ID East AsLi had taken help from Japan without 
putting Ibrward their own efforts and without making I he 
maximum sacrifice, they would have been guilty of wrong-rlomg. 
But, as an Indian, I am happy and proud to be able to say that 
my countrymen in East Asia are putiiiig forward the maximum 
efforts to mobilise men, money and materials for the struggle for 
India’s freedom. 

I have had experience at home in collecting funds and 
malorials and in recruiting men for national service for a peiiod 
of twenty years. In the light of this experience, I can properly 
assc.ss the worth and value of the sacrifice that our countrymen 
in East Asia are now making. Their effort is magnificent. It is 
because they arc putting fomard a magnificent effort themselves 
and arc prepared I o make the maximum sacrifice ihal I sec no 
objeelion to taking help from Japan for such necessary articles 
as arms, ammunition, etc., that we ourselves cannot produce, 

Mahatmaji, I shoidcl now like to say something about the 
Provisional Government that we have set u]') here. The Pio- 
visioiml Government of Azad Hind (or Free India) ha.s been 
reeogni.sc(l by Jspan, Germany and seven other friendly powers 
and thi,s has'given Indians a new status and a new prestige in 
the eyes of tire whok' world. The Provisional Government has, 
as its one objective, the liberation of India from the British yoke, 
through an armed struggle. Once our enemie.s arc expelled from 
India and order is establishod, the mission of lire Provisional 
Governmen t will be over. It will then be for the Indian people 
themselves to determine the form of Govcrnmeirt Hint they choose 
and also to decide as to who should take charge of that Govern- 
mr'nt. 

I can assure you, Mahatmaji, that I and all those who are 
working with me, regard themselves as the servants of the Indian 
people. The only reward that we desire for our efforts for our 
sufl'ering and for onr sacrifice is tire freedom of our motherland. 
There are many among u.s who would like to retire from the 
political field once India is free. The remainder will he content 
to take up any position in Free India, however humble it may 
be. The spiril that animates all of u.s today is that it is more 
honourable to be even a sweeper in Free India than to have the 
highest posilioii under British rule. We all Icnow that there are 
hundreds of thousands of able men and women at ] ionic to whom 
India’s destiny could be entrusted once freedom, is achieved. 

How much help we shall need from Japan till the last 
Britisher is expelled from the soil of India, will depend pn the 
amount of co-operation that wc shall receive from inside India. 
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Japan licrself docs not desire to (hnist her assistance upon us. 
Japan would be happy if ti\e Indiav\ people eoiilcl liberate them¬ 
selves thi'ousth Lbeir own exertions. II is we who have asked for 
assistance from Japan after declarinir war on Bril ain and America, 
because oiir enemy has been seeking help from other ])owers. 
However, I have ev('ry hope that tlic helii we shall receive from 
onr countrymen at home will be so trreaL that we shall need the 
minimum help from Japan. 

Nobody would be more happy than ourselves if by any 
cliance our countrymen at home should succeed in liberating 
themselves through their own efforts or if by any chance the 
British Government accepts your “ Quit India ” Besolution and 
gives effect to it. We are, however, proceeding on the assumption 
that neither of tlie above is possible and that an armed struggle 
is inevitable. 

Mahatmaji, there is one other matter to which I shall refer 
before I close and that is about the ultimate outcome of Ihis 
war. 1 know very well the kind of propaganda 1hat onr enemies 
have Ix'cn carrying on in order to create the inpiression that 
they are confident of victory But I hope that my countrymen 
will not be duped thereby and will not think of compromising 
with Britain on the issue of indcjicndencc under the mistaken 
notion that the Anglo-Americans will win the war. 

Having travelled round tlie world under war-time conditions 
with my eyes open, having seen the internal weakness of the 
enemy on the Indo-Burma frontier and inside India and having 
taken stock of our own strenglh and resources I am absolutely 
confident of our final victory. 

T am not so foolish as to minimise in the least the strength 
of the enemy. I know that we have a long and hard struggle in 
front of us. I am aware that on the soil of India Britain will 
fight bravely and fight hard in a desperate attempt to save her 
empire. But I know also that however long and hard the 
struggle may be it can have but one outcome—namely, our 
vietory. 

Indio’s last war of independence has begun. Troops of 
the A5;ad Hind Fauj are now fighting bravely on the soil of 
India and iu spite of all difficulty and hardship they are pushing 
forward, slowly but .steadily. Tliis armed struggle will go on 
until the last Britisher is thrown out of India and until our 
Tricolour National Flag proudly floats over the Viceroj’s House 
in New Delhi. 

Ihiiher of our nation ! In this holy war for India’s liberation 
we ask for your blessings and good wishes. Jai Bind. 
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OREEE OF THE DAY 

(24TTI Apiui,, 3945) 

Un the eve of his departure from Burma on 24th April, 1945, 
Netaji issued the following Special Order of the Day to the officers 
and men of the Azad Hind Fauj :— 

BitAvjs Officehs and Men of the Azad Hind PaujI 

It is with a -very heavy' heart that I am leaving Burma—the 
scene of the many heroic battles that yon have fought since 
February, 1944, and are still fighting. In Imphal and Burma, 
wp have sulTercd a reverse in the first round in our fight for 
independence. But it is only the first round. We have many 
mure rounds to light for independence. I am & born optimist 
and I shall not admit defeat under any circum.stances. Your 
brave deeds in the battles against the enemy on the plains of 
Imphal, the hills and jungles of Arakan, and the oil-field area 
and other localities in Burma will live in the history of our 
struggle for independence for all time. 

Comhades : At this critical hour, I have only one word o f 
command to give you, and that is, that if you have to go down 
temporarily, then go down fighting with the National Tricolour 
held eloft; go down as heroes; go down upholding the highest 
code of honour and discipline. The future generations of Indians, 
who will he born, not as slaves hut as free men because of your 
colossal sacrifice, will bless your names and proudly proclaim to 
the world that you, their forebears fought and siifiered reverses 
in the battle in Manipur. Assam, and Burma, hut through 
temporary failure you paved the way to ultimate success and 
glory. 

My unshalcable faith in India’s liberation remains unaltered. 
I am leaving in your safe hands our national tricolour our national 
honour and the best traditions of Indian warriors. I have no 
doubt whatsoever that you, the vanguard of India’s Army of 
Liberation, will sacrifice everything, even life itself, to uphold 
India’s National Honour, so that your comrades who will 
continue the fight elsewhere may have before them your shining 
example to inspire them at all times. 
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If I had Jny own way, 1 would have prcl'erred lo slay with 
you in adversity and sliai’e with you the sorrow of lemporary 
defeat. But on ihe advice of my Ministers and liifili raukinf> 
officers I liavc to leave Burma in order lo conlinue the stnigglc 
for emancipation. Knowing my countrymen in Ifasl Asia and 
inside India I can a,ssurc you that they will continue the fighl 
under all circumstances and that all your .sulfering and sacrifices 
will not be in vain. So far as I am concerned, I shall sleadfuslly 
adhere lo the pledge that I took on the 21st of October, 1943, 
to do all in my power Lo serve the iulerests of thirty-eight eioi'es 
of my countrymen and fighl for their lihoration. I apt)eal to 
you in conelu.siou, to cherish llic .same oj)timism as myself and 
to believe, like myself, that the dai-kest hour always ]n'ecedcs the 
dawn. India shall be free—and before long. 

May God bless you! Inquilab ZindabaA, Axad Hind 
Zindabad. Jai Hind. 


(Sd.) SuniiAS CiiANoaA Bohe, 
Supreme Commander, AKiul Hind Fauj 
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MESSA(;K to INDIANS AND BURMESE FRIENDS 
(2Tixi Apiui,, 1045) 

Ncta/i Subhcis Chandra Bose gave the following manage to his Indian 
and Burmese Friends in Burma on the same day ( 2Hh April, 1945); 

BiiOTiimis AND Sisters 1 I am leaving Burma with a 
very heavy heart. We have lost the finst round of our ilglit for 
indcpeiKloiic'e. Bui we have lost only the first round. There 
arc many more rounils to fight. In spite of our losing the first 
round, 1 sec no reason for losing heart. 

You, my countrymen m Burma, have done your duty to 
your motherland in a way that evoked the admiration of the 
world.^ Yon have given liberally of your men, money and 
materials. You set the first example ot total mobilisation. But 
the odds against ns were overwhelming, and we have temporarily 
lost the battle in Buiina. 

The spirit of selfless sacrifice that you have shown, parti¬ 
cularly since I sliiftcd my Headquarters to Burma, is something 
that I shall never forget, so long as I live. 

I have the fullest confidence that that spirit can never be 
crushed, Por the sake of India’s freedom, I beseech you to 
keep ui) that spirit, I beseech you to hold your heads erect, and 
wait for that Blessed Day when once again you will have an 
opportunily of waging the war for India’s independence. 

When the history of India’s last war of independence comes 
to be written, Indian.s in Burma will have an honoured place in 
that historj. 

I do not leave Burma of my own free will. I would have 
preferred to stay on here and .share with you the sorrow of 
temporary defeat. But on the pressing ad\icc of my Ministers and 
high-ranking olficcrs, I have to leave Burma in order to continue 
the sLiuggle for India’s liberation. Being a born optimist 
my iinsliakable faith in India's early emancipation remains 
unimpaired and I apjieaf to you to cherish the same optimism. 

I have always said that the darkest hour precedes the clawn. 
We are now i)a.s.sing Llirougli the darkest hour; therefore, the 
dawn is not far off. 

INDIA SHALL BE FREE. 

I cannot conclude this message wilhont publicly acknow¬ 
ledging once again my heartfelt gratitude to the Government and 
people of Burma for all the help that I have received at their 
hands in carrying on this struggle. The day will come when 
Free India will repay that debt of gratitude in a generous manner. 
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SPECIAI. ORDTOK OF TIW DAY ON THE EVE OF 
DEPARTURE FROM MAX.AYA 

The folioming Special Order of the Day was issued by Netaji to 
officers and men of the Azad Hind Fauj on the eve of his departure 
from Malaya. 

To Oi^ncEiis AND Men of the Azad Hind Fauj : 

CoMiiADES : In our sLruggle for the inclcpenclenec of our 
motherland we have now been overwhelmed by an undreaml of 
criKsis. You may perhaps feel Lhat you have failed in your 
mission to liberate India. Rut let me tell LluiL this failure 
is only of a temporary nature. No setback and no defeat can 
undo your positive achievements ol the ])a&t. Many of you 
have participated ir the fight along the Indo-Burma frontier and 
inside India and have gone through hardshi]) and suffering of 
every sort. Many of your comrades have' laid clown their lives 
on the battle-field and have become the iinmortid heroes of Azad 
Hind. The glorious sacrifice can never go in vain. 

Comrades, in the dark hour I call upon you to eonducl 
yoursclve.s with the discipline, dignity and .strength befitting a 
truly Revolutionary Army. You have already given proofs of 
your valour and self-.sacrifice on the field of battle. It is now 
yonr duty to demonstrate your undying ojitiini.sni and unsbaknble 
will-power m the hour of temporary defeat. Knowing yon as 
I do, I have not Liie slightest doubt lhat even in this dire adversity 
you will hold your heads erect and face the future with unending 
hope and confidence, 

Comrades, I feel that in this critical hour, thirty-eight 
erores of our countrymen at home ere looking at us, the Member,s 
of India’s Army of Liberation. Therefore, rcmiain true to India 
and do not for a moment waver in your faith in India’s destiny. 
The roads to Delhi are many and Delhi still remains onr goal. 
The sacrifices of your immortal comrades and of yourselves will 
certainly achieve their fulfilment. There is no power on earth 
that can keep India enslaved. India shall be free and before 
long. Jai Hind. 


17th August, 1945. 


(Sd.) Subhas Ciiandha Bose, 
Supreme Commander, Azad Hind Fauj. 
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Ml^’^SSADK TO INDIAN? IN EAST ASIA 

Nctciji Siibhas Chandi'a Bose addressed the following special 
message. k> Indians in Malaya, Thailand, Indo-Chna, Java, 
Sitmalra, Borneo, Philippines, Japan and other parts of East Asia. 

SiSTr.iis ANu Skotiiriis ; 

A fllotiou,') cluipter in Ihe history ol‘ India’s stiugglc for 
i'i'cc*((()iri has jusL come to a close and, in ilmt chapter, the sons 
and daughlors of India in East Asia will have an undying place. 

You set a .shining example of patriotism and self-sacrifice 
by iiouring out men, moncj'' and materials into the struggle for 
India’s independouce. I shall never forget the spontaneity and 
enlhusiasm willi which you responded to my call for “ lotal 
mobilisation.” Yon sent an unending stream of your sons and 
daughter'i to the camps to be trained as soldiers of the Azad 
Hind Eanj and of the Hani of Jhansi Regiment. Money and 
mal erials yon poured lavishly into Ihc war ehesl of the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind. In short, you did your duty as true 
.sons and danghlM'.s of India. I regret more than yon do, that 
your .snflVrings and saeriliecs have not borne immediate fruit. 
But they have not gone in vain because they liavc ensured the 
cmaiieipalion of our Motherland and will serve as an umlying 
insjiii'idiou to Indians all over the world. Posterity will bless 
your name, and will talk with pride about your offerings at the 
altar of India’s freedom and about your positive aeliicvements 
as well. 

In tliis unprecedented c‘ri&i.s in onr history, I have only one 
word to say. Do not be depressed at our temporary failure. 
Be df good cheer and kcc]) up your spirits. Above all, never 
for a moment falter in your fuitli in India’s dosliny. There is 
no power on earth that can keep India enslaved. India shall 
be free and before long. Jai Bind. 

SuBIIAS ClIANDKA BOSE, 

By Order, J. A. Thivy, Secretary, 

17th August, I9i5. Provisional Government of Azad Hind. 
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VVOlUvfNGl COlMiMlTTEW RES()!AI1'rONS 

The ^ollowm{^ is the text of the resolution passed by the Work¬ 
ing Committee of the Indian National Congress on the IN A 
'personnel in Burma and Malaya: 

{Extract from “ The Hindustan Times,” (Neto Delhi), Monday, Kith 
December, 7,945], 

“ Thr Workintf Coinmillce luiv^o uolt'd willi {’I'avc cUsciuu't 
Llie I'cpijrLs of Ihc trealmotiL ol' Indians l)y Ihc iiulhnrilios in 
Burma and Malaya. Many liavo been urrosted and inlci'und nr 
pul ill prison and no proper opporluiiilies I'or del'cnee Inive lieen 
^fiven. Even inrorniaLioii about Ihcm iw laeldng', and .aliseneo 
of news IS causing anxiety to t licit friends and relations in India. 
Owing to Idle doterioralion in the cconomio condilions of these 
countries and the scarcity of food and the invalidation ot the 
currency tlie civil population is Ruffering froiti waul, and dlslrcss, 

“ Tlic considorabie Indian population there sulfers even, 
more than others, for they receive no help or proU'ction I'rom 
the Crivenunent of India, and are almost iii the position of being 
stateless individuals' and groufis, for wliom no one nssunicn 
1'espon.sibilHy. While the Oovornment of India is taking no 
adeepxate steps to help these Indians abroad, it is giving no facili¬ 
ties to representatives of Defence and Pelief Committees and 
public men to visit Burma and Malaya to give Ihe help that their 
coLintrymen .so urgent ly need,” 

PANDIT NIMIRU DKPO'l’ED 

“ The Working Conunitlee appoinl. Bandit Jawaliarlal Nehru 
to ])roeeed to Burma and Malaya on ilieir bchidf, to eiupiire 
into the condition of Indiaiib there and to arrange for their 
defence and c)thc.r help. 

“ The Working Committee also eall upon Indians in Burma, 
and Malaya lo organisi' defence and relief eommittecs in bolh 
eoniitrir's in order to help lliemselves and all their emmlrymeu 
in the hour of their distress, Tlu'sc eommitlee.s sliould conlael 
llic Central <lefeuec and Belief Counniltees in India, and Work 
in eo-operatio.n with them.” 
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INA IIKLIEI'' COftIMITTEE 

Tlu‘ tollowuig is Iho t-pxl of Ihe Resolution on INA Enquiry 
and Uehof Connniltees : 

“ In view of Ihe many jirohlems other than those of legal 
derene<‘ arising in eonneetion with (he personnel of the Azacl 
Hind Idinj, il is resolved to form a cominiltec separate from (he 
INA nelVnec Committee, whieh has already been constituted, in 
order to gather infomiidion and give relief when'e needed to this 
l)t“rsonnel. Tliis eornniitlee will he called the INA Enquiry and 
ilelicJ' Committee ancl will consist of the nndermcnlioned perse ns. 
^J’hc eommitlee will also arrange to gather fnll information about 
Ihe dependents of those who died in the service of the INA. 
The method of organising relief should be, except for urgent 
and inimediatc purposes, to provide productive work,” 

COMMFl'TEE’S PERSONNEL 

The I'ollowing shall be the memhors of the INA Enquiry anti 
h’elief Conmiiltcc : 

Sartlar VaUtibhhhai Patel, Chairman, Jawaharlal Nchni, 
,1. 11. Krijialani, Sarat Chandra Bose, Rati Ahmed Kidwai, M, 
Dand Olia'/tuivi, Sri Praka.sa {Secretary), Raghunandan Saran, 
Khurshetl Naoroji, llao Saheb Patwardiian, Sarclar Partap Singh, 
and a re))resenlalive of tlie Bombay INA Committee, with j'ower 
to add to their number. 

'rhe I'reusnrer of the All-lndia Congre.s.s Committee shall 
1 .e in charge of I h<' det'enee and inquiry and relief works. 
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EX'!'HA(XS FROM TTIE I’Oin' I'lUAL 

FAIDKNCE 

Below arc extracts from the Official Report of the author’s cmdciioe 
during examination bv Counsel for the Defence [Bhiilahhai Ih'sai) 
and cross-examination by Counsel for the prosecution (Sir N. P. 
Engineer) in the trial of Shah Nawaz, Sahgal and Dlntlon at 
the Red Fort on 11th December, 1045. Well-known jacls related in 
the body of this book, though -part of the evidence, have been 
omitted from these extracts with a view to avoiding repetition and 
economising in space. 


The Court is rc-opciied. 


The aeeused are brought hel'orc the (‘outl. 


D.W. 6. 

Mr. S. A. Ayer, duly allirnied, is oxuiiiined by the Coiiii.sol 
for tlie defence (iu EnglisJi), 

Ill December 1940 I wa.s in Bangkok. I rcnniiiied there 
until tlic .Taiiaiiese declared -war. Ou the 10th of December 
I left Bangkok and tried to get back to India via Buima. T did 
not succeed in doing so bceanse Ibe fronLier had been dosed 
two day.s before I rc.achcd there. I was in Bangkok in .Tune 1942. 
In the middle of June 1942 what was ealled a eonfcrenei' of 
Indians from all over Ea.st Asia wa.s held in Bangkok. The 
following countries were inelnded :— 

Tliailaud (Siam), Burma, Malaya, .Singapore, Tiido- 

China, Java, Snmalru, Philippines, Shanghai, and Japan. 
TJic rough estimate of the number of Indians in these countries 
wa.s somewhere from about two and a half millions to about three 
millions, T attended the conference as an observer. There was 
no other organi.siUion in cxiRlcncc at the lime of the Bangkok 
conference connected with Indians. In July 1942 I joined the 
headquarters of the Indian Independence League in East Asia 
which was estahlishecl in Bangkok. The primary object of the 
Indian Independence League as far a,s I understood at the time 
was to win the independence of India, The headquarters of 



Lhc ludimi liHk‘i)(.-n(lcuc(' Lcafiiic at this lime was in Biinj^'kok. 
I was iippoiiiIctl Lo lake cliaroe of the Publieiiy Dcpavimait of 
tlu' lK'a(l(|iiiirt(M’s of the Iiuliaii liule^jcutlciico League in East 
Asia. 1 was in Ha.ngkok tloing Unit duly till lhc end of Eci)miiTy 
1943. I left Bangkok fov Singapore id the end of I'kln'iniry juid 
reaehed Siuga])ore on tlie 3v(l of March. In Singapore I niel 
Sri Biihti Beluu’i Rose who was the Presidcnl of the Indi:m 
Independeneo League and he told me tlml lie had deeidod to 
.shifl the lieadfpiiirter.s cd' the Indian ludepenclenec League from 
Biingkok to Sir\gfi,y)ore as early as possible. Arrangements were 
taken in hand and the. .shifting bad started by sonaeiime in jVpril 
1943. As the man in charge of ]mbUcity I had to help in arranging 
tlie .shifting of the Publicity Department from Bangkok to 
Singapore by .sending neec.s.sary iustmetions to my' men in 
Bangkok to wind tip the dejiartment there iuicl come down to 
Singapore. I continued to function. 

I knew Netiiji Subhas (lhandra Bosc earlier. There were 
liranehcs of lhc Indian Independence Lcogiie in all the countries 
wliioli 1 have mentioned earlier, namely, Burma, Siam, Malaya 
including Siriga]5ore, Indo-China, .Java, Sumatra, Philippines, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Japan. It was the Indian Tnde- 
peiuleuce League. It had a regular membership in all these 
countries. It i.s ratlier difficult to give anything like accurate 
ligures of the memlierslup, but it would not be ineorreei to say 
that about tlirec-tpiarlcvs of a niillion bclongctl to tiic Lcag-ue. 
It is only an approximate figure. Netaji Subhas Chandra Bo.se 
arrived in Singapore on the 2nd of Jidy 1943. On the 4th of 
July 1943 a eonferenee of delegates representing Indians all over 
Bast Asia wa.s held in Siiigajtoro. At that conference Sri Ra.sh 
Bchari Bose formally handed the. presidentship of the Indian 
Independence League in East Asia to Netap Subhn.s Chandra, 
Bose. I Wits pre.sent at the eonferenee. The conference was 
attended by delegate.s representing Indian Independence League 
btanehtis all over East A.sia. When Sri Basil Beheri Bose told 
the delegates and the audience tliat he had brought thorn a present 
from 'J'c)kyo, namely, Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose and that he 
wn,s handing over tlie presidentship of the Indian Independence 
League to Netaji Subhas Chandra Bosc, there was an outburst 
of fremaied cheering. He was accepted by the delegate,s. In 
the course of his addrc,ss to the delegates Netaji Suhha,s Chapdxa 
Bosc made a rather imiiorlant aunouncemcnl, namely, that he 
intended to establish a provi.sional governnient of Free India as 
early as possible, That was reeemd with very enthusiastic cheer¬ 
ing from all parts of the House. It was publicly discu.ssed freely- 
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On the '2lst of October 1943 anollier coorcrcncc ol th'lcjialcs 
Tcpvc’scutitig Incliiin Indepciiclencc JiCsufiu's in East Asia was 
held ill Siiifiiipore. I was idsn presold id tlial oonrereiiee. Nelaji 
Sublias Chfuidni Bo.se, after the General Secretary hud read out 
a report, of the progress of the Iiidimi Tiulepeiideriet' fjeaguess 
hnuiclic.s throughout East Asia, aunouueed the establilisnieiit 
of the Provisional Goveriimcid of A'/,ad Iliud, and this amioimee- 
rnent was received by the delegates and by all prescid in the hall 
with a treiaeudous outburst of apphiu.se and cheeriug. Aftt'r 
aunouiieiug the uaiues of the members of lliis Govermueut 
Nctaji Subhas Chandra Bo.se himself look Ihe, oath of allegienec 
to India. After that the other members of the Govenmieul took 
tlieir oath of allegiance to India and to Neliiji Siibhas Chandra 
Bose. The entire ^iroccedings were punehuitod with oulbur.sl.H of 
cheering and shouting of “ iJetap Subhas Chandvii, Bose ki jai.” 
and “ Ar/i Hukumat-c-Azad Hind ki jai.” 

After the establishment of the Provisional Govi'i'mneid, the 
Provisional Govevimicnt declared war on Britain and America. 
My odlec in the Provisional Govcrmnenl was as Miuisler of 
PublieiLy and Propaganda. Tlic Provisional Govci’umeiit used 
tlie maeluiicry of ilie Indian ludcpendenee League a.s its own 
executive. 

The formation of the Provisional GovermnenL wa.s weleonied 
by Indians in Malaya as giving ihe Indian Inclepeudenee move¬ 
ment a dill'ercnt .status in the eyes of tlie world and willi I lie 
Indian National Army I he Indians in Malaya fell Lliat apart 
from the hglil for India’s indepeiidonce lliey had an absolute 
feeding of security. The Provisional Government through Ihe. 
League provided for edueatiou ou national lines to Indian,s, and 
relief, medical and ottierwisc, was provided for by tlie Govern¬ 
ment through the machinery of the League. The Government 
gave direetioivs to the Indian Nai ional Army to give proi eel ion 
to Indian nationals wherever and whenever U might be needcfl, 
partieiilaTly again.st any lawless elcimivts any where. 

As a matter of <‘Oiirsc, the Indian Independence League 
branches in Malaya set a.bout getting the signatures of Ihe 
members ol' the Indian Indepenclenee liCague to an oath of 
allegiance to the Provisional Government of Azad Hind. 

The Provisional Government eollcclcd doiuitious from 
Indians throughout Ea.st Asia. They were collected by the 
lioadquartel’s of the Indian Independence League in East Asia, 
namely in Singapore for a start. In Burma the Provisional 
Government Opened a National Bank of Azad Hind. The funds 
of tlie Provisional Government were banked with this bank. 
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'I’lie.se (lonalions were in cash as well as iu kind. By loiid I nioun 
I lull i( tiencrally iiieluded elotlmin material and very often food- 
shdl's, melal-vvare and anytluni> thal eould he oi' use to the 
Indian NaLioiial Ai’iuy. 

The Nalioiiiil IJankof AviadHiiiel was cslablislicd in Rangoon 
iu April 1944. I know a man called Dina Nath. He was one of 
I lie Ihreelors of the Bank. I was the Chairman of Ihe Bank. 

Siihhas Cliandra Bose took over Ihe command of the Indian 
National Army when lie assumed the Pre.sidcntship of llie Indian 
Indepeiidcuee League and later on he hecaine the Supreme 
Commander of the Azad Hind Fauj, in a general way 1 as 
Minister of Information know of the way in which recruitment 
was going on for the Indian National Amiy. The reei'ailment 
WHS ahsolulely vohiutaiy. VVe had always surplus volunteers 
whom we could not train or arm. 

Tliei'e was a school for Iraining civil adminisirulors. Tl was 
established in Singapore. It svas tsslnblished svilhin a few 
rnoullts of Subha.s Bose’,s' arilval in Singapore. It was e,stabli&hed 
about two or three mouths after bis arrival. 

The relations between the Japanese Government and A'/ad 
Hind Government were as between two allies having dealings on 
a footing of equality. 

I have personal knowledge at least of Iwo or three in,stances 
in M'hieh the A'/atl Hind Government maintained its complete 
indejicndeuec. 

The Azad Hind Government in Malaya anrl Bnrnni took 
care of social welfare through the Indian independence League 
brandies in the matter of education, medical and other relief and 
relief of air raid victims. 

There were four broarleasting stations attached to the Aznd 
Hind GovcrrimcuL. As Minister of Publicity and Propaganda 
I was responsible for tlve functioning of these stalions. There 
wa,s no outside control. 

There were civilian volunteers iu very large numbers for 
the INA from Malaya and comparatively smaller numbers from 
Burma and proportionate numbers from other parts of East Asia. 

The Governmen t had donations of grain from merchants. 

The Indians in Malaya and then in Burma agreed to donate 
a certain percentage of their property to the Provisional Govem- 
ment. This proportion Varied. The persons who were charged 
with collecting ftmds called the Indian merchants and other 
moneyed people and discussed ways and means of collecting; 
funds and it was with their consent and at their suggestion that 
some such percentage was fixed, and they all voluntarily contri- 



1mlcd Ihc moiK‘_v. The iK rmiLa<>e difl'c-rcd from ])liKr to jdacc— 
T lliiidc il' was sliglvLly liiglicr in Biii'nia. In lihiliiya lhi' boiU'd of 
niniiiigcmod was fuimlioiiing' in IIk> Lmguc liciulqiun'lcrs and 
I key were busy jirranging eoiloef ion of t Ivese funds ; uml in Burinu 
Ihc Nc'biji Fund Comindtee, composed of proiinnenl ludiuns of 
Bui'iiiii, was formed and Ibey lookc!iaig(‘ oi' (he ('olleclions, 

I atn not aware of the dclails of flic ratsing ol' I lie Indian 
National Army. My sources of infuJinuLion about Ike Indian 
National Army were from duly ant liorised quarters of the srijireme 
eoniTuand of the Indian National Army. vVny material that was 
meanf for pnblicalion was setiL to me. I know Unit the army 
was raised vohinLarily, from a number of speeches wiiicli Snbhas 
Chandra Bose marie, eoneerning the raising of the army, and 
iiddrc.ssing the army itself. As far ay I Jenow, no eonqniLsion 
was used at all. 

I was aware of the aetivlLies of Llio TNA as kir as il, was 
necessary for the pnr])osc of publicity and profiagauda. ’'I'lie 
Japanese recognised the Provisional (Tovernmenl ol’ Azacl Ifind. 
The recognition was ])ublieiy announced by Neltiji Subhas 
Chandra Bose himself. The Gazette of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment of Azad Hind })ublishcd the ofdeial deeliU'idion. 

The Indian Independence liOagnc had various dr-partments 
and the Provisiomil Government got its tioliey execnietl through 
Live stair and the oilier machinery of the Indian Independence 
League. The Indian Indepenricnoe League had various depart¬ 
ments whieli were in tlv' eliarge of Secretaries- lliere were 
Secret ai'ics of Dcpiirimouts—and W'hatever policy was laid down 
by the Provisional Government was put udo actual execution 
by the Seerclary with bis stall’ in tlie League. Frmu lime to time 
instructions were setd from the headijiiarters of the Provisional 
Government to live Seeretarie.s of the Indian Independcnec League 
brauehes. By policy 1 raonn any decision laken liy the Pro¬ 
visional Govc'rnincnl, which was immediiUely eominunieated to 
the Seeretaries of the Dcpartmeid.s eoneerivetl by the Minister 
and they put it into execution. In my own departmen I, apart 
from the ministry of Publicity and Propaganda, there was five 
prc.ss ivuhliciiy and propaganda deparlmenl of the Indian 
Independence League which was in tlve charge of a Heeretary, 
and whatever we deekh'd alvcniL propaganda—for imstanl'e, for 
starting a new broadcast or news})aper--was communicated to 
the Secretary of the League, and he took'the necessary measures 
to carry out that decision. As an instaiiec, in Burma when we 
decided to have an additional broadcast on the short-wave Radio, 
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1 coiruuiunciiU'd Llie dedsiou of the Ministry to the Seevetnry of 
tlu' Pi'ojioffancla Depiirtment find lie arrauyod for the additioiud 
broadcast session. 

The l)i'().ideasis were not eontrollcd by the Ja])anesc. Officers 
of the IN A were not made to hroadciist, but they voluntarily 
ottered to broadeasL, I deny that INA offieers were made to 
broadcast on plans laid ilown by I he Japanese. 

The olTer to send rice to Bengal was made through the 
Radio to Ike people of India for information and to the British 
authorities in India, so that they could consider the offer. This 
broadeast was, I believe, made either in July or August 1943. 
The olfcr was made by broadcast from Singapore. The rice was 
to be scut from any Port in Burma, 1 believe. I could not tell 
you whether it was said on the Radio that the rice was to be sent 
from any Port in Burma, but I remember that it could be sent 
from any Port in Burma if tlic British autlioritics in India could 
vonclisal'c sale conduct, The people of Burma were not starving 
for want, of rice. 
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llKSOHmONS AT THE INA H/V!J>Y 

RESOLUTIONS 

Wc, the delegates representing nil the Orgiiaisalious of the 
Provisional Government of Axad fliad eslahlishctl by Neluji 
Suhhas Chandra Bose at Shonan-lo (Singipjore) on tlie 21sl of 
October, 1943, having assendrled hi Bomixiy for llie Eourlli 
Bally of the INA on the 10th, llth and 12lli of Noveml)(‘r, 1949 
and having taken slock of all develo!|)ment.s in India and outside 
since the, historic INA Trials at the Red Port, Dellii, 

RESOLVE 

1, Thai the Azad Hind Fanj (INA) consisting of the 
Ministers of Llie Provisional Govcrumcul of A'/,ad Hind, Inde¬ 
pendence League in East Asia, Free India Tjcagne in Enro])e, 
all ranks of the army in East Asia and Europe, all ranks of the 
Rail! of Jhairsi Regirncnl, all ineinbcrs ol' the A'/ad Iliml Dal 
and various other auxiliary organisations funetiouing nnder the. 
Provisional Government ol“ Azad Hind, shall eoiitinno as a 
properly organised and diseiplined nun-polilieal live orgaiusation 
uikIcv the leadership established hy Nctaji Suhhns Chandra Bose, 
for the achievement of the objects enumerated below : 

Objects 

{a) To work for the social and economic welfare and well¬ 
being of our people and be prcparoil to defend t,he freedom and 
hononr of oxrr country if occasion arises. 

(&) To organise proper publicity in India and abroad to 
keep the memory of Nctaji and Azad Hind Fanj alive and to 
propagate the teachings of Nctaji to the masses in the eouiiUy. 

(c) To press t,he Government of India to accept their 
sacred obligation to the families and dependents of those who 
laid down their lives in the War of Liberation fought under 
Netaji’s leadership on the batllefields of Jrnplml, Eurojie and 
elsewhere and those working behind the lines to enable the Aaad 
Hind Fanj to wage its relcnllesR war against the armed might of 
Britain for India’s Freedom; and those wounded and disabled 
during these campaigns. 
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(d) To })i'e,s& the Government of India to rormulaLe com retc 
scheme's for liio urgent rehabilitalion of the INA personnel 
mnnhering over fifLeeu thousand -who are even today, after the 
la])S{' of more than four years since lire end of the war, stiandcd 
in India, witlrout any adequate means of honourable livelihood. 

(e) To pres.s the Government of India to provide- 
opportunity to all r{inlc,s of the INA to serve Free India l)y 
re-absorhing them in their proper ranks in the armed forces of 
India, and to pay them their just dues. 

2. Tlial for the achievement of these abovementioned 
objects, this Convention vests full powers in Major-General 
J. K. Bhonsle, Chief of Statf, Indian National Army, and Minister, 
Provisional Government of Azad Hind, to take all rnei’snrcs he 
considers advisable and necessary and that, in this mailer, all 
ranks of the A'/,ad Hind Fanj shall carry onf all his instrnctions 
or any instrnclious issued by Officers authorised by him to do so. 

3. That until the Government of India assumes full 
'' rt'S])onsibility for the relief of flic families of Shahecds (Martyrs), 

and tor the relief of the wounded ami disabled, and until the full 
at'hievemeul of the other objects mentioned above, a Fund to 
bo known as the INA Trust be eslabli&bei.l with Ihe enlirc funds 
lying at present with I he Chairman, All India INA Enquiry & 
Relief CommiUoc and all Ihe Offices of the Coniinittee, the 
ineome from INA Films, from gramaphone records and from 
pulhications, and all properties belonging to the Provisional 
Government oi' Azarl Hind, and the INA in India and abroad, 
and with the Chir'f of Staff of tlie INA as the Chief Trustee and 
with four other Trustees to be- nominated by 1,he Chief Trisstec ; 
tlic Ti’ustees shall have powers to invest the funds of the Trust 
as they deem to he in the interest of the INA Trust, and to 
{idminisLer and disburse the funds of the Trust for the following 
pxirposes :■— 

(a) Maintenance of the A7.ad Hind Fauj Organisation ; 

(b) Graid,ing Pensions and other aids to the families of 
Shahecds and disabled; 

(c) The rehabilitation of the INA persomiel. 

4. That the INA organisation shall, as in the past, continue 
to function as a non-polilical body, though it has permitted 
individual members of the INA to participate in the political 
activities of the country purely in their individual capacity, and 
it is incumbent on such individuals to refrain from using the 
name of the INA. in the pursuit of their activities, 

6. That the Government of India be requested to have a 
suitaole life-size statue of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose erected 
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and pliu'cd on n high [‘wlestnl, ()])posilc the miiin gate of the 
Ecd Voi'l ajifl at Caleulln tiucl Eouibay. 

6. That a, Couuniltee be I'ormed I'or raising funds for 
putting up a suitid)lc memorial for the Shaheeds of tlie INA. 
The (’onmiittce will .select a suitable place inside the lied Fort, 
Delhi, prei'eridily in the o])en gvmind in front of Dewsin-e-Ani and 
also at Singapore in place of llie Mcniorial erected by NeLaji 
and blasted by British Indian troops under the orders of Admiral 
MounLbattmn 

7. This Convention places on record once again its very 
deep sense of gratitude to fclie Indian National Congres.s and 
other political and non-politicnl bodies in the country which 
rallied to the cause of the INA and to llie people of Inciia, who, 
a.s a wliole, ehampiozied our cause with ujipreeedented enihn.sia.sm 
and generosity at a, Lime when the alien rulers still in power in 
our country deckled to arraign and eundcann the Indian National 
Army for waging war for India’s libci’ation. 

8. This Convention exi»re.sses its sense oi' gTatUude to the 
Governuieut of the Indian Union and ])a,rtic'nlariy to the Prime 
Minister and the Deputy Prime Minister for the keen interest 
they have taken in the welfare of the INA and for all they Ivave 
done to help tlie INA. 

It also expresses it.s deoj) sense of gralitndi' lo the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, who have helped generously to ameliorate the 
condition of the INA pensonuel in tins Province and to all other 
Provincial Governments who liave .absorbed INA personnel 
in their services and expresses the hope thal they will continue 
to give thi.s helj) in an increasing mamier ; 

'L’his Convenlion also lenders its most sincere thanks to all 
tliose nnollioial and bu.sine.s.s organisations w'ho have given 
cnifiloymcnt to INA personnel. 

.lAI HIND 
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MEMORANDUM TO THE PRIMP’ MINIH^l'ER 
(14tit Apjftii,, 1951) 

Memorandum snbmilted to Honourable The Pmne Minister by 
the IN A Adviiory Committee on the occasion of the Joint Meeting 
of the All India IN A Enguiry and Relief Committee and the IN A 
Advisory Committee at the Secretariat on 14lh April, 1951. 

About lilteoii Ibousand ollicert. and men of the Indian 
Niilional Army reaolicd India from various parts of East Asia 
by Llio first cpiarter of the year 1946. Their arrears of pay from 
the date of the fall of Singapore (Fcbiuary 1942) was declared 
forfeited by the then British Government of India, and they were 
discharged from the Indian Army. 

Since then, in the last five years, about seven thousand o 
thes'c officers and men have managed to find some employment 
or tile other and are cldng ont an existence. 

The remaining eight tiionsand officers and men are destitute 
and in a pitiable ])lighl. Tlieir condition is growing desperate 
day by day. And the condiUon of the families of those who lost 
their lives and of those disabled can be better imagined than 
described. 

I'he efforts of INA officers and men tlicmselves to help their 
unemployed, destitute eomrades have proved totally inadequate 
because of the magnitude of the task. No other agency except 
the Slate itself can solve this jiressing problem. 

After viewing the whole question of the rehabilitation of 
the INA from all angles and against the background of the 
events of the last five years and of the present situation in India, 
the INA Advisory Committee has arrived at tiie deliberate 
conclusion that a serious effort must be made without further 
delay to solve this problem on the following lines ;— 

The ideal step, at any time, would be to reinstate in the 
Indian Army all fit personnel of the INA in the ranks they 
would have held if they had not been dischai'gcd by the British 
Government of India in 1946 as a penalty for fighting the British, 
Those found unfit fox such reinstatement could be found 
alternative employment by the Government of India or the State 
Governments. 

If this step is still considered impracticable, then as a 
symbolical gesture five thousand jawans may be reinstated, thus 
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ohviatiiij^- any stnictural rlidlrnllics lluilr mii»ht pc‘r[iiip,s follow 
the rcinslah'nieiit of seuior aiul junior officers. Tliosc rcinaiuuiff 
iiuGm])loycd then uiielil bo roiiiid siiilablo ocoiii)aLioii elsewhere 
by Lhe Centrul and Slate Goveriiiuents. 

In any cVeni, steps may be Uilcen with the least a,voidable 
delay lo eaneel all orders taken ntider Ordinance XXXVI of 19415 
and General Ilcadquarlers, Welfare Geiieral's Branch, New Dellii, 
letter No. 126837/lics. 4.1 daleel ihc30th April, 1946, forfeitlnn 
the emtjluments accrued to the eroxlil of ollieers inul men from 
the date of fall of Sin)fapor<‘ till I lie date of their diseharpc' from 
the Indian Army. This slep would nol involve any ilependcnee 
on (he Briti.sli Exchequer, as it would only mean the rideasc of 
amounts already slaudiiig to the credit of the ofHecrs and men 
which had been declared forfeit. This step, if taken fortliwhli, 
would go a long way in alleviating the n.enle distress among 
tliou.sands of the ratde arid file of the INA. 

If neither wliolcsale reinslatemcnt nor even the reinslak- 
ment of live thousand yar.p;a«.s is eomsidered praeliciible at present 
or in the near future, I lien lhe INA Advisory Counuillee would 
.suggest exploration of possihilil ies of employment in the following 
departluenis of the Governments of India m Stales : 

Border Police, Armed Poliee, Ordinary Police, Intelligence, 

lIouK' Guards, Customs, E,xeise. 

To ensure that lhe absorption of INA jicrsonnel in one or 
the olher of the ahovemenlioned Departments is aclually carried 
Old, Government may consider tlie iulvisaliility of faxing a 
percentage of vaeaneio’s as reserved for live INA. It woiikl also 
be necessary lo issue an express dircelive lo llic' a])poiiding 
autliorities lo waive certain eondilious relating lo age, ele. 
Previou.s service in llic Indian Army and/or in lhe INA should 
count for jmrpo.scs of promotion, pension, etc., in the ease of 
army personnel as well as civilians employed in GovermuenI 
Depart nients. 

Facilities in the form of loans, ele., may be given lo smdi of 
tlie INA personnel as wish to engage in small scale indusiries 
or trade. 

Donations In INA funds may lie exempted from lialiilily lo 
payment of ineome-ta.x. 

The INA Advisory Couuuitlee Lru.sls (hal lhe foregoing 
snggsslious [irovide a reasonable and prai’tieal basis of discussion, 
and Icuowipg, as il iloes, lh<' syaqiidhelie iideri'Sl that lionouralile 
the Prime Minister has consistently evinced in lhe welfare of lhe 
INA, the Coinniiltne hojie.s that I he.se suggestions would he found 
fieeeptalile lo him and lo his Gos'crnmenf. 
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REPOR,T OF THE TNA SYMPATHISERS’ MEETING 

Mini,sicr'; of the Governmc-ni of India iududing Mr. Rafi 
Ahmed Kidwai, Mr. N. V. Gadgil, Mr. Chintaman Desbmuldi, 
Mr. Hare Krishna Mchtab and Mr. R. R. Diwarlcar, members of 
Hio l)i])loin!il:ic Corps, the Speaker of the Indian Parliament, 
Aeliaryii .1. B. Kriiialani ami other members of Parliament, 
were among the sixty guests present at a dinner party given 
at I he Constitution Club on Monday. 16Lh April, 1951 by 
Dr. Punjabrao Deshmnkh, Mr. II. V. Karnalh and Mr. Sonavane 
(M.P.’s) to meet, Major-General J. K. Bhonslc, Chairman, and 
members of the INA. Advi.sory Committee who have been in 
Delhi to aHend a joint meeting with the AH India INA Enquiry 
tmd Relief Commiltec called by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Fo licit a ling Ihc chief guests of the evening, Dr. Dcslnnukh 
paid a trihide to the patriotio serviees of the INA. 

In reply, Major-General Bhonsle said the INA took no 
speeiid eredit for what litllc it did, because if any other group 
of Indians hud been in East Asia a1 that, time, they too would 
have (lone no less. It was the dynamic leadership of Netaji 
Snbluis Chandra Bose that welded (he twenty-live lakhs of 
Indians in that part of the world and ins])ired 1hem to give their 
all for I lie frei'doin of their molherla,nd. General Blionsle pointed 
(Kit that tlie INA problem had been hanging lire for the last five 
yeiirs, and he and his colleagues fell that half the battle liad 
been won when lliey ]n'evaile(l upon the Prime Minister to aecejrt 
the Chairmanship of Ihe INA Relief Committee. The remaining 
hair of the battle eoiild be won with Ihe sympathy and support 
ol' those present at the gathering and the Prcs.s and the public. 
He emphasized llud the couditiem of ilio INA rank and fde was 
eviremely pitiable. 



APPENDIX XIIT 
Nia’AJT’S MAIUIIADE 

The Chairman and members of the IN A Advisory ComniUfee have 
issued the following statement: — 

Hcoently various versions regarding Nelaji’s marriage have 
appeared in the Press of India. We hiul, so far, deliberately 
refrained from saying anything ]iabliely on the subjeel beeanst; 
■we considered it an entirely pcr.sonal aflair and any public- 
refci'encc to it indelicate. Since, however, a controver.sy has 
arisen over tins matter, wc eonsider it our duiy to place wliiii 
we know before the eouniry. In 1942, whilst in Germany. 
Netaji married Frau Schenkl, who had been liis close eollahoralor 
and co-worker in Europe tor many years. A danghler was 
born of Ibis marriage and she is today about eight years old. 
Both the mother and daughter are at ju’esent living in Vienna. 

For us it is a matter of pride that Netaji elmse for his life’s 
partner a, person of strong and lovable personahly who, for 
years, had made the cau.se of rndiau Freedom hen- owj) and who 
had been a continuous source of strenglli and inspiral ion lo 
Netaji. We know that when Netaji mulcrlook his perilous 
journey from Germanj' to the Far Eas'l lo lead llie Indians 
living in South East Asia in their fight for freedom, only a year 
after her marriage and with about two monlhs old ebild in her 
arms, Notaji’s wife bade him farewell in the true Lradilion of 
the bride of Indian warriors of yore. And for that we give her 
all honour. 

We take this opportunity of eonveying our greetings and 
regards Lo Netaji’s wife and danghler and wish lliem lo know 
that they have a permanent plaee in onr hearts and tJmt we look 
forward lo the day when we would be able to weleome lliem in 
our midst. 


Nnw Det.iu, JSth April, TS5L 



USF.FUL BOOKS OF BEFEEENC'E 

NETAJPS LIFE AND WRITINGS 


A ll Indian Pilgrim by Subhas Bose (Thacker Spink, Calcutta). 

The imlian Slniggfe, by Subhas Bose (Thacker Spink, 
Calcuthi), 

/. N. A. And tin Netaji by Major-General Shah Nawaz Khan 
(Ba,j Kamal Publications, Delhi). 

Indian f ndependcncc Movement in East Asia by K. S. Giani 
(Siiifrh Brothers, Anarkali, Lahore). 

Two Historic Trials In Red Fort by Moti Ram (Roxy Printing 
Press, New Delhi). 

Whe'ti Rose Was Ziauddin by Uttam Chand. 

Netaji by Shri Ram Sharnia (Shivalal Agarwala & Co., Agra). 

Teslamcni of Suhhas Bose by “ Arun ” (Raj Kamal 
Publications, Delhi). 

Freedom's Battle by Vithalbhai Jhavcri (Sital Mahal, 
Walkcshwar, Bombay). 

Jai Hind (in Tamil) by K. Arunaehalam, Puttaha Nilayam, 
Royavararn, Pudukkotah District (S. India). 

Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose by Sopan (Sanskar Sahitya 
Mandir, Bhavnagar, Saurashtra). 

• 1 ^ 

ERRATA 

Jhige 122 second line: road “18th November” Tor “18th 
September ” 

Page 142 last line : read “me" for “one” 

Page 244 line 28 ; read “.lai Hind” for “ Jaid Hind ” 

Page 338 line 10 : read “ I’raulein ” for “ Frau ” 
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